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THE CAPTURED THUNDERBOLT 


HEN an irresistible force meets an immovable 
body sparks fly. When the irresistible force and 
the immovable body are both human beings the clash of 
one on the other should make a good story. Which is 
what happened when the strongest pirate band in the 
Mediterranean Sea once captured a human thunderbolt. 
We need not let the fact that the Mediterranean is 
some thousands of miles away and that these pirates 
lived and looted two thousand years ago dim for us the 
picture or lessen the thrill of the story. No matter how 
far away in time or space is this or that human being, 
fundamentally we react about the same way toward heat 
and cold, fire and water, food and drink, life and death. 
And to get the feel of what one of those Mediter- 
ranean pirates must have been like, think of that ultra- 
modern product of America, the “hijacker,” the pirate 
who preys on the rum runner of to-day. Imagine the 
toughness of caliber of the man who undertakes to 
smuggle liquor through the vigilant cordon of armed 
coast guards and part of the navy of the United States; 
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then picture the kind of man the “hijacker” must be to 
strike fear into this man’s heart. And those Mediter- 
ranean pirates would have recognized brother spirits in 
our modern “hijackers.” 

Further to understand those pirates, remember that 
in those days piracy ruled the Mediterranean. There 
were only two powers that counted in the world at that 
period—Greece and Rome. Then Rome conquered 
Greece and became ruler of the world. Thousands of 
Greeks took to piracy. The toughest, roughest offscour- 
ings of all races bordering on the Mediterranean joined 
these pirate bands. Their ships began to mount into the 
hundreds, then thousands. 

They grew bolder and more bold. At first pirate 
galleys were content to lie in wait on the sea and pounce 
on merchant vessels. If any resisted, the merchant ships 
went to the bottom and their crews had their throats slit. 
Whenever a wealthy passenger was found on board he 
was kept prisoner in pirate lairs till a fat ransom freed 
him. 

Then, as the power of the pirates grew, they began to 
descend on coast towns and cities until those on the land 
fared as badly as those on the sea. 

With this as a background to our story let us now meet 
Spartaco, a powerful pirate chief whose band had its 
nest amid the rocks and caves on a mountainous coast 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 

Let us take a look at Spartaco. He is short and round 
in body, head and face. From a distance he does not 
look the figure of a much feared pirate chief. You 
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would think him chubby. But chubby would no more 
adequately describe him than it would a cannon ball of 
later days. What the merchants and pirates of his time 
called him was “The Kite,” not after the plaything, but 
from the speed with which his galleys descended on prey, 
and which earned him the nickname of that bird of 
prey of that name. 

His “‘chubbiness” was all muscle. He was as resilient 
as a rubber ball, as hard as a hammer. He was a mon- 
grel of black, brown, and white races. He had small, 
glittering black eyes set in a swarthy face; kinky, short, 
gleaming back beard, and a tangle of oily black hair 
all but hid his face and head. His hands, short with a 
murderous crook to the fingers, were incrusted with dirt 
and gold rings. His garb was a sort of crazy-quilt of 
the finest silks and satins his vanity had accumulated in 
years of piracy. 

Picture him and his two lieutenants one hot summer 
afternoon in their lair on the shore lazily playing at dice 
to pass the time away until the word should come that 
some merchant ship was in sight. One of his lieutenants 
was a negro of many breeds, Micio, a brown giant with 
dazzling white fangs, burning brown eyes, and an intel- 
ligent head. 

There wasn’t a quality of fierceness and courage to 
be found in any beast of prey which Micio could not 
match. His one weakness was imagination, which, in 
him, took the form of a dim perception of things unseen. 
The other leutenant was a black-browed cutthroat, Syrus, 
who wore gold rings in his ears, gold chains round his 
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neck, and flashing jewels wherever there was an inch of 
room on his cloak. 

On the peak of the highest rock stood a pirate, the 
lookout. From him came a shout. Spartaco and his 
lieutenants ran up to see what it was he had spied. On 
the glittering blue waters were two merchant ships, the 
hulls low in the water, sign of heavy cargo. 

Syrus, he of the many jewels, smacked his lips as if 
he already tasted a feast. “Mm, what fat ducks!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Hurry, let’s go pluck and roast them!” 

The three joined in a halloo that rang and echoed 
among the rocks. 

Three hundred pirates had been lying about in the 
shadows of huts and under olive trees. At the sound of 
that halloo all the laziness of the hot Mediterranean 
afternoon broke up as if it had been a peaceful image 
in a pool into which a stone had been flung. Every one 
of those men was the survivor of the fittest in an age 
when only the toughest survived; the others either de- 
generated and died or tried to fight and died. 

Each pirate, at the sound of the halloo, snatched up 
bows and arrows and short, fierce-pointed javelins and 
ran down to the shore. Here, hidden in the mouths of 
creeks, were three pirate galleys. In those days even the 
very biggest ships were rowed. From the sides of ships 
protruded regular tiers of great long oars, that gave the 
galleys the look of some sort of huge many-legged 
spiders moving over the waters with a rhythmic come and 
go of a hundred legs. 

These oars were tugged at from inside the ship either 
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by slaves, over whose naked bodies there watched men 
armed with great whips; or, as in the case we are con- 
sidering, it was pirates who took places at the oars. 
There was not a man of these whose muscles had not 
been made huge and powerful with years of tugging at 
those great oars. And when the time came to fight these 
men were as powerful with knife, javelin, slings, and 
stones as they were with the oars of the galleys. 

Out from the creeks issued the three galleys, pro- 
pelled by three hundred of the choicest cutthroats of the 
Mediterranean. The biggest of the galleys, a black craft 
named Milvus, led the race for the merchant ships. 

On board the latter consternation had broken out. A 
fat, shrewd-eyed merchant, Vinius, the Lydian, on the 
deck of one of the merchant ships, set up a lament at 
sight of the pirates. He was wringing his hands and 
bemoaning the day he was born. He had staked all his 
fortune on beating the other merchants to the market 
across the water; and now he saw not only his whole 
fortune about to fall into the hands of pirates, but also 
probably his life. 

Swiftly the pirate ships came. ‘Woe is me!” moaned 
Vinius. “If I try to escape it will be in vain, and they 
will cut our throats for trying to escape. And if we 
don’t escape the gods only know what will happen to 
us!”” 

He addressed his wail to the one passenger his ship 
was carrying. This was a young spare Roman, clearly 
an aristocrat. He had the hooked nose, the bony cheeks, 
the haughty cast of features, and the regal bearing of a 
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patrician in an age when most men and women were 
slaves. But there was in this young man an air of lord- 
liness, a superb self-confidence that came from such 
great depths in his being that he would have attracted 
attention by his manner no matter in what age. 

His body looked delicately bred, his hands were white 
and exquisite, and his manner that of a man who had 
never had to lift a finger for himself. Indeed, at the 
moment the merchant addressed him the young man was 
being attended by two bodyguards, a barber, his per- 
sonal cook, several valets, and Cinna, his friend and 
physician. The aristocrat wore the white woolen tunic 
of his class. 

But his sleeves were cut into a deep fringe, and the 
robe was but loosely girdled. The fringe and the loose 
girdle, together with the shoes of scarlet leather, were, 
in those days, an indication of the same kind as much 
perfume and silk would be on a man to-day. It stamped 
the wearer an effeminate fop. 

The young man had been watching the approach of 
the pirates as if he were seated in a box at a show which 
touched him only as a spectator. The merchant’s wail 
seemed to affect him as little as the swift approach of 
those murderous centipedes. 

“If you hadn’t been so greedy, you would have waited 
for the other merchant ships before you ventured on the 
water,” he said with a light sneer. ‘But you wanted to 
get ahead of them. You gambled. You’ve lost, and you 
annoy me with your wailing!” 

“But if they take us they will either murder you, too, 
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or hold you for ransom!” Vinius cried. ‘You’re in as 
bad a plight as I!” 

The young man’s eyes, now contemptuously cool, 
gave the merchant one amused glance, then turned to 
look at the pirates. 

If Vinius were not so terrified on his own account he 
would have told this insolent young fop an experience 
he knew of with these same on-coming pirates only a 
year before. They had captured a ship carrying a 
Roman senator by the name of Claudius. Now, in Rome 
the name of Claudius was something to be reckoned 
with. 

He was one of the small clique of tyrants who held 
power of life and death not only over most Romans, but 
throughout all the lands that were subject to Rome’s rule. 
Like most Romans of wealth and power, Claudius 
traveled little. He was used to homage in Rome. So 
that when he took this one voyage he saw no reason why 
he should change his imperious hauteur just because 
some unwashed pirate mongrels came on board his 
vessel. 

When these pirates roughly questioned him as to who 
he was Claudius drew himself up. “Dogs, do you not 
know Claudius Claro, Roman senator?” 

Spartaco and Micio, at whose heads he fired this an- 
nouncement, drew back in confusion and began visibly 
to tremble. Their crew, taking the cue from their 
leaders, dropped on their knees and lifted their hands in 
supplication to the great senator. 

“Pardon us, oh great Claudius!” Micio pleaded 
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“Forgive us! How could we know whom this galley was 
carrying?” 

With bowings and scrapings they led him to the side 
of the galley where a ladder was attached. “We pray 
you, great Claudius, do not remember this mistake 
against us! See, with what prostrations we entreat you 
to go free of us!” 

Claudius, still angry, put his foot on the ladder to 
leave the galley. Then he looked down. There was no 
boat for him to board. And with a great roar of jeering 
laughter the pirates threw him to his death in the water. 

The leaders of these very pirates were now boarding 
the ship of Vinius with a hundred choice cutthroats at 
their back. 

Spartaco seated himself on the merchant’s deck bench 
and held businesslike court. From Vinius he got an 
estimate of the cargo; then he sent Vinius on board one 
of the pirate galleys to be held for ransom. 

That disposed of, Spartaco looked round to see who 
else was worth his notice. He beheld what was to him a 
curious sight. An effeminate young Roman, round 
whom clustered a body of servants, was looking on as if 
he were a spectator at a not too absorbing occurrence. 

There was only one of two ways of responding to the 
young man’s haughty look—you could not ignore it— 
you either had to drop your eyes before that look, accept- 
ing yourself at his slight valuation of you, or you had 
to change that expression of his. Spartaco strode over 
to the young aristocrat and growled: 

“Are you male or female? And what’s your name?” 
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The young man drew back a few inches in a way that 
plainly said he did not relish having anything as un- 
washed as Spartaco so near him. 

“Tell this creature who I am, Cinna,” he said with 
sincere indifference. Cinna, the physician pronounced 
the name of a Roman citizen which means something 
to every schoolboy to-day, but meant nothing whatever 
to Spartaco. Indeed it would have meant little more 
even to educated Romans at the time of the scene. For 
the young man was then only twenty-three years old. He 
was still a student. His family, although of the aristo- 
cracy, was not at that time of the ruling class. 

On the contrary Sulla, the reigning tyrant of Rome, 
had seized the fortunes of the youth’s family and ban- 
ished its members from the country. The young pa- 
trician himself at that time aspired only to become a 
senator. But that spirit of his which would one day set 
the foot of the conqueror on the whole prostrate world 
looked out of his eyes. 

Spartaco turned to Micio: “How much do you think 
this young lady’s family would pay to get him back?” 
he asked. 

Micio’s lips curled. ‘A cobblestone to put round that 
lily-white throat of his is all that I would contribute if I 
were his family,” he sneered. “But those that breed 
softlings are soft enough themselves to prize their pups. 
I should say we could squeeze ten talents out of them.” 

Spartaco shook his head. “It would be worth almost 
that to me for the pleasure of drowning him. I shall not 
forego that pleasure for less than twenty talents.” He 
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turned to Cinna, the physician: “I want twenty talents for 
this—thing!” 

The young aristocrat, for the first time, showed emo- 
tion. He raised his head haughtily, and anger came into 
his eyes. 

‘“‘Twenty talents!”’ he said icily. “Fool and ignora- 
mus!” His look bent straight on Spartaco. “It is clear 
that you don’t know the first thing about your own busi- 
ness. If you did you would know that for me nothing 
less than fifty talents should be asked!” 

A talent was about twelve hundred dollars of our 
money. 

Spartaco turned to Micio with a look that seemed to 
ask: “Did you hear what I heard?” 

Aside from the bewildering vanity of this fop, the 
sum he named as his worth was a staggering one. Then 
Spartaco uttered a raucous shout of laughter. 

“All right, my precious, fifty talents it shall be if ever 
your mother and nurse are to see you again!” 

_ The aristocrat sat down on the stool from which 
Spartaco had risen. 

“You will take three of my servants back to Rome,” 
he said to Spartaco. “I will send letters with them. You 
will then call for them again inside of three weeks. 
They will return to you with instructions as to where 
you are to deliver me and get your money.” 

Spartaco could not believe his senses. Here was this 
effeminate thing giving him orders! He, a softly 
nurtured captive, ordering about Spartaco, the Kite! 
and, what was worse, there was nothing to do under the 
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circumstances but to carry out those orders if he wanted 
that fat ransom to add to his prizes of that day’s work. 

Spartaca swallowed hard. But there was more than 
mere insolence to the fop. There was also that uncanny 
insight into the greeds and passions of men that made 
him later conqueror over whole hosts of men by virtue 
not only of his sword, but of that keen mind of his. 
And he now knew that as strong as was the temptation 
the pirates felt to cut his throat was their greed for the 
fifty talents that would be theirs only if they delivered 
him alive. 

So Spartaco swallowed hard; but he did swallow the 
insolence of that effeminate creature. The servants 
were dispatched in a private galley just as their master 
had ordered; while the young man‘and his retinue were 
rowed back to the pirate settlement. Here he was given 
a cottage for himself and his servants. 

There followed weeks of waiting for word to arrive 
that the ransom was ready. The pirates were divided 
as to the chances of getting that huge prize. But the 
man who should have worried most was precisely the 
one who gave the matter least thought. 

He spent his days in a manner that fascinated the 
pirates. They had never had such a close view of the 
daily life of so amusing a freak. He dressed with as 
much finickiness as a young lady of fashion. He ate and 
drank as sparingly asa dancer afraid of losing her figure. 
Regularly he would lie down in his hut at the hottest 
part of the afternoon and take a nap of just one hour. 

Then he would be awakened by his physician. Chang- 
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ing for a scanty costume, he would issue in the cool 
of the afternoon to take his physical exercise. It struck 
these pirates, whom great galley oars and hand-to-hand 
fighting afforded all the exercise they wanted, as some- 
thing very funny to watch this young man deliberately 
run several hundred paces, turn, run back again to where 
he had started, and repeat the performance several times, 
seriously, almost solemnly. 

Then he would just as solemnly exercise at leaping. 
He would jump as high as he could; as far as he could; 
with a running start and without a run; all this as if 
his life depended on it. 

Later he would throw stones for exercise. He threw 
small stones for distance, heavier stones for weight. The 
pirates would gather in a great circle and watch him 
as though he were a clown at a circus. They slapped 
their thighs, they clapped their hands in derisive ap- 
plause, they rocked and roared with laughter. And all 
this while the young man gave them no more thought 
than if he were alone in the desert. 

After an hour of this he descended to the beach for 
his daily bath. His valets dried and massaged him 
and rubbed him with perfumed ointment. His barber 
shaved him and dressed his hair. And everywhere on 
the rocks about the beach groups of pirates went through 
the same motions in burlesque. 

At four o’clock he would take his last meal for the 
day, always as sparing as a religious hermit’s. For half 
an hour Cinna, the physician, would read to him. 

Then he would mount a rock and take the attitude of 
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the orator. For half an hour he would declaim as if 
the Roman senate were seated at his feet. Oratory at 
that time was his chief preoccupation. Indeed it was to 
study oratory under Molo, a famous teacher, that he 
was bound on the voyage which the pirates had so rudely 
interrupted. | 

Instead of the senate, his audience at these orations 
were several hundred pirates, squatting in a circle about 
him. They pretended to be profoundly stirred by his 
speeches. Their applause drowned the sound of his 
voice, the kisses they threw at him would have unnerved 
any one but this patrician, destined to later become 
world conqueror. 

Finally their derision bothered even him.. He stopped 
the grand manner of the formal oration and, crossing 
his arms on his breast, bent his look intently on his audi- 
ence. That look sent a shock through them. How was 
it possible for this “‘man-woman” so to look at them 
that his eyes sent a chill of premonition through the 
toughest heart? 

“Mongrel dogs!” he said slowly. “For this I shall 
take special pleasure soon in hanging most of you and 
crucifying your chiefs!” 

For a moment there was silence. That power of 
suggestion which is so great a part of the secret of 
leadership was in this youth to an overwhelming meas- 
ure. For some moments the pirates actually felt them- 
selves arraigned before him as a judge. Then the rocks 
of their home lair echoed to the shouts of their laughter 
as they woke from their momentary trance. 
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The Roman had meanwhile recovered his composure. 
He did not repeat his threat nor ever again in their 
midst lose his temper. 

I have said of Micio, the brown giant lieutenant of 
Spartaco’s, that he was touched most with imagination. 
Alone of all the pirates, he began to be troubled by 
this phenomenon in their midst. Micio, like the others, 
saw little more than a fop in the proud young man, but 
that little more, which he vaguely perceived, troubled 
him. The day after the orator had uttered his threat 
Micio took occasion to talk to him alone. 

“Tell me,” he said almost affably, “how can you live 
so much on mere wind, words? How can you spend so 
much time just in exercising your tongue? Suppose I 
matched against your sharpest words the dullest javelin 
in the hands of a child. Suppose you two fought a com- 
bat, you with your words, the youngster with the javelin, 
which do you think would win?” 

The future emperor tried to be patient with this grop- 
ing mind. “Dunce!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Not to know that 
words can create more havoc than ten thousand javelins!” 

Micio shook his head. ‘That sounds only like more 
words,” he said. “I can’t imagine any words you might 
hurl at me in your best manner that would send the 
slightest tremor through my little finger.” 

The aristocrat bent a thoughtful look on him. 

““Micio,” he said. ‘“You’re a bold devil! I am told 
that it was you who suggested the sacking of the Temple 
of Venus at Samos. I am told it was you who led the 
attack on it. I am told that it was you who smothered the 
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sacred flame on the altar; who slit the throat of the chief 
priestess; who led the rape of the vestal virgins; who 
looted the altar treasures. Am I right?” 

Micio looked away. ‘‘Suppose you are?” he growled. 
“What of it?” 

The Roman nodded. “Do you remember what hap- 
pened to Storax, the pirate, who sacked the Temple of 
Apollo at Claros? Do you remember what happened 
to Sannio, the negro, who looted the Temple of Nep- 
tune in the Isthmus? Do you remember what happened 
to Conus, the Phrygian, who robbed the Fane of A‘scula- 
pius, the healing god?” 

His eyes were on Micio. The big brown barbarian 
was trying to avoid them. The words had conjured 
up the fates of the impious robbers he had named, the 
grisly and mysterious deaths they met, these ravishers 
of the altars of the gods. 

“Old women’s tales!” Micio growled. ‘Mere 
words!” 

The patrician laughed quietly. “It is the cool of the 
evening, Micio. How comes it there is sweat on your 
forehead?” 

Micio hurriedly wiped his forehead with the back 
of his hand. 

“You make me hot with contempt of you,” Micio 
grumbled. 

““My words have struck you cold with fright!” he re- 
torted. ‘You well know that the goddess whose temple 
you violated, sacrilegious wretch, will attend to you for 
that profanation!” 
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Micio whirled on him and was about to strike him 
down. But the imperious youth met the movement with 
an expression of mild contempt: 

“Does your muddy mind perceive now how sharply 
mere words can cut?” 

Drawing his mantle daintily about him he went off 
to his cabin to go to bed at the setting of the sun. 
Whereas poor Micio, who feared nothing that his eyes 
could see or his hands grasp, slept very badly that night. 

The destined ruler affected Spartaco in a different 
way, but just as badly. Spartaco, being chief, did not 
relish having any one in his camp take a superior air 
toward him; least of all a captive. He determined so 
to impress this upstart that the young “man-woman” 
would never again look down on him. One day he 
arrayed himself in all his silks and glittering jewels, 
but left the latches of his shoes untied. The young 
Roman, who had just been bathed, perfumed, and 
dressed by his valets, was about to sit down to a dainty 
meal when Spartaco, at the head of a score of his most 
trusted men, strode up. 

Putting his foot up on the table where the youth was 
about to eat Spartaco ordered: 

“Tie my boot!” 

The noble turned to his personal servant: 

“Take this table away and burn it. Destroy every 
dish on it. And never serve me food within twenty 
paces of this spot. I think I shall always smell this 
barbarian if you do!” 

The pirates set up a howl of laughter at their chief. 
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Spartaco’s eyes filled with blood. Taking out his sheath 
knife he advanced slowly on his haughty captive. He 
said, with the deliberation of cruelty: “I shall first cut 
out that tongue of yours. Then I hall cut off those 
sneering lips. Next I will put an end to that look in your 
eyes. Only then will I carve your heart to bits!” 

There was no question as to his sincerity and inten- 
tion. It impressed even the citizen of Rome. 

“Now I respect you!” he said to Spartaco. “You’re 
only an unwashed savage. But you are willing to sacri- 
fice fifty talents—three hundred thousand denarii—to 
buy yourself a moment of revenge. It’s the first bit of 
imagination you’ve shown.” 

Spartaco reached for his throat. But from the pirates 
came a babel of protest. 

“Fifty talents! Three hundred thousand denarii! 
We want them! Let him be! You shan’t buy yourself 
a moment’s luxury at our expense!” 

Spartaco, always intelligent about the temper of his 
band, hesitated. No pirate chief could control that 
band merely by force of fear. On the contrary his 
leadership depended on the amount of hope he could 
inspire in them. If he now deprived them of the big 
ransom they still hoped to get for the prisoner he would 
be striking a blow at his own leadership. The clamor 
from his men increased. Some of them even made as 
if to lay hands on their captain. Reluctantly he put 
his knife back in its sheath. 

“Young woman,” he gritted between his teeth. “I 
warn you. You are too free with your tongue!” 
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Tke royal eyes regarded him as though he were a 
small worm. “Free? Does it take freedom to talk to 
vermin like you, for me who am accustomed to have 
the senate of Rome listen to me with respect? Oh, 
most assuredly I shall have to crucify you—you and 
your drove of swine!” 

A nervous laugh ran through the crowd of pirates. 
Some of them, the least sensitive, thought his threat 
funny. Others who sympathized with their leader’s 
temptation to carve his throat, found themselves balked 
in their impulse by the thought of the money they would 
lose. Still others felt in a confused way the hypnotic 
power of this young man who took no account of cir- 
cumstance and domineered where he should have 
cringed. 

Micio coaxed Spartaco to leave the scene and the rest 
of the band followed. The youth went in to go to sleep. 

The pirates that night held a drunken orgy. They 
swilled new wine until the whole camp roared and 
echoed with their drunkenness. At the height of the 
uproar, Cinna, the physician, strode into their midst. 
He was stern in a way that reminded the pirates of his 
master who was their captive. 

““My lord is disturbed by your din!’ he addressed 
Spartaco. “He says it is to cease at once. If you dis- 
turb his sleep any further, he will refuse to give himself 
up for the ransom and let you do whatever you please 
with his body. Decide, silence immediately—or the 
loss of your fifty talents!” 

When you have once licked a man or a body of men 
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it is easier to do the same next time; and incredible as it 
may seem, even through their drunken humor the pirates 
saw Clearly three hundred thousand denarii go glimmer- 
ing if they kept up their noise. 

Cinna did not have to wait long for his answer. He 
heard it in the silence that followed his words. And 
that night as well as other nights thereafter, his young 
master’s sleep was never again disturbed by the pirates. 

But the weeks of waiting for word of the ransom be- 
came months and still no word arrived. The aristocrat’s 
grand gesture of himself naming fifty talents as the only 
fit ransom for him was the cause of the delay. It was 
no easy matter for a family whose wealth had been con- 
fiscated to raise that sum. And the longer the delay the 
more impatient the pirates became. 

Spartaco had been restless under the recollection of 
his defeat at the hands of the stripling before the whole 
band. His hand was itching to finish the job that had 
been arrested when his knife was within inches of the 
hated throat. Finally he set a certain day as the limit 
beyond which he would not wait for the ransom. 

And two hours before the moment Spartaco had been 
looking forward to when he should no longer have to stay 
his hand a shout came from the lookout that the galley 
bearing the ransom messengers was in sight. 

The messengers returned with word that the fifty 
talents had been gathered. The gold was in the hands 
of Valerius Torquatus, the Roman governor of Miletus. 

Spartaco ordered his three galleys manned by every 
member of his band, all heavily armed. He was taking 
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no chances. Every pirate knew how tricky Romans 
could be. More than one pirate chief had gone to col- 
lect a ransom and found himself seized by concealed 
soldiers and nailed to a wooden cross in the mode of 
execution fashionable in that epoch. 

The regal captive was put on board the Milvus, along- 
side of Spartaco and Micio. As the galley left they saw 
his eyes intent on the shore. 

“‘What’s the matter, young lady?” asked Spartaco with 
a sneer. “Sorry to leave us?” 

The patrician surveyed him coolly. “I expect to re- 
turn here,” he said. 

“If you do I will make it seventy-five talents next 
time,” said Spartaco sourly. “I will charge high for a 
lodger like you.” 

The Roman laughed. “‘So, even a dolt like you can 
learn something of my value! But next time I come 
here I will be the host.” 

Off the shores of Miletus the galleys stopped. Only 
a single small galley came to meet them. On board was 
the governor, a paunchy old Roman with a vinous face. 
Spartaco and Micio, guarding the proud hostage, 
boarded the governor’s galley. The governor handed 
over the ransom. Micio and Spartaco took the sacks of 
gold, climbed down into the rowboat and went off to their 
galleys. 

The aristocrat nodded a brief parting at them. “I 
will see you again soon,” he said. 

Then the governor’s galley turned to the shore and 
the pirates rode off to their haven. It may occur to 
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some of my readers to ask why the pirates did not seize 
the gold and their captive as well, since of scruples they 
had none and Spartaco did thirst to revenge himself on 
the youth. 

The answer lies in the fact that had they done this 
they would have struck an irreparable blow at the whole 
business of winning ransoms for captives. Once such 
a trick were played nobody would again ever trust a 
pirate to return a captive even were the ransom paid; 
and Spartaco knew his own business well enough to deny 
himself such a luxury. 

Valerius invited his young guest to dine with him 
when they should reach his villa at Miletus. 

The guest declined politely. ‘Thank you, but I have 
no time to-day,” he said. ‘What I will accept of you 
is the loan of four galleys and five hundred fighting 
men to leave Miletus this very day under my command.” 

Valerius stared at him. “What in the name of rea- 
son do you want them for—especially on the very day 
of your return from a sojourn with those filthy beasts?” 

“That is why I want your men—on this first day of 
my return,” he replied. “How many men can you let 
me have?” 

‘Do you mean that you want to go after those 
pirates?” 

“Precisely!” 

“And if you should succeed in capturing them, what 
do you intend to do with them?” 

The man who was to become world emperor smiled 
acidly; he knew what was troubling Valerius. “I will 
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bring them back to you and ask you to execute them,” 


he said. 

Valerius rose and strode about the deck. “I can’t be 
bothered with that!” he exclaimed. “My merchants pay 
Spartaco a yearly tribute to let their galleys go un- 
molested, and to protect them from other priates. If I 
should now execute Spartaco and his men some other 
pirate will come along and demand a still larger tribute 
from my merchants. What do you think they will say 
to me, my men of money, when they hear I have caused 
them this trouble?” 

“Very well,”’ agreed the youth. ‘Lend me your gal- 
leys and fighting men and I will take the pirates to Per- 
gamum, to Junius the praetor. We'll let him do the 
executing.” 

This pleased Valerius much better. He was jealous 
of the praetor and was not at all reluctant to pass on to 
him the job of executing Spartaco, whose extinction 
would bring much trouble to whatever governor respon- 
sible for it. 

The result was that, several hours later, four of the 
governor’s galleys crammed with five hundred picked 
fighting men rode out into the sunset. It was not im- 
patience alone that had prompted the patrician to start 
his expedition of revenge the moment he was free. 

It was his shrewdness in foreseeing that on this very 
night, when the pirates should arrive with their long- 
awaited large ransom in gold, they would carouse in 
celebration. To the last man in the band they would 
drink and gorge. The only use they had for sentries 
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was to look out for victims. It would never occur to 
them to look out for an attack. 

The galleys halted off the shore of the pirates’ lair 
until night had fallen. Then with silent oars the ex- 
pedition landed several miles farther up the shore. 
Softly the armed force stole to the rocky heights that 
ringed in the hidden valley of the pirates. 

There the pirates were, as he expected, sprawling 
drunk about their fires, too heavy with gorging and 
guzzling to stand up. At a signal from this scion of 
Roman nobility the five hundred armored legionaries 
with their dreaded short Roman swords rushed down 
from the rocks and fell on the pirates tooth and fang. 

The slaughter was ruthless. Those pirates who 
reached for their weapons died instantly. Others who 
attempted to stand up had their legs hacked off. Such 
a whirlwind the attack proved, with a great military 
genius to direct it, that it was only a matter of mere 
minutes before the pirate leaders realized resistance was 
only suicide. 

Spartaco and Micio knew enough about fighting to 
know they were lost. Also they felt that while there was 
life there was hope. If they resisted there would be 
neither life nor hope. 

“We surrender!” they cried to the legionaries. “Who 
commands you?” 

Down from the rocks, picking his way daintily past 
slaughtered pirates came our hero. He approached 
Spartaco not too closely, still pernicketty about touch- 
ing the unbathed chief. 
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“Take the fifty talents and have them well washed,” 
he instructed his soldiers. ‘These animals having been 
pawing the gold.” 

Spartaco was actually pathetic in his now footless 
rage. “Oh, if I had only slit your throat in time!” he 
moaned, as he saw the fifty talents rinsed and wiped 
before being handed over to his enemy. 

“You may thank your own stupidity in undervaluing 
me,” he retorted contemptuously. “I told you more 
than once that you held me at too low a price.” 

The pirates were taken to Pergamum and the young 
victor appearing before Junius, the praetor, demanded 
their execution. Junius, who knew he would have much 
the same trouble as Valerius had indicated should he 
execute the pirates, told him: 

“Their execution will have to wait until I get back 
from my tour of my provinces.” 

The astute young man said nothing to this. He knew 
what was in the mind of Junius. That tour would be 
only the first of a series of delays; and every day the 
watch over the pirates would be slackened. One day 
he would find his prison empty and the pirates back in 
their nest. 

Had Junius not been rendered obtuse by a sense of 
his own importance, he would not have been so well 
satisfied with this young man’s silence. Junius left 
on his tour the next morning. 

Five minutes after his departure soldiers entered the 
prison where the pirates were pent. Spartaco, Micio, 
and Syrus, the three leaders, were taken out into the 
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courtyard and posted on a wall where they could see 
everything that happened. 

Their conqueror, dressed in a new and perfumed 
tunic, stood by them. 

A narrow door led from the prison into the court- 
yard. Through this door the pirates were sent out one 
by one into the courtyard. The poor devils sensed that 
death was near. They did not know how much nearer 
it was than they expected. The moment a pirate stepped 
out of the narrow door a Roman sword dispatched 
him. 

There were finally left only the three pirate leaders. 

The Roman youth turned to them. 

“You deserve to be nailed to the cross and left to 
hang until you should miserably die of hunger and your 
wounds,” he said coldly. “But I was your guest, and 
in token thereof you shall be only crucified and dis- 
patched alive at once!” 

The pirate chiefs had themselves dealt death too often 
to cringe before it now. 

Micio flung up his head. “Nevertheless, you lied to 
me when you said Venus would avenge herself on me 
because I violated her altar. I die, but it is you who 
take revenge, not she!” 

“Wrong, Micio!” he retorted. “I come of the clan 
that sprang from Venus. It is because of what you have 
done to her altar that I have undertaken to avenge the 
deity of my clan!” 

It was thus that the patrician kept his word. 

And after he had carried out his promise he calmly 
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resumed his voyage to study under Molo how to utter 
words effectively. 

No wonder poor Micio was troubled in his dim mind 
as he looked on that perfumed fop whose life he could 
have snuffed out so easily. 

For it was Julius Caesar. 


BLACKBEARD 


F you believe that blood and upbringing will tell, 
then here is a bit of exercise for your imagination. 
Given a father who keeps a low dive in a sea town of 
England in the days when sailing ships traded in black 
slaves. The dive is one in which ignorant youths and 
drunken sailors were either given “knock-out drops” or 
simply hit over the head in order that they might be 
sold while still unconscious to some semi-pirate in need 
of hands. Given also a mother whose chief occupation 
was rifling the pockets of these unconscious sailors. 
Then consider the possibilities of the husky youngster 
born to this precious pair. Let him from his earliest 
years play about in that sailors’ drinking dive. Let him 
be an offspring worthy of his forbears. Let him grow to 
adolescence in that elevating environment. If then that 
youngster not only inherits all the villainous traits of 
father and mother, but adds a genius of his own, what 
does your mind picture of his future? 
When I use the word genius in connection with Ed- 
ward Teach, I feel justified; for there is such a thing as 


genius for picturesque villainy. And I offer as proof 
35 
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the fact that after two hundred years the story of Edward 
Teach, the pirate known as Blackbeard, still holds 
breathless in its spell, the curly headed youngster, the 
vital business executive, the old man in his beloved 
library, me, and, I hope, you. 

Even through the dust of time we can see young Ted 
Teach move brazenly among the tough and drunken old 
tars in his father’s den of vile repute. We see him a 
swaggering, barrel-chested youth of fifteen with brawny 
shoulders and long, muscular bow legs. His hair is 
purple black, glossy and long; it is the hair that gave 
him, when he got his beard, a nickname that went down 
the ages. 

His face is broad and bony. He is dark of skin and 
has black eyes that smolder in repose and burn when 
aroused. His eyebrows make a thick black unbroken 
line under a low and scowling forehead. There is a 
twist in the bridge of his beak of a nose. His wide, 
wicked mouth must have been born with a leer of cruelty 
on it. His teeth are strong and glisten wolfishly. 

Picture this youngster in his adolescence looking 
down at a huge sailor half drunk in the back room of 
his father’s den. The sailor had just come to port from 
a semi-pirating cruise and in his ears were great gold 
earrings. The boy knew that in his pockets was the 
sailor’s portion of the loot of that voyage, gold moidores, 
doubloons, ducats and gold sovereigns, to say nothing of 
sundry rings. Yung Teach knew, too, that in another 
quarter of an hour the drug which had been put in this 
sailor’s liquor would render him helpless. Then Ted’s 
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mother would come and possess herself of all that was 
in his pockets. 

But Ted was growing fast and was, as I have said, 
worthy of his progenitors. He felt it was time that he, 
too, should have his share of swag. If, however, he 
waited till the sailor was unconscious, his chance would 
be lost. On the other hand, if he tried to get ahead of 
his mother, that huge sailor might still have strength 
enough to resist even a youngster of his strength. 

Foreshadowing the man he was to become, Ted Teach 
decided for hazard, battle and the chance for loot. The 
sailor was still sitting upright on the bench before the 
oak table. His bleary eyes stupidly regarded the burly 
youth as he took up a small oak stool. Coming close to 
the sailor, young Teach said softly: 

“Will you give me your gold and earrings peaceably? 
Or shall I clout you over the head?” 

The big sea-dog smiled foolishly. He was third mate 
of a notorious privateer, which was used to fat pickings 
off the African gold coast. Many a cabin boy and 
young sailor had he put to sleep with a backhand sweep 
of one of his paws; and that for being merely a little 
slow in obeying. 

To have this landlubberly youngster put a pirate’s 
ultimatum to this bucko-mate struck even his muddled 
wits as quite funny. 

He rose to his feet and drew back a mighty arm to 
show the young cub the real point of the joke. His arm 
had swung half round when the oak footstool struck him 
squarely on the side of his head. Down went the pig- 
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tailed bucko into deep sleep. And young Teach went 
through his pockets in the expert manner he had learned 
while watching his mother. When he came to the gold 
earrings, the youth heard his mother coming. 

Now, when it came to competing with men in even the 
roughest kind of conflict, Mrs. Teach neither asked, got, 
nor required any extra considerations on the ground of 
being a mere woman. Her arm was brawnier than her 
son’s, she had bigger shoulders and knew how to use 
either open palm or clenched fist. And had she found 
her young hopeful trespassing on her right to pillage the 
sailor, it would have been a sore day for him. The boy 
knew that if he wanted those big earrings of the sailor’s, 
he would have to take them without wasting time in 
doing it carefully. Which was exactly what he did. A 
pull at each ear brought him the earrings and almost 
the ears. 

The youth darted out of the room just in time to 
dodge his mother’s grasp. One glance told her what he 
had been about. Bawling out the news to her husband 
in the bar, she took up a wrought iron poker and gal- 
loped after her son. The father grasped the situation 
and an iron spit at the same moment. 

Caught between the two, young Ed had to choose be- 
tween his mother and his father. He had had the pres- 
ence of mind to retain the footstool with which he had 
felled the sailor. So turning to the father, he took cool 
aim and let fly. He was destined to be a good shot all 
his life and the range this time was not a long one. 
Down went Teach, Sr., with a great thud; and as his 
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son hurdled him he could not resist using his prostrate 
foe as a sort of springboard for escape. 

Once out of the house young Teach decided that home 
was too dull a place to return to, though it did promise 
lively developments. So with a fortune, as it seemed 
‘o him, in his pockets, Edward Teach launched out on 
the seas of adventure. 

Feeling himself a man now, he proceeded to prove it 
by getting rousingly drunk at a rival tavern. Then he 
fell deep asleep. It may have been the drug in his 
liquor, for it did not occur to him that his father’s 
“crimping” resort was not the only one of its kind. 

But he realized it the following day when he came 
back to consciousness. His head was aching for more 
than one reason. Liquor enough to do for a veteran 
toper and a blow on the head with a belaying pin leave 
after-effects uncomfortable enough. When to this is 
added a foul forecastle on board a pitching bark, the 
combination would discourage even the toughest spirit. 

But Ed Teach was in his element. The lift of the 
ship on the crest of a sea lifted something, too, in the 
breast of the youth. Dizzy and weak of knee, he made 
his way hand over hand on deck. There he was knocked 
down by one of the mates just for moral effect. Teach 
grinned up from where he lay and watched the mate 
and his chance. 

The harsh salt wind and the spray sent the boy’s 
strength coursing through him again. The mate had 
turned away, his attention distracted by the misbehavior 
of a sail. There were plenty of belaying pins on board 
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a privateer. Teach picked up one of them, walked up 
and laid out the mate with beautiful precision. 

There was a roar about the decks and the youngster 
found himself chased by four burly seamen. They had 
the advantage of sea legs, but he had the speed. So up 
and down decks, across open hatchways, around wind- 
lasses and finally up the rope rungs to the top of the 
main mast went the chase. Of course, the boy had treed 
himself. 

But before he was dragged down one too eager sailor 
got a kick in the mouth that sent him overboard. An- 
other had his fingers crushed by the youngster’s heel and 
for the rest of his life he had something by which to 
remember him. But down came the boy, willy-nilly, his 
clothes torn off and his body battered up by the surviv- 
ing two sailors. 

The captain was a Jamaica bruiser. He naturally 
resented a mere cabin boy causing the loss of one of his 
men, smashing up two mates and creating a commotion. 
It was bad for discipline. While debating what to do 
with the youngster, he had him lashed to the mast and 
properly dressed down with a cat-o’-nine-tails. 

But no matter how big the welts that leaped out on 
his flesh, there was a grin on the bleeding, swollen face. 
Finally that unconquerable spirit made its impression 
on the captain. 

“Damn me if his pluck isn’t worth more to me than 
his carcass!” Captain Benjamin Hornigold muttered. 
“Tl keep him and train him!” 

So Edward Teach began his career with stripes of 
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service already on his back. The ship was the Bristol 
Belle. Its business was waging battle against the mer- 
chantmen of the French in what is known as Queen 
Anne’s War. The ship was privately owned and was 
given the right to plunder for private gain. The piece 
of paper that distinguished such a privateer from a 
pirate ship was called a “letter of marque.” It was 
only a bit of writing. But it gave the enterprise a cloak 
of legality. 

Young Teach flourished in this business like an in- 
digenous seed dropped into rich soil. It was most of 
it as easy as getting the gold coin and earrings from a 
drunken sailor by knocking him over the head. And 
even the fighting was enjoyable to the son of the Bristol 
“crimp.” He learned to wield a cutlass against the 
ship’s best. He could prime a pistol faster and shoot 
better than any one else on board. To seamanship he 
took as naturally as he had taken to looting. 

And there was a joyous brutality in him that won its 
way into Captain Hornigold’s heart. He made him suc- 
cessively third, second and finally first mate over the 
heads of men two and three times his age and experience. 
But then Teach had his genius for the sea. 

When Queen Anne’s War was over, with it went the 
excuse for privateering. But the appetite stayed with 
Captain Hornigold, many of his men, and had become 
a devouring passion with young Teach. So one dark 
night the Bristol Belle sailed out into the broad Atlantic 
on the old business with just two differences. 

This time there was no letter of marque. And there 
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was no narrow distinction as to the nationality to which 
any merchantman belonged. Captain Hornigold’s spirit 
was broad enough to take in loot without regard to race, 
color, or former condition of servitude. 

He showed his colors to the first ship he encountered 
on his new career. A small Havana brig saw the Bristol 
Belle crowding down on it. A shot across the bow from 
one of the forty-nine cannon on board the Bristol Belle 
caused the captain to ask the stranger as to what were 
his colors. Up to the top of the rakish mast came a 
ball of black cloth. Then the wind unfurled it and there 
showed against the inky background the white of skull 
and crossbones. The Bristol Belle was making its début 
as a full-fledged pirate. 

The brig tried to run from it. The Bristol Belle 
contemptuously overtook the Havana ship. Captain 
Hornigold trumpeted that if the brig did not stop at 
once, he would send lead through its hull. The brig 
didn’t believe it. With the uproar of thunder a dozen 
cannons spoke and the poor ship began its last half hour 
of life. 

The two craft came together and on to the deck of the 
brig there poured with cutlasses and pistols in hand, 
the rudest crew of the seven seas. They looted that 
ship with the speed and thoroughness of fire gutting a 
woodshed. The captain of the brig and such of his 
crew as were not killed by the cannonade were hurried 
on board the pirate vessel prodded by cutlasses or 
knocked overboard at the least reluctance to obey. 

The brig went down like a sick thing. And on board 
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the Bristol Belle the pirates celebrated their first haul. 
It was not much of a capture, but served as an appetizer. 

Two days later, off the Bahamas, a Frenchman was 
sighted, a rich merchantman from the looks of her. 
But she also seemed robust enough to give an account 
of herself. 

Down across her course bore the pirate. The mer- 
chantman turned to avoid the meeting. The pirate 
signaled with a gun to stop. The merchantman replied 
with five guns that she didn’t want to. Then Hornigold 
roared the command to his gunners to “let ’er rip.” 

With her full broadside to the Frenchman, twenty- 
four guns ripped loose an irregular roar. The French- 
man’s mainmast toppled over like a broken straw. A 
group of her sailors were torn to mince meat. And there 
was enough sense in the captain to surrender what there 
was left of the ship. 

Fortunately, enough was left to make a good craft 
after the mainmast was fixed up. Captain Hornigold 
picked a crew from among his beauties to man this ship. 
Then he looked around for the fit man to rule these 
men. 

His look on the snapping black eyes of young Teach. 
He was nineteen now, this black-haired young rufhan, 
and he was letting his beard grow, that beard which 
was to live in story. 

“Here you, Teach, here’s your first command 

The black eyes glowed, the shaggy head drew back, 
a great paw of a hand stroked a silken young beard 
arrogantly and from a bull throat came a wicked chuckle. 


99 
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° cde 2 be 4 
“Aye, aye, shipmate!” There was no “sir, 


tain,” or any other spoken token of superior rank. 
Teach was already sensing the day when he would call 
no one on earth, commoner, captain or king, any but a 


cap- 


vile name. 

His first act on board his first ship was to knock out 
three of the most obstreperous of his crew and cut down 
with a cutlass a fourth who raised his hand in self-de- 
fense. 

Teach was ready for Chapter II of his career. 

In the months that followed the two pirate ships had 
easy picking among the smaller craft. By that time the 
purse of Captain Hornigold was filled to bursting. For 
a pirate, his greeds were comparatively modest and his 
spirit landlubberly. He now wanted to enjoy comfort 
on land. King George at this time offered pardon to 
all pirates who would reform. Captain Hornigold saw 
his chance and accepted the “King’s mercy.” Before 
doing so, however, he sold the two ships to Edward 
Teach. 

The night Hornigold left him in possession, Captain 
Edward Teach of the Bristol Belle and the Rio du 
France, ordered a celebration. The scum or pick—call 
them what you please—of all the cutthroats of the At- 
lantic were gathered round the long table on board the 
flagship. 

At the head of the table rose Captain Teach. From 
that night he was to be more widely known as Black- 
beard. For his beard had now grown so long that he 
plaited it in four pigtails. Into each a ribbon had been 
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twisted. On this night as when in action, Teach wore the 
braided loops of beard flung back over each outstanding 
ear. 

Over his shoulder he wore, again as in action, a 
stout string on which hung three pistols ready for the 
touch of the match. In the cocked hat were lighted 
matches affixed. The glare from this gave his face an 
appearance of a figure from an inferno. 

“Straight from hell you look, captain!” laughed one 
of his men. 

The rest were so saturated with Jamaica rum, which 
sluiced up and down the table, that they had the hardi- 
hood to echo the witticism. 

Teach showed those wolfish teeth of his. 

“All right, my beauties, P'll give you a little taste of 
hell to see if that’s so!” 

He ordered several of the crew to bring in all the 
bars of brimstone there were on board. Then he fas- 
tened the door of the cabin so that no one could get out 
except by his leave. With a lighted match he set fire to 
the sulphur. Its suffocating fumes began to fill the room. 

In a sort of infernal cloud there swam the Mephisto- 
phelian face of the blackbeard pirate, grinning like a 
fiend. The men were soon strangling and fighting for 
air. As each ruffian staggered to the door he was thrown 
back by Teach. Finally the room was a welter of gasp- 
ing, writhing, choking pirates. 

Only the death that threatened them could have 
wrought them up to the point of trying to fight their way 
past the drunken pirate chief. One half strangled buc- 
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caneer made a wild lunge at him with his knife. Teach, 
who had his cutlass out, severed the man’s wrist. With 
a back stroke he cut open the scalp of another mad- 
dened pirate. 

By this time there was an excellent chance that the 
whole crew would suffocate. Only then did Teach, with 
a roar of laughter, throw open the door. He watched 
his devil’s crew tearing at each other to get out of that 
hell hole. And it was not till the last man had plunged 
headlong out aided by the flat of the captain’s cutlass 
that the leather-lunged villian himself swaggered out 
of the room. 

It was with such a spirit that Teach sailed forth on 
his cruise of the trade routes to the American colonies. 
And his ruthlessness was like that of a group of man- 
eating sharks preying on fat fish. Sloops from the 
West Indies, laden with spices, wines and woven stuffs; 
merchantmen bound for the colonies; packboats from 
one seaboard town to another; brigs and billops, pinks 
and brigantines, small fry and big fell successively into 
his clutches. 

Sometimes the sight of his pirate flag and a shot across 
the bow was enough to bring a ship to terms. More 
often it was a chase. Then the seamanship of the pirate, 
the speed of his flagship and his cannon invariably won. 

But on more than one occasion the prey showed teeth 
of its own. 

Then it was that Teach fully revealed himself. He 
seemed never so happy as when at the head of his mur- 
derers on an expedition in which blade and fire were 
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loosed. He fought with a kind of mad joy. His cruel 
black-bearded face, smeared with blood and lit up by the 
burning matches in his hat, made a picture sufficient in 
itself to strike terror into the hearts of beholders. 

But behind him were a crew worthy of such a leader 
and inspired by his cruelty and the joy of butchery. 
When the fight was over, what survivors reached land 
told stories of Blackbeard that sent shudders through the 
young American colonies. 

A warship, the Scarborough, was sent to sweep the 
pirate off the seas. Armed with thirty cannon, the war- 
ship scoured the ocean, confident that it had guns enough 
and to spare. 

Then one day the skull and crossbones hove into 
view. A quarter of an hour later the two ships turned 
broadside to each other. As forty-nine is to thirty, so 
went the battle to the pirate. And the warship limped 
back into Charleston harbor, the stamp of Blackbeard 
on its shattered front. 

Teach had long before come to a rascally under- 
standing with Knight, secretary to Governor Eden of 
the colony, and indeed with the Governor himself. 
Teach also had his spies on land, who sent him word 
of what to look out for and of what to take advantage. 
Thus Teach knew how the land now felt about him. 
Characteristically, the bully took advantage. 

His medicine chest was empty. Whereupon he sent 
one of his lieutenants, Richards, on board the Revenge, 
with instructions to sail into Charleston with all the 
insolence in the world. The name of the Revenge was on 
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every one’s lips in the colony. And one bright morn- 
ing there was the dreaded name on the bow of a ship 
riding brazenly into the harbor. 

The whole population was down at the water front 
when a large skiff put out from the Revenge for the 
principal dock. Standing in the bow was Richards in 
holiday garb, hands crossed on his chest. Immediately 
behind him was some passenger bound hand and foot. 
Manning the boat were six of the most flagrant gallows 
birds the colony had every set eyes upon. 

In the bottom of the boat was a huge empty medicine 
chest. 

Officers of the law and soldiers with drawn bayonets 
surrounded Richards and his crew the moment they 
landed. “You’re under arrest!” the captain announced 

Richards turned to the trembling captive behind him 
“Talk, you!” he commanded. 

The man came forward and was recognized as a Mr. 
Marks, one of Charleston’s important merchants. He 
had been taken prisoner on board one of his own ships. 
He had evidently gone through an ordeal, for his hair 
had turned gray. He read off a list of other citizens of 
Charleston who were kept prisoners on board the flag- 
ship of the pirate. 

“And Captain Teach says,” he ended, “they will all 
be put to torture or death unless you fill the medicine 
chest to the brim with drugs and bandages.” 

There were men and women bound in blood, busi- 
ness or friendship to every one of the prisoners he men- 
tioned. From these present there arose a clamor for the 
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prisoners’ lives to be ransomed. The authorities did not 
dare disregard the threat. 

So for the better part of a day up and down Charles- 
ton’s street a crew of pirates swaggered insufferably. 
They drank and did not pay. They insulted peaceful 
citizens and did not have to rue it. And late in the 
afternoon the big medicine chest, filled to overflowing, 
was brought down to the pirate’s skiff. 

“Captain Teach’ll send you payment in a couple of 
days,” Richards sneered. And he departed safely on 
the Revenge. 

True to his word, Teach freed his Charleston captives. 
But they landed in leaky boats and stripped naked to 
their respectable skins. 

Since even a mere worm will turn, there came a time 
when the colonies were determined to endure no longer 
the existence of Blackbeard, the pirate. This time the 
man fit to cope with him was found. 

Lieutenant Robert Maynard was as tough a sprig of 
manhood as Teach. You get something of the man’s 
caliber from the way in which he armed his ships. He 
knew, of course, that the pirate had cannon. But he 
refused to take any big pieces on board the Pearl, his 
warship. 

“Tf I take cannon with me, I may be tempted to settle 
matters with the pirate at long range. But if I have 
nothing but small arms, I will simply be compelled to 
rub noses with my friend!” 

Maynard and a little sloop set sail from Kicquetan 
on the James River. 
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Four days later in the roadstead at Ocracoke he saw 
the pirate. 

The expedition was supposed to be a secret. But 
thanks to the rascally Governor, the pirate knew all 
about it and was prepared. His ship was lighter than 
the man-of-war and could, therefore, come closer in to 
shore. Maynard sent several small hoats to take sound- 
ings and see how near to shore he could pursue the 
pirate. 

The pirate’s cannon blew the small boats to pieces. 

The tide was coming in strongly and the wind had 
died. The pirate ship was borne toward shore, and in 
shallow water it grounded. The warship was headed for 
the same fate, but would, of course, be stuck in deeper 
water. To get near to the pirate Maynard threw over- 
board every bit of ballast and even smashed his water 
casks. Thus lightened, his ship drifted nearer and 
nearer to the pirate. When within shouting distance 
Teach roared: 

“Damn you for villians! What are you?” 

“You can see by our colors we are not pirates,” 
Maynard retorted. “What about you?” 

“Well, send your boat aboard to convince yourself 
who we are,” Teach ironically invited. 

“I can’t spare my boat,” replied Maynard. “But 
I’m coming on board with my sloop!” 

Teach took out his cutlass and bellowed: 

“The devil seize my soul if I give you any quarter 
or take any!” 

“Agreed!” 
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Then Teach sent for a colored cabin boy, who was 
slave to him, body and soul. He whispered in his ear: 

“Sam, go down to the powder magazine and stay 
there. If by any devil’s chance things go wrong with us, 
we can none of us expect to see sundown. Our heads 
will be stuck up on spikes. So if things fall out badly, 
you light a fuse and fire the powder!” 

The negro went below and Teach turned to the attack. 

The tide lifting the pirate ship a little, gave it enough 
steerageway to bring its broadside to the man-of-war. 
Only a hundred yards lay between them. 

Suddenly from the pirate spoke every cannon that 
could poke its muzzle at the man-of-war. 

The broadside swept the ship with fearful effect, kill- 
ing and wounding twenty-nine. But Maynard’s crew 
were now toiling at great sweeps that brought the war- 
ship nearer every minute. Again roared the can- 
nonade and havoc decimated the man-of-war. Maynard 
ordered every man flat on the deck. Only he and the 
man at the wheel remained up. 

But before the pirate could let loose a third charge, 
grappling irons clanged to his deck and the two ships 
were together. On to the decks of the warship rained a 
shower of grenades. In the welter of smoke and ex- 
plosion it looked as though those on board the man-of- 
war had been wiped out. 

And now Teach sprang to the rail of his ship and 
gave his whoop of Berserk joy. Through the air he 
leaped to the enemy’s deck at the head of his men. His 
braided and ribboned beard tossing, his eyes of black 
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burning, in his heart already tasting victory, Teach 
landed on the deck of the warship, pistol in his right 
hand, a cutlass in the left. 

A blob of grenade smoke cleared and showed May- 
nard in his path with a pistol pointing toward the pirate. 
It barked, and a bullet bit into Teach. Again Maynard 
pulled the trigger; but this time the pistol missed fire. 

Before he could reload, Teach was on him, cutlass 
swinging. Wounded though the pirate was, Maynard 
found on his hands the duel of his life. While the two 
crews went for each other, their chiefs fought their own 
duel. Down went Teach’s blade and sheared off May- 
nard’s cutlass close to the hilt. 

Up went the pirate’s blade again to hack Maynard 
in two. The lieutenant swerved to cock a pistol. He 
would have never lived to touch it, had not one of his 
seamen, with his own cutlass, caught Blackbeard’s down- 
stroke, and not only diverted it, but also almost severed 
the desperate pirate’s neck. 

If Maynard did not take any cannon with him, he 
did bring sufficient men and small arms. Great as was 
the pirate’s advantage in big guns, the best of it now 
lay with the side that had most men. And from all sides 
the pirates found themselves pressed. 

But Maynard and Blackbeard fought on even terms. 

Foot to foot, blade to blade, bullet for bullet they gave. 
Maynard was wounded several times. But he gave bet- 
ter than he got. Again he shot the pirate. A third, a 
fourth and a fifth bullet went into the tough carcass. 
And still Teach fought on. Five times—nine—fifteen 
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times cutlasses cut into his flesh. But as if something 
more than flesh covered him, the grinning, blood-drip- 
ping black-bearded ruffian fought stubbornly on. 

And it was not till twenty cutlass wounds, five bullets 
and a great slug of lead had penetrated him, that the 
battle-drunk buccaneer toppled over. With his last 
effort he pulled once more the trigger of his pistol. 
The shot took another of the warship’s crew down to 
death with him. 

With their leader down and eight of their fourteen 
dead or wounded, the remaining six pirates jumped 
overboard. There, with man-eating sharks as alterna- 
tive, they begged for quarter—and got it. 

From a porthole in the powed magazine a negro 
watched the battle. When Blackbeard fell, the boy 
turned to set a match to the powder. But two prisoners 
guessed his purpose and, jumping on him, laid him out 
unconscious. 

When the Scarborough crawled, wounded, back into 
Boston with a ship in tow, every eye in the harbor turned 
to look at what was at its masthead. 

There, by a pendant of its own scalp, hung a severed 
head. And swaying in the breeze from the chin were 
four strands of black plaited and ribboned beard. 

Then Boston bells pealed. And soon ballads were 
being hawked about on the streets. Among them was 
one which Benjamin Franklin in later years called 
“wretched stuff.” And certainly he was entitled to 
judge it, for it was he who had written it. 

But Blackbeard’s story has survived the poem. 


THE MORAL PIRATES 


HIS true tale will bewilder youngsters and many a 
grown-up. What, moral pirates? Men who with 
cannon, cutlass, and pistol capture treasure galleons on 
the Spanish Main and then capture the hearts of their 
prisoners by the royal treatment they accord them? 
Pirates who fly the skull and crossbones and at the same 
time preach brotherly love? 

Pirate chiefs who can slash and shoot with the best, 
but who will not tolerate drunkenness or even profanity 
on board their ships? Men who sack and plunder sea- 
board towns and with the loot found tiny republics on 
a dark continent, Utopias where men actually live in 
liberty, fraternity, and equality? 

Freebooters who fight like fiends and live like great- 
hearted missionaries? Why not rather make us believe 
in white blackbirds, I can hear some of my readers ex- 
claim. Moral pirates! Bewildering; no, worse, in- 
credible! Well, life and truth aré so often bewildering 
and incredible. But let the story of Francois Misson 
and Thomas Tew speak for itself. 

Francois Misson was the youngest of a brood of 


children born to a none too prosperous French family 
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in Provence. In such circumstances a boy if he is the 
youngest will find himself at the bottom of the heap, or 
he will develop fighting qualities. 

The Misson children liked to play at soldiering. 
Their forbears were soldiers. And always Francois, 
the youngest, was general. 

There was never any dispute among them as to who 
was to lead the valiant Misson army against the fire- 
belching dragon who guarded the luscious orchards of 
Marquis de Braie. For it was Francois who created 
the dragon, made him seem almost real to his brothers 
and sisters, fired them with the sense of their mission 
to slay the wicked monster, and made their mouths 
water with promises of delicious apricots and grapes 
that would be theirs as the reward of the adventure. 

Then, born captain that he was, he would outline the 
battle tactics, lead the assault, set examples of high 
valor, and crown the enterprise with ringing victory. 

The only thing his troops didn’t like about their gen- 
eral was his habit of making long-winded speeches about 
liberty, brotherhood, fraternity, love of one’s neighbor, 
sharing one’s possessions with the whole world, and so 
forth and so on interminably. But as he permitted his 
loyal troops to gorge themselves on their loot while he 
talked they didn’t mind it so much. 

Francois had the physique of a wrestler with the eyes 
of a poet. At sixteen he had the body and strength of 
a young man. His glossy brown hair was long and 
wild; he had great, brown, glowing eyes; his fine skin 
was always bronzed with wind and sun. His was the 
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broad-boned square face of the man born to withstand 
the battering of storms and circumstance. 

He had a strong mouth alive with sensibility, gleam- 
ing teeth, and vivid lips; whether set grimly in fighting 
or flashing with eloquence it was a mightily convincing 
mouth, 

Home and the village soon became too small to hold 
Francois. He was like a wild colt in a stable. It was 
hard on both the young and his narrow environment 
for them to remain together. So the family proposed 
to make a soldier of him. 

But that meant living in barracks, traveling on foot, 
and although the period did not lack in wars and fight- 
ing, inevitably in a soldier’s life there are long periods 
of inactivity. That didn’t suit the temper of Francois. 

He wanted action even when there was nothing to do; 
and the sea is the only element that provides a storm 
to rock you even when you are asleep. So to the sea 
went Francois as naturally as a gull goes to salt water. 

He had a cousin, Captain Fourbin, who commanded 
the frigate Victoire, fighting for the Grand Monarch. 
Francois joined his cousin on board the ship not as an 
ordinary sailor, but as a sort of gentleman volunteer, 
who could go with the ship or leave it as he pleased. 

The Victoire was sent on a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. France was at war with England at that time 
and the cruise of the Victoire was a highly colorful 
affair, full of fighting and plundering of the enemy. 

The captain’s job was replete with exigencies that 
called for all the talent a man had, both for seamanship 
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and fighting. Captain Fourbin was a master at both. 
And always at his side in the press of storm or battle 
stood young Francois, learning the art. 

He was a glutton for learning, whether from books, 
men, or life. It was not long before the voracious 
youngster could, so to speak, steer a ship with one hand 
and wield a cutlass with the other. And the more able 
he grew the more impatient he became to use his talents. 

There was no lack of fighting for any one with the 
Victoire. She was pierced for forty guns; she carried 
only thirty; but Captain Fourbin always acted as though 
he had the full complement. For instance, off Sicily 
they encountered two Sallee rovers, the Lion and the 
Dragon, both Englishmen, therefore enemies. 

The Lion carried twenty guns, the Dragon twenty- 
four, forty-four against the Victoire’s thirty. But Cap- 
tain Fourbin shut his eyes to mathematics and pitched 
into the fight. 

The Lion got to one side of the Victoire, the Dragon 
on the other and then they let fly from every porthole. 
They aimed not at men, but up at the rigging of the 
Victoire. Their idea was first to disable the Frenchman 
and then board him. 

But the French at the guns fed them, as though they 
were modern stokers feeding an ocean liner’s fires and 
their mates pointed them with eyes as keen as hawks’. 
Every shot bit into the hull of the Lion just below the 
water line. 

The result was the Lion found itself so badly hulled 
that it began to list heavily. Fearing capsize the cap- 
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tain of the Lion ordered guns and cargo to be shifted 
to the other side so as to careen his vessel and keep the 
shot holes above water. Answering to the maneuver 
the ship began to tilt over. Up above the water showed 
the wounds in her hull. So far so good. 

But to the horror of all on board the Lion the ship 
kept on careening. Down and down went her ports, 
freighted by all the guns on board her. Would she 
never stop? Suddenly with a sickening lurch the Lion 
completely capsized, keel in the air; then sank. 

Now the Victoire had only the Dragon to deal with. 

The latter, although it had shot to pieces the Vic- 
toire’s rigging and raked its decks with gunfire, now 
decided for discretion, and turned to run. But Captain 
Fourbin had become too interested in the fight to call 
it a draw. So he gave chase and steadily gained. 

It would be only a question of minutes now before 
one could leap from the deck of the Victoire to that of 
the Dragon. And at the rail of the Victoire poised for 
the leap stood young Francois Misson at the head of a 
boarding party. 

His long, brown hair was whipping in the wind; his 
shirt was torn by a bullet and discolored with sweat and 
blood; he was actually laughing aloud with the exulta- 
tion of fighting; his right hand held a cutlass, the left 
a pistol. 

Mere yards now separated the two ships. The decks 
of the Dragon were simply swarming with dark-faced 
Moors. The Frenchman had lost heavily under the can- 
nonading from the two ships. Captain Fourbin had con- 
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centrated his guns on the now vanished Lion and the 
heavily manned Dragon had as yet suffered little loss. 
The odds in man power were against young Francois 
and his followers. 

Now the two ships ground their timbers against each 
other and onto the deck of the Dragon leaped young 
Misson and his crew. Instantly they found themselves 
in the thick of the fight of their lives. 

One French blade had to parry the thrusts of two and 
three Moors. Slashing and cutting, yelling exultantly, 
young Misson fought as miraculously as against the 
dragon he himself had created in his childhood’s 
exploits. 

But the scores of fighting Moors led by English pluck 
and brains were no figments of a boy’s imagination; and 
back to the rail were pressed Francois and his men. 
Some of them were hacked to pieces. Some were thrown 
down the hatches or into the sea. Some fought on partly 
disabled. But those who survived went as mad as their 
young leader and for every man they lost their cutlasses 
and pistols took usurious toll. 

Then from the Victoire to the Dragon leaped another 
boarding crew, and back this time went the Moors, firing 
and slashing, on the defense. The decks were treacher- 
ous with blood and cluttered with dead and wounded. 
The fighters stumbled and plunged like stampeded 
cattle. 

The roar of guns and the yells of battle-crazed men, 
the shrieks of the wounded and the cries of the dying 
were to young Francois like the trumpeting of a storm 
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to one who loves the sea at its maddest. He was in his 
element, and as he was leading the fight he led his men 
to victory. - 

Cut to pieces the Moor crew threw up their hands in 
surrender. Francois saw one Moslem leap down the 
main hatch. One would think that occupied as he was 
Francois would not have an eye for such a detail at a 
time when men leaped and fell into the sea by the score. 
But in the Moslem’s hand Francois saw a lighted fuse. 
Down into the hatch after him went the youth. 

The Moslem was running three bounds ahead of 
Francois. Down through the dark passages in the hold 
went the pursuit. Francois had a fair idea where his 
man was headed. And it was with a furious effort that 
he threw himself on the man and cut him down with his 
cutlass just as the Moslem had thrown open the door 
to the powder magazine and was about to thrust into 
it the lighted match. 

The danger of being blown to shreds now averted, the 
men of the Victoire gave the Moors the quarter and 
mercy they would not themselves have received had they 
lost. And deep down below the water line in the foulest 
conceivable of holes were found fifteen Christian cap- 
tives who were led up to the deck. 

“White for bliss and blind for sun and stunned for 
liberty.” 

Into the port of Leghorn went the Victoire with prison- 
ers and prize. Young Francois went ashore to spend 
part of his prize money and to go to confessional. There 
was a side to the youth which was as different from the 
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cutlass-slashing fighter in his as oil is different from 
water. 

The deepest passion in him was love of man. If along 
with it went a talent for fighting to the death it is not my 
job to explain the contradiction. Men often are that 
way; and we must take Francois Misson as we find him. 
But now that the lust of battle was over the youth felt 
agonies of remorse. 

So he went to confessional to purge his conscience of 
murderous memories. The priest to whom he confessed 
was little older than himself. Caraccioli was a fiery- 
eyed young Italian who had made the mistake of his life 
when he chose a career that would confine him to a 
priest’s cell. As Francois told of the battles he had been 
through, instead of filling the priest with the sense of 
Francois’s guilt he infected him with restlessness. 

Caraccioli was as predestined to the sea and fighting, 
to untrammeled thinking and restless roving as was 
Francois himself. The confession became instead a 
lure. The young Italian heard the wild music of battle, 
he visioned the glint of the sea and its limitless surges— 
and his little white-washed cell became a prison to him. 
Then, too, in the youth confessing to him he sensed a kin- 
ship in spirit, a comradeship it would take more than a 
lifetime to exhaust. 

The upshot was that Caraccioli put away forever his 
cassock and went along with Francois back to the Vic- 
toire. The ship returned to Marseilles. Here the two 
young men spent a restless month while the Victoire 
underwent repairs. 
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Then the ship was ordered to Rochelle to escort a 
merchant fleet to Martinique. At Rochelle the two 
young men found that the convoy was not yet ready; that 
it would be perhaps another month or two before they 
would move. 

A month or two of waiting on top of already two 
months of inaction was more than the two friends could 
endure. So they volunteered for a cruise in the English 
Channel on the Triomphe under Captain Le Blanc. 

It was, of course, not a pleasure cruise, this scouting 
around of a French frigate in the English Channel at a 
time when France was at war with England. Francois 
and Caraccioli got all the action they wanted. 

First, they chased and pounded to pieces a Jamaica 
freighter. Here Francois saw an action on the part of 
Captain Le Blanc which dropped into his nature like a 
seed in fertile soil. 

The Frenchmen had boarded the sinking Britisher 
and took every bit of booty they could lay hands upon. 
Then the search by the French crew extended to the per- 
sonal belongings of the British sailors. But peremptor- 
ily the captain stopped it. 

“We are not pirates,” he said, “but servants of the 
Grand Monarch. We do not rob the poor!” 

Where the soil is deep and rich the bounty of a corn- 
field flows over and flowers into bluets and poppies and 
other gay little blooms. So it seems to me that in the 
hearts of great fighters there is enough richness to give 
soil to the bloom of chivalry, magnanimity. 

Captain Le Blanc’s decent act in not letting his crew 
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plunder the poor belongings of their prisoners chimed 
in Francois’s nature and woke reverberations. That was 
the way to treat a conquered opponent! 

Two things had drawn Pére Caraccioli to Francois— 
the man of action and the dreamer. For in rare men the 
two do meet and reénforce each other; Francois was 
such a man. 

At a time when the first of our modern democracies 
was yet unborn by a hundred years, when kings and 
despots were the rule and slaves in chains were as 
familiar a phenomenon as dogs on leashes to-day, 
Francois dreamed of a state in which all men had equal 
rights, shared everything like brothers, in which one race 
was as good as another and men would prefer living in 
peace together to slaughtering each other for gain. 

To all this Caraccioli, with the fervency of a young 
Italian and a one-time priest, said a loud amen. If ever 
they came to power, the youths promised each other, 
they would bring these beautiful dreams to realization. 
We shall see whether they kept this promise. 

When their former ship, the Victoire, was ready for 
its cruise the two friends rejoined it. The frigate safely 
delivered the merchantmen at Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. Then it set out to hunt down whatever British 
ships it should meet. 

They had no difficulty in meeting their first Britisher; 
the difficulty lay in getting away from it. For into sight 
hove the Winchelsea, a mammoth warship carrying forty 
great guns and equipment to match. It was more than 
big enough to blow the Victoire out of the water; and 
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Captain Fourbin had bitten off more than he could chew. 

But having started it there was no alternative but to 
press the fight as strongly as possible. The two ships 
hove broadside to each other and let fly. The Victoire 
had only fifteen guns on that side and the Winchelsea 
twenty. 

When the roar of the British broadside answered the 
Victoire it was like a lion replying to a wild cat. Ai the 
first blast from the Britisher the tornado of lead swept 
the Frenchman’s deck with terrible havoc. 

Among the first to be killed was Captain Fourbin him- 
self and his three lieutenants. That left only the ship’s 
master alive as the commanding officer. Plunged sud- 
denly into supreme responsibility by a catastrophe that 
had swept off his superiors and threatened to wipe out 
the rest of the crew the master laid his hands on a rope 
to run up a flag of surrender. 

His hand never reached its destination. A strong 
young hand knocked it aside. Young Francois, cousin 
to the dead captain, and born leader that he was calmly 
thrust the master from his position in command. 

“By your intention you lose your post!” Francois 
cried. ‘Only the man willing to lead this ship to vic- 
tory or to death is entitled to command. Men!” he 
cried to the crew about him. “Will you follow me on 
with the fight?” 

He had to make himself heard above the roar of the 
Winchelsea’s cannon and his own. But they had no 
trouble understanding him and certainly he had no diff- 
culty in hearing their thundering assent. 
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Then the Victoire proceeded apparently to commit 
suicide. For instead of standing away from the Win- 
chelsea Francois steered his ship up to the Britisher. 
Down among his cannoneers he went keying them up to 
still higher pitch. 

Ramming and firing for their very lives yet keeping 
their brains cool and eyes clear for the deadliest pre- 
cision they could summon the men of the Victoire made 
every gun do the work of two; and every shot went home. 
Meanwhile, of course, the other ship was riddling the 
Victoire and playing havoc with it. 

The brave have a faith that even in the midst of black- 
est misfortune they can count on the grace of. good luck. 
Perhaps never was this faith so well borne out as in 
this fight. 

For one of the shots from the Victoire shrewdly found 
its way into the very bowels of the Winchelsea. Where 
the shot struck, timber took fire and iron broke into 
sparks. And one of the sparks lit on the powder 
magazine. 

To the desperate men on board the Victoire it seemed 
as if a timely bolt from the heavens had struck. One 
moment the Winchelsea was belching flame at them from 
the muzzles of its cannon. The next moment and with a 
roar mightier than all its forty cannon together the 
great warship broke in two, a bursting volcano in its 
midst. 

Even those on board the Victoire were shaken by the 
explosion. Still more were they shaken by the unex- 
pected turn of destiny’s whirligig. Between black de- 
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spair to radiant hope only the flicker of an eyelash 
intervened. 

What became of the Winchelsea has remained one of 
the mysteries of marine history. For reasons we shall 
amply learn the Victoire never reported the loss of the 
Britisher. From what we know of the explosion the ship 
must have broken in two. But some time later at the end 
of a great storm the head of the ship floated ashore at 
Antigua. 

On board the Victoire her new commander and what 
was left of the crew, were still stunned with the unex- 
pectedness of their salvation. Then Francois turned to 
his men: 

“Ours is the victory! And ours is the Victoire! It is 
by your consent that I am in command, and it is your 
consent I ask to make my comrade, Caraccioli, my 
lieutenant!” 

Caraccioli was lying in a pool of his own blood. One 
of the Winchelsea cannon balls had carried away his left 
leg. With rough sea surgery a man was binding up the 
stump as best he could. Even when he was down Carac- 
cioli had helped direct the fighting. So it was with 
unanimous acclaim that the crew gave Francois the lieu- 
tenant for which he asked. 

It was a curious, momentous speech of acceptance that 
Caraccioli made. His face was drawn with pain, but 
when he spoke it was as if some other man had just lost 
his leg, so little did his thoughts run on himself. He 
thanked Francois for the honor of the appointment. He 
thanked the men for their hearty endorsement of him. 
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Then he proceeded to propose a plan as bold as had 
been the fight they had so unexpectedly won. 

He pointed out to Francois that they were now masters 
of their own fate. “If we go back to Martinique to our 
superiors, the most that you, Francois, can hope for is a 
lieutenant’s commission. Whereas now you are captain, 
supreme. 

“And all that you, my comrades of the crew, may 
expect is perhaps a pat on the back and a continuance of 
your lives as common ordinary sailors subject to the 
orders of a captain who obeys an admiral, who obeys a 
minister, who obeys a monarch! All these have a power 
of life and death over us. 

“But as yet we are free men. We can still dis- 
pose of our lives and fortunes as we will. Shall we 
keep this freedom? Or shall we return it to our mas- 
ters?” 

Francois was shaken to the heart by this challenge. 
And among the crew an agitated murmur ran. Carac- 
cioli pressed his advantage. 

“You, Francois, and you, my friends, have often 
spoken idly of wanting to be not subjects to a king, 
but free citizens in a better world, in which liberty and 
equality of rights prevailed. You have wished for an 
ideal republic. Well, here it is, the republic of the 
Victoire! What do you say, Captain Misson? Shall we 
raise the flag of our own little republic and remain free, 
defending it against the world?” 

“Yes!” roared Francois passionately. 

“Yes!” roared the crew. ‘Long live our little re- 
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public! Long live our Captain Misson! Long live our 
Lieutenant Caraccioli!” 

The other officers of the little republic were chosen by 
the crew with inspiring unanimity. Misson then put the 
question as to whither the republic literally was to go. 
It was decided for the Spanish West Indies. 

The question next came up what was to be the flag. 
To most of the men there was but one alternative. They 
knew that a ship flew either the flag of its country or 
the black flag of piracy. So that a cry arose for the 
skull and crossbones on the field of black. But Carac- 
ciola objected. 

“We are not pirates, but lovers of liberty! We are 
not fighting to amass loot, but to put down tyranny!” 

To all this the young captain more than agreed. And 
it was at his suggestion that there was adopted as their 
flag a white field on which the motto was inscribed A Deo 
a Libertate—for God and Liberty. 

Then followed perhaps the most amazing scene in the 
annals of what I suppose must be called piracy, since 
most readers will agree with most of the Victoire’s crew 
as putting the color of piracy on the expedition. The 
ship’s money was brought up from the cabin and put into 
a great chest. 

“This money, my friends,’ announced the captain, 
“belongs to us all in common. It shall be divided, 
with equal share to every man on board, be he captain 
or cabin boy. To this money I add the silver of the 
captain’s plate service. Everything we have on board 
belongs to every one of you!” 
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But the crew objected. A spokesman for them pre- 
sented their point of view. “The captain’s plate service 
must remain part of the captains cabin furnishings. 
His cabin must be worthy of the post and the man we 
honor!” 

Thus the question of possession was dismissed as 
settled. Misson went on to address his crew, urging 
them to live in harmony among themselves. 

“But you will have to fight the whole world, I am 
afraid. For society will declare us to be pirates, and 
not only close its ports to us, but will send its war- 
ships to destroy us if they can. That means war and 
we shall not be the unprepared victims. I now, hereby, 
in the name of the Republic of the Sea, declare war 
against all nations who will so judge us! 

“At the same time I recommend to you, my brothers, 
a humane and generous behavior toward all prisoners 
you will take. We cannot expect to meet the same treat- 
ment from others should we encounter ill fortune. But 
all the more compulsory is it upon us to show a nobility 
greater than those on whom we wage war!” 

A muster of the crew showed two hundred fit for duty 
and thirty-five sick and wounded. Then the Repub- 
lic of the Sea set out on its cruise of conquest. In 
the Windward Channel they came on a_becalmed 
Boston schooner from which they took a supply of 
sugar. 

The captain, thinking the Victoire still a French man- 
of-war, declared later that he had never been more 
civilly treated. Later a Jamaica privateersman fell into 
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their hands. From this they took only ammunition and 
allowed it to proceed otherwise unmolested. 

But their next encounter was a less polite one. They 
came on two Dutch traders, one with twenty-two guns, 
the other with twenty-four. The Dutchmen refused to 
surrender. One on each side of the Victoire they kept 
up a stubborn defense until Misson lost his patience. 

Regardless of the Dutchmen’s belching guns he ran 
his ship alongside one of them, tied up to it, then press- 
ing the muzzles of his cannon against her side, he gave 
the order to fire. With great holes rent in her hull the 
Dutchman went down to the bottom of the sea, carrying 
every living thing along with her. 

Its consort, seeing the disaster, asked for quarter; and 
the Dutchmen were more than surprised not only to have 
quarter promised, but the promise kept. The surviving 
ship had a cargo on board of fine goods, gold and silver, 
lace, brocades, and the like. 

The citizens of the little floating republic then voted 
to take the captured ship into Carthagena and sell it as 
the prize taken by a French warship. This was done, 
and Misson used the name of the dead Captain Fourbin 
to avert suspicion. 

Caraccioli was sent ashore with a letter signed Four- 
bin, “explaining” the capture of the Dutchman and ask- 
ing the governor, Don Josef de la Zerda, to send the 
merchants on board the ship to buy the captured wares. 

The governor graciously acceded to the request, and 
not only received the prisoners, but sent the French 
captain a gift of fresh provisions. The goods brought 
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fifty thousand “‘pieces of eight.” In return the governor 
received as a gift a fine piece of brocade. 

In his apparently innocent heart the governor was 
touched. He then wrote “Captain Fourbin” that the 
galleon St. Josef would sail from Puerto Bello in eight 
or ten days for Havana and that she had on board silver 
and gold bars to the value of eight hundred thousand 
“pieces of eight.” Would “Captain Fourbin” be 
gracious enough to escort with the Victoire the trea- 
sure ship and see that it did not fall into the hands of 
pirates? 

Then it was that Misson and his crew saw the reason 
for the governor’s surprising kindness. He had an ax 
to grind. He had been angling for services to which he 
was not entitled. But magnanimously, even enthusi- 
astically, Misson and his crew decided to accept the 
governor’s touching commission. 

The Victoire hurried off to Puerto Bello. It looked as 
if the Republic of the Sea would start off with an ample 
treasury. For, of course, while the republic was 
founded on sentiments of brotherhood within its borders 
—or shall we call them sides—its citizens were far from 
being sentimentalists. 

They knew that if the governor had learned of their 
real identity he would have trained his cannon on them. 
So that they felt the Spanish galleon would be rightly 
theirs when it fell into their hands. 

But when the Victoire, all avid for its expected 
prize, hove into Puerto Bello, there was no St. Josef 
there. The galleon had already set sail. The corner- 
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stone of the new republic’s treasury had slipped away! 

To have one’s mouth water in anticipation of a Lucul- 
lian banquet and then to have it vanish into thin air be- 
fore one has touched a crumb would be mild disappoint- 
ment compared to Misson’s when he found that the 
galleon with eight hundred thousand pieces of eight 
which he was to escort, had escaped him. So he turned 
elsewhere for consolation. 

He began to pick up crumbs of comfort. A London 
ship bound for Jamaica cost him but little fighting and 
yielded four thousand “pieces of eight,” some rum and 
much sugar. Also there were on board twelve French 
prisoners. These were only too delighted to join the 
Republic of the Sea. 

Then north of Cuba he captured the Nieuwstadt, a 
Dutchman carrying eighteen guns. So overawed was 
Captain Blaes, the commander, at the Victoire bristling 
with its thirty guns, that he, too, offered but little fight; 
and the Nieustadt became consort ship to the Victoire. 
Also she had two thousand in gold dust and seventeen 
black slaves. 

Misson rounded up the Dutch captain, crew, and their 
slaves and proceeded to deliver a long harangue de- 
nouncing the institution of slavery. 

“Men who sell other men like beasts prove that their 
religion is nothing more than a grimace! No man is 
worthy enough to have power over another! You, my 
poor black brothers, I set you free! I offer you sin- 
cerely your choice of life. If you so wish I will set 
you on shore and let you take your way wherever you 
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please. Or, if you so wish, I shall welcome you to join 
us as equals in the Republic of the Sea!” 

To a man the blacks chose to enter as citizens of his 
republic. 

Caraccioli became captain of the Nieuwstadt and the 
two ships ran into the river Lagoa for cleaning and 
repairs. Here in the langour of a semi-tropical climate, 
in a land where man had no need to toil for fruit, and 
food grew literally for the mere picking, the citizens of 
the Republic of the sea—or if you choose to call them so, 
the pirates—leisurely enjoyed the taste of life ashore. 

In spite of all the sentiments of brotherhood and 
equality that sincerely prevailed in the Republic of the 
Sea decorum and man-of-war discipline were strictly 
maintained. But now they had in their midst Dutch 
prisoners, who were not part of the republic. There 
was no check upon them; for although Misson did not 
consider them brothers, he did treat them as human 
beings. 

But the Dutchmen were tough tars. They had enor- 
mous capacity for liquor and corresponding thirst. As 
Misson, consistently with his humaneness, put little 
check upon them, the Dutchmen soon hit their full drink- 
ing stride. The result was that the most common 
sight in the daily life of the republic was a drunken 
carouse. 

Then, too, the Dutchmen had a style of their own in 
profanity. Now, profanity like capacity for liquor, is 
considered by many men as a talent and becomes tempt- 
ing to exhibit. The more soberly speaking citizens of 
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the republic began to envy the Dutchmen’s magnificence 
of swearing. They began to emulate their style. 

What followed seems a little hard to believe; but I 
could lay before my readers dusty, but impressive docu- 
ments to prove what I am about to relate. Captain Mis- 
son, master pirate, called a meeting of the deep-drinking, 
free-swearing Dutchmen and preached them a sermon on 
the vileness of profanity and drunkenness! 

He had to use the Dutch captain as interpreter. But 
he managed to get every syllable of his sermon under- 
stood. His ears, he told them, had been little offended 
by bad language until they had come on board. His 
sight had not been annoyed by sottish drunkenness until 
they had come. 

“These practices minister neither to profit nor to 
pleasure,” he went on. 

The leathery Dutchmen could scarcely believe their 
ears. They began to show their intense amusement. 
They, hard-drinking, gin-pickled, sea-toughened mari- 
ners, were being lectured by a pirate chief in the lan- 
guage and spirit of a small town minister scolding his 
congregation for drinking and bad language! 

One more sentence remained to the sermon; and the 
grins of the congregation were broadening. 

“I have only this to add,” Misson concluded. “The 
next man I see drunk or from whose lips I hear profanity 
will be tied to a grating and severely whipped. Into 
the welts on his flesh salt will be rubbed. For every time 
the offense is repeated the punishment will be doubled.” 

Then he stepped down from from his pulpit and went 
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about his work. Most of the grins disappeared. And 
after three Dutchmen had occasion to realize that Misson 
meant every word he ever uttered, drunkenness and pro- 
fanity died natural deaths in the Republic of the Sea. 

When the two ships were spick and span again the 
republic took to the sea once more. Off Angola a second 
Dutch merchant was taken. She had much cloth on 
board, which gave the citizens of the republic a new 
wardrobe. 

But now there were ninety prisoners to handle; too 
many for comfort. So all the prisoners were put on 
board the new prize and allowed to sail away unmo- 
lested. It is interesting to read part of the report written 
by these prisoners of their former captors: 

“We were not a little surprised at the regularity, tran- 
quillity, and humanity which we found among these new- 
fashioned pirates. Indeed eleven of our men, includ- 
ing two sailmakers, one carpenter and an armorer, chose 
to remain with the pirates rather than go free with us.” 

In Saldanha Bay, ten leagues north of the Cape of 
Good Hope, an English ship fell into their clutches. She 
put up a stiff fight, but it cost her the loss of her captain 
and fourteen men, the Victoire losing only twelve. In 
return the republic was the gainer by some sixty thou- 
sand pounds and much broadcloth. 

The slain captain was buried by Misson with all the 
honors of war. He was sent to the bottom of the sea like 
the good mariner that he was. But the romantic Misson 
was not content with giving him the ordinary burial. 
In the ship’s company was a stonecutter. Somewhere 
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on board ship they found a small block of granite. Mis- 
son ordered the stonecutter to hew out a gravestone on 
which was carved. 


“Ici gist un brave Englois.” 


Then he sent the tombstone down to the bottom of the 
ocean to tell the fishes where lay “‘a brave Englishman.” 

Thirty of the English decided to remain with the 
republic. Their ship was added as the third of the fleet. 

I want to repeat that full half of Misson, alongside of 
the man of action, was the dreamer. So far the republic 
had had only the stability of the ocean to rest upon. 
Now Misson began to dream of founding a republic on 
land. So his eyes turned to the green shore of East 
Africa. 

Here were dazzling white beaches with an emerald 
sea breaking lazily over a land sleeping in the sunlight. 
Palms and fruit trees bowed their heads benignly and 
offered unstinted bounty to man. Birds of brilliant 
plumage darted through the air. The soil was rich be- 
yond the dreams of any tiller in more niggardly lands. 

Misson remembered from his rich store of reading 
how many times republics had been founded by pirates. 
He, who with considerable justice felt himself far above 
a mere robber, had vaster dreams for his republic than 
any pirate band ever had in going to live on shore. 

Why should not the Republic of the Sea become a 
republic on land and begin a newer and better world? 
So Misson hoisted the signal to his little fleet to make 
for the nearest land, It proved to be an island in the 
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Comoro group between Madagascar and the east coast 
of Africa. 

As the crews landed on the coral-tinted white beach, 
out of the green jungle came a black queen and her 
councilors. Behind them was a strong party of warriors, 
hideously painted and armed to the teeth. For some 
moments the two parties looked at each other, wondering 
whether it was to be blood or peace. Then the African 
queen with a woman’s intuition read aright the heart of 
the young man at the head of the whites. 

A smile of welcome was her greeting. At once the 
two parties grounded their arms and freely mingled in 
peace. In the motley connection of races and nationali- 
ties of the republic there were several who managed to 
fulfill the réle of interpreter between Misson and the 
queen. And through them both parties soon evolved a 
“pidgin” language. 

Between the heads of the republic and the feminine 
members of African royalty there soon developed ties 
closer than political. Misson became attracted to the 
queen’s sister, a slender specimen of primitive woman- 
hood. 

In his profoundly friendly feeling toward all races 
Misson dreamed of a humanity mingled of the bloods 
of all the races, whose genius would be all the more 
splendid because it comprised the gifts of all humanity, 
and whose vitality would be the greater because the cul- 
ture of civilization and the freshness of a primitive 
people would be thus united. 

Caraccioli also became interested in her majesty’s 
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niece. There was then held a gorgeous double wedding, 
the first of a series of marriages between the citizens of 
the republic and the subjects of her majesty, the queen 
of Johanna. 

Meanwhile on the mainland the African king of 
Mohilla had been planning the capture of the queen 
and her desirable domain. He was, of course, ignorant 
of her new ally. Nevertheless the war-party he brought 
down was a powerful one. Attacking the queen’s island 
empire by a descent in war-canoes, the king of Mohilla 
looked to a fairly agreeable conclusion. 

To his amazement came the queen’s warriors headed 
by hundreds of whites, all commanded by a white youth. 
To the king’s horror instead of the familiar and antici- 
pated attack with bows, arrows, and javelins, there broke 
out from the defenders the roar of musketry and of 
cannon. 

The king’s war-canoes were smashed like children’s 
toys, and he saw scores of his fighters drown in the sea. 
The issue was only too easy to foresee. Wisely the king 
made the sign of surrender. 

Only one hundred warriors remained to him when the 
battle ceased. With these as prisoners the king went 
ashore and delivered himself up to the mercy of the 
queen and her subjects. Gallantly Misson permitted the 
queen and her warriors to behave as if the victor were 
solely due to them. 

But soon he saw that they meant to treat their hundred 
prisoners according to the practice prevailing among 
savages. To the victor belonged the lives of the van- 
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quished, and the queen’s warriors licked their chops at 
the prospect of a juicy massacre. 

That didn’t meet with Misson’s sentiments. He was 
too understanding to try to reform with a single stroke 
what was perhaps an elemental emotion on the part of 
his allies. So he took the hundred prisoners on board 
his ships. 

With his customary chivalry he had sent back the king 
of Mohilla to his stronghold on the mainland. Now he 
managed to convince the queen that it would be 
good policy to live in amity with the king and to 
send the hundred prisoners to him as a peace offer- 
ing. 

She was easily convinced, and Misson sent a detach- 
ment of his men as an escort to the prisoners and to de- 
liver his message of good will. But the king of Mohilla 
was a savage, and not a very intelligent one. All his 
mind could grasp was that he was, so to speak, back in 
his home town with his own gang about him. Back, too, 
were one hundred of his best fighters. 

In his clutch were a dozen whites who had inflicted 
such a humiliating beating on him. This was as far as 
he could see. So he seized the messengers of good will, 
stripped them, maltreated them and sent back only one 
of them with an insolent message to Misson. 

The young idealist was outraged and the man of ac- 
tion, very warm as to temper, unlimbered. Boarding 
one of his ships and taking with him an ample supply of 
ammunition Misson set sail for the mainland. 

In front of the king of Mohilla’s town Misson pro- 
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ceeded to pound daylight into the king’s thick skull. He 
said it with cannon. Shell after shell dropped on the 
horrified blacks and tore their proudest strongholds into 
so many handfuls of grass and bits of mud. 

It was not long before the king, a sadder if not a wiser 
man, was down at the seashore on his knees, his hands 
aloft pleading for mercy. 

This was a plea to which the heart of Misson always 
responded. But never did his head part company with 
his heart. Having once experienced the king’s capacity 
for treachery Misson now demanded that he send two 
of his children and ten of his nobles as hostages. The 
king accepted only too readily, and sent the twelve 
people, presumably most dear to him, on board Misson’s 
ship. 

In return Misson and his comrade Caraccioli with 
only a boat-crew in attendance went to dine with the 
king, in token of amity. The dinner went off with sur- 
face smoothness. But as the handful of whites were 
returning to their boat, from the bushes came a shower 
of arrows. Out of seven of the boat-crew three were 
killed outright, two more were wounded. 

Misson himself took out his pistol and fired into the 
bushes. But an arrow lodged in his side and put an end, 
for the time being, to his fighting. And as though for- 
tune meant them ever to share equally, Caraccioli was 
similarly wounded. 

Then from the ship came rescuing parties. With 
Misson temporarily removed from command the others 
were not checked by any of his humane considerations. 
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They descended on the king of Mohilla with guns blaz- 
ing, and the torch ran wild. 

The foolish savage received what I suppose must be 
called another lesson. After the guns got through speak- 
ing and fire had sated its gluttony, there were neither 
king nor subjects left to benefit by what wisdom they 
may have got in the lesson. ; 

Returned to Johanna, Misson and Caraccioli and their 
men were tenderly nursed by their wives. It took them 
six weeks to recover from their wounds and get back 
their tireless energy. The enforced wait awoke again 
their restlessness for the freedom of the seas, the hourly 
chance that adventure and riches may heave in sight. 
So the fleet of three ships sailed forth again. Ten days 
after leaving Johanna they met game worthy of their 
valor. 

It was a great Portuguese ship, carrying sixty cannon. 
Neither side hesitated to engage. The three ships 
formed a triangle, whose fire was concentrated on the 
Portuguese. But the latter was no helpless victim. She 
was equipped for sturdy fighting, and fight she did. 

Her cannon ripped into the republic’s fleet and sowed 
disaster on its decks. Part of Caraccioli’s remaining leg 
was carried away by acannon ball. Twenty of Misson’s 
Englishmen gave up their ghost in the battle. But the 
odds against the Portuguese in cannon and men were too 
great; and she finally struck her colors. 

I just spoke of Misson’s cannon and men. In fairness 
I should add women. For both his wife and Caraccioli’s 
accompanied their husbands on the cruise. 
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When eventually the three ships closed in on the 
Portuguese and the fighting became hand to hand, the 
two women armed themselves with cutlasses and threw 
themselves into the fight, neither asking nor giving con- 
sideration on the ground of sex. Misson’s wife got a 
nasty slash in the shoulder from a cutlass, and Carac- 
cioli’s got a bullet in her side. But they accepted these 
as part of their marital fortune. 

The Portuguese was taken in tow by the fleet, and in 
a bay ten leagues north of Diego Suarez Mission cast 
anchor. Here was the land holding out two arms of 
welcome to him. Here was a natural harbor and entic- 
ing interior. And it was as if destiny had pointed out 
to a wanderer his preordained home. 

Misson announced to his republic that they would 
now “have a place they might call their own.” Not a 
human being was visible on shore. It was as though 
they had come on a new world waiting for the advent 
of man. 

The whole republic went on shore, and fired by Mis- 
son’s dream and their own zest, they fell to chopping 
down trees, clearing ground and preparing habitations. 
It may be remembered that the republic’s flagship, the 
Victoire, was pierced for forty guns, but carried only 
thirty. 

From the Portuguese armament the ten empty port- 
Noles were now filled with cannon. The remaining thirty 
Portuguese guns were so placed on shore that the cres- 
cent of harbor became strongly fortified. 

Then leaving most of his men at work Misson returned 
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to Johanna and notified the queen of his purpose of 
founding a settlement so near to her. At first she and 
her councilors were alarmed at the coming of a new 
power so near by which might soon threaten their own 
existence. But no one could for long doubt Misson’s 
sincerity; and when he pointed out that a neighbor may 
mean an ally as easily as an enemy, the queen again 
capitulated. 

She furnished him with forty of her subjects to act as 
laborers for the new colony, the only stipulation being 
that they were to be returned to her after the passing 
of the fourth moon. 

With the addition of laborers the building of the 
colony took on increased momentum. The Portuguese 
ship was torn apart and what was once her deck now 
became a dock. Her guns, as I have said, commanded 
the bay. 

Houses combining native architecture with what the 
whites could add to building from their own architecture, 
began to outline a town. The queen of Johanna now en- 
couraged many of her women to join the colony as wives. 
Land was tilled in common. Property was shared by 
all in general. 

Overlooking the town was a plateau, which, in turn, 
was topped by a natural amphitheater of little hills. 
Here Misson encouraged his subjects each to set up his 
fane to whatever God he wished. 

One hillock was a Catholic altar; its neighbor was 
preémpted by the Moslems; the natives worshiped on 
another hillock; three Chinamen made an attempt to 
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sketch out a little temple of their own; and those who 
believed in no god were free to indulge in their lack of 
belief so long as they did not intrude it on the 
worshipers. 

It was in the mdist of this little amphitheater and sur- 
rounded by the smoking altars of many faiths that Mis- 
son held the ceremony of naming his republic. 

“Here comes into being to-day the Republic of 
Libertatia!” he cried. ‘You, my people, are the Liberi. 
We dedicate ourselves to the spread of liberty and the 
love of liberty, toleration, and love of humanity under 
whatever faith and whatever skin. May our fortune 
equal the greatness of our hope!” 

It will be seen how much sincerity and strength of 
purpose had gone into the idealistic talk and speeches 
of young Francois and Caraccioli they made first as 
midshipmen in the hold of the Victoire under Captain 
Fourbin. For here in building and street, in harbor and 
tilled soil was the realization of what had once been only 
the generous words of youth. 

A party of Misson’s hunters went into the jungle for 
fresh meat. Up to then, as I have said, they felt as 
though they had come upon a fresh, unpeopled world. 
But now they saw a lone native looking with startled 
eyes on their hunting party. 

They well knew in what spirit their leader, Misson, 
would have greeted the shy wonder and anxiety of this 
native; and the hunting party acted truly in his spirit. 
They showed themselves so friendly and so cordially 
urged him to come with them that the native did so. 
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He was brought to Misson. The chief called for a 
bolt of scarlet cloth, an ax, and trinkets. Draping the 
cloth about the native, Misson hung trinkets on his per- 
son and put into his hand the ax, a wonderful instru- 
ment to one used only to implements of primitive make. 
Then he sent the native back to his village. 

It was not long before the native reappeared with a 
number of the chiefs of the tribe, bearing flowers, fruits 
and gifts. They entreated the white chiefs to honor 
them by coming to visit their village. 

Gladly Misson, Caraccioli and several of the leaders 
of the colony acceded. They were royally entertained 
and a holiday was declared in their honor. A strong 
party of picked warriors escorted them back to 
Libertatia. 

My excuse for dwelling on this incident, devoid of 
drama or melodrama though it may seem, is the thrilling 
contrast it offers to the usual story when one strange 
tribe encounters the encroach of another. 

Thus at peace with its neighbors and in the bosom 
of a fecund land and climate Libertatia leisurely de- 
veloped. But much as Misson dreamed of peace and 
quiet there was that in him which grew tired of mere 
dreaming. 

And whatever made him restless also animated the 
others. It was not long before the glittering sea beck- 
oned to them again and the clangor of fighting sounded 
in their imagination like a siren’s call. 

It was a tribute to the high loyalty of the two friends 
that Caraccioli, restive though he himself was for the 
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sea and action again, consented to remain in charge of 
Libertatia while Misson in the Victoire and the pick of 
their men went roving again. 

This time they sailed toward Zanzibar and if fighting 
was what they yearned for then fortune smiled upon 
them. For across the path heaved the great sides of a 
Portuguese ship showing twenty-five guns on each side. 
Such an armament meant rich treasure to guard. 

So that both adventure and appetite decided Misson 
for battle. Running up his white flag with its device, 
A Deo a Libertate, he opened fire. The Portuguese 
didn’t stop to decipher the flag, but replied with more 
guns than the Victoire. 

Under the blistering sun of a tropical sea the two ships 
spouted fire and death at each other. Misson knew that 
so long as they stayed at a distance the duel would go 
against him, for the Portuguese had more guns. 

He also could see on the decks on the enemy twice as 
many men as he had. But whereas one cannon is about 
as good as another of equal caliber, one man may be 
worth more than his number once he can come to grips 
with the enemy. So in the face of a galling cannonade 
the Victoire closed in with the Portuguese, and from one 
deck to the other leaped a boarding party. 

The approach had cost Misson men enough. Now 
the hand-to-hand fight against superior numbers was 
taking still greater toll. But, like the good psychologist 
and valiant fighter that he was, Misson cut his way 
through to the captain of the Portuguese. 

Him he engaged in single-handed duel with cutlasses. 
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The captain was a good seaman and a fair fighter. But 
Misson was a picked man, destined to stand out in his 
generation; and fighting was one of his great talents. 
So down to death went the captain of the Portuguese. 

They had fought their duel at the edge of a compan- 
lonway on an upper deck. When Misson’s cutlass finally 
clove the captain from collar to breast the dead man 
toppled down the steps into the midst of his own men. 

Every one saw him fall, and his hacked body carried 
with it the psychology of defeat. Misson’s men were, 
after all, picked fighters and, mistaken or not, they had 
something in their hearts to fight for; whereas the crew 
of the Portuguese were serving only for wages. So, not 
long after the death of the captain, the crew surrendered. 

Into the captain’s cabin went Misson and his lieuten- 
ants to discover what reward was theirs. In great cop- 
per-bound chests they found the greatest prize their 
cruising had as yet brought them. In bullion and in coin 
they found two hundred thousand pounds in gold. 

Laden with more treasure than they could spend in 
the uncivilized land they now called their home, yet 
fully appreciating all that gold would buy to make 
Libertatia the more livable, Misson returned to his 
haven. The guns on shore boomed a welcome and the 
guns on board the Victoire echoed the greeting. 

A festival was held at the reunion. Then Misson 
gave Caraccioli a pleasant holiday on the sea by sending 
him in the Victoire, accompanied by a consort, down the 
coast to the Cape, there to buy with gold many of the 
comforts civilization had to offer. 
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And here, for the time being, let us leave the Liberi 
in their charming Utopia while we go to Bermuda on the 
Atlantic to make the acquaintance of Thomas Tew, who 
was to play such a vital réle in the careers of Misson, 
Caraccioli, and Libertatia. 

He was a spare-framed Rhode Island Yankee, tor- 
mented habitually by a lust for change and action. His 
mind was as restless as his body and was forever forging 
ahead of him, in imagination exploring dark continents, 
hewing roads through the jungle to new lands of treas- 
ure, charting out new sea routes for lanes of rich trade. 

Madagascar had fired his imagination as a land of 
raw riches. And New York, with its great warehouses, 
enticed him as the other end of a route which he could 
ply, growing richer with each voyage. The fact that no 
one had thought of this combination before made the 
project only the more attractive to Tew. 

As capital for his scheme he had little more than his 
burning imagination and considerable skill as a mar- 
iner. Of money he had little or none. What he needed 
was first of all a ship, second a fit crew for his enterprise. 

Then he heard that in Bermuda, Governor Ritchie was 
fitting out two sloops to go to the mouth of the river 
Gambia on the west coast of Africa, there to attack and 
pillage the stations established by French traders in 
competition with the English. Tew applied for the cap- 
taincy of one of the sloops, and got it. 

Once on the high seas he permitted the other sloop to 
lose sight of him. 

Then calling his crew together he addressed them to 
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this effect: He pointed out that the mission on which 
they were sent would benefit nobody but a handful of 
private traders. There was danger in the expedition, 
but not the least prospect of booty or public good. 

He had a better scheme to propose, one which would 
lead them to ease and plenty and enable them to spend 
the rest of their days masters of themselves and with 
gold in their pockets. Instead of pulling chestnuts out 
of the fire for others, why not do it for themselves? 

The crew were more than ready for his proposal. 

“A gold chain or a hempen rope!” they cried. “We'll 
stand by you! Lead us!” 

His response was as generous as theirs. “I accept. 
But you shall have your say in the conduct of our enter- 
prise. Let you choose a quartermaster who will repre- 
sent you in all matters of general concern and without 
whose consent, as your agent, I shall do nothing. Then 
you, my crew, and I, your captain, will rise or fall 
together.” 

With a roar of approval the crew of the Jezebel, 
instead of proceeding north, rounded Cape Horn to that 
Madagascar of which Tew had so long dreamed. But 
it was to the sea that he looked for the fulfillment of his 
dream of riches—to the sea, to his good cannon and the 
better men under him. 

And just as the Jezebel came abreast of Madagascar 
there hove into sight a gallant, prosperous looking ship, 
fairly reeking with suggestion of good looting. “Our 
first prize, my lads!” cried Tew, pointing to the stranger. 
“Let’s show them our colors and speak the first word!” 
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Then to the masthead of the Jezebel ran up the black 
flag and the skull and cross-bones of piracy. And Tew’s 
biggest gun fired to the windward, demanding surrender 
of the stranger. 

But the stranger ran up a white flag with an inscrip- 
tion dedicated to God and liberty and sent an answering 
gun to the leeward of the Jezebel. The answer was as 
eager as the challenge, and the crews of both ships pre- 
pared for battle with the avidity of beasts of prey in 
sight of succulent game. 

As I picture to myself Francois Misson on his Victoire 
and Thomas Tew on his ship, each unlimbering his 
cannon to open fire on the other, I cannot help visioning 
some figure of destiny brooding over their ships at that 
moment and calling upon its infinite resources to stop 
at the last instant the two men from slaughtering each 
other, they who were to mean so much to one another. 

Just as the battle was about to break out there came 
from over the horizon the mastheads of a great ship 
flying the colors of a British man-of-war. The same 
thought must have occurred at that moment to Misson as 
well as to Tew. Here they were about to let fly at each 
other, protagonists of equal strength. 

After either of them had disabled the other that Brit- 
ish man-of-war would come in and lick the platter clean. 
For each ship knew itself to be quarry to the Britisher. 
Tew would be hunted down for his black flag. Misson, 
in spite of his white flag with its pious motto, was un- 
equivocally known for a pirate. 

On each ship the captain looked at the other and at 
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the man-of-war and hesitated which to take on first. 
Then each man recognized something kindred in the 
hesitation of the other to fire. Misson, with his charac- 
teristic impulse to trust people, took a chance. Signal- 
ing to Tew for a parley he got into a boat with his lieu- 
tenant and rowed over to Tew’s ship. He was allowed 
to board and was received civilly by Tew. 

“Look here, captain,” said Misson. “I have a feeling 
that you and I have more in common than either of us 
have with that British man-of-war. Suppose we first 
settle with him?” 

“Right!” said Tew. 

Misson went back to his ship and both craft turned a 
united front on the slowly approaching Britisher. The 
warship was bigger than either the Victoire or the other. 
It was not big enough to tackle them jointly. So the 
Britisher showed discretion and, putting about, gave the 
smaller craft a long stern chase and finally escaped 
them. 

Then the two captains held a parley to decide what 
next. 

“Before we fight each other,” suggested Misson. 
“Suppose you come to Libertatia and see if you don’t 
want to join us instead.” 

The two men had already recognized in each other 
spirits profoundly akin. So Tew readily agreed to ac- 
company Misson. The two ships put about and made 
for the harbor of Libertatia. 

Caraccioli, who had come back from his shopping 
voyage before Misson set out on this cruise, was on shore 
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to greet Misson. He saw coming in with the Victoire 
another ship and fired a salute of nine guns. Tew re- 
plied with a salute from his own guns. And all Liber- 
tatia came down to the shore to greet the newcomers. 

I have said that in the restless Yankee Tew there was 
a spirit kindred to Misson’s; which means that there was 
a strain of the visionary in him. When Tew saw Mis- 
son’s little Utopia with its citizenry of all races, owning 
everything in common and flying as its colors the em- 
blem of liberty and universal brotherhood, he became 
enamoured. 

He threw himself so headlong into the scheme that 
some of his crew, headed by the quartermaster they had 
elected, could not, and would not, follow him. They 
understood the desirability of having a little settlement 
of their own near by, which they would use as a base for 
their pirating. And this they decided to bring about. 

But all the rest about universal brotherhood and 
community of ownership seemed childishness to them. 
So they let Tew and half the crew remain in Libertatia, 
while they sailed down the African coast and, picking 
out a favorable spot, made a settlement based on purely 
practical and piratical considerations. 

Stimulated by the arrival of new and able recruits the 
citizens of Libertatia went ahead with renewed vigor 
developing their beloved land. More ground was 
cleared. More soil was tilled. More vegetable farms 
and grain fields were sown and harvested. 

But not everybody laboring there worked in the spirit 
of Libertatia. It must be remembered that there were 
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about a hundred and fifty Portuguese and other prison- 
ers who were no more converted to the ideals of Liber- 
tatia than were those of the crew of Tew, who had sailed 
away. These men were exceedingly unwilling laborers. 

At first Misson applied the pressure of the rudimen- 
tary justice that those who do not toil do not deserve to 
eat. But that astonishing streak of kind-heartedness in 
him which we have encountered before kept him from 
pushing this remedy to the limit. Besides he was so 
sincerely a lover of liberty and a hater of slavery that 
it went against his principles to force men to labor who 
did not wish to. 

In all this Tew and Caraccioli heartily agreed with 
Misson. 

But there still remained the problem of what to do 
with these unwilling elements in Libertatia. Misson 
proposed to put them on board the Bijou, to provision 
the ship, and land them at Zanzibar. Tew heatedly 
protested. ‘Do you want these men to tell the Portu- 
guese or the British navy where Libertatia is and have 
them come and blow you off the face of the earth?” 

Misson recognized the weight of this objection. But 
he countered it by proposing to make the prisoners give 
their word of honor that they would not reveal the loca- 
tion of Libertatia to any enemy, or serve against them. 

“Word of honor!” Tew cried. “Would you entrust 
our lives to the word of honor given you by your 
prisoners?” 

There are two kinds of “hard-boiled men.” There is 
the man who knows that many street beggars are frauds 
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and will not give a plugged penny to the most pathetic- 
looking medicant. Then there is the man of Misson’s 
caliber. 

He, too, knows that many beggars are professional 
frauds. But prefers to retain his faith in men and would 
rather give money to ninety-nine beggars he suspects of 
fraud than to deprive the hundredth genuine unfortunate 
of his needed alms. 

Misson preferred to act on his faith in men and run 
the grave risk that this faith would be imposed upon. 
His will prevailed. 

He called his prisoners before him and addressed 
them. He told them that they would be released and 
sent to Zanzibar on the condition that they give their 
word of honor they would not serve against him in any 
way. “Do you promise?” 

There was a unanimous affirmative. But in the fore- 
front of the prisoners were two Portuguese who had been 
petty officers on board their ship. Caraccioli had been 
observing them. They were over effusive in giving their 
word of honor as they had been over pleasant whenever 
any one in authority was looking in their direction. 
Caraccioli did not put much faith in their word of honor. 
But loyally he supported Misson. 

The Bijou with one hundred and thirty-seven prisoners 
and ten loyal Liberi set sail for Zanzibar, where the pris- 
oners were put on shore. The ship with its loyal crew 
returned to Libertatia. 

The inland sentinels now reported that a strong war- 
party of Malagasy blacks and many slaves they had 
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captured in native warfare were coming. The Malagasy 
offered the slaves for sale to Misson. They were sub- 
jects of the queen of Johanna, these slaves. 

Misson bought them. Then he made it clear to the 
Malagasies that he was opposed to slavery, and proposed 
to send those he had bought back to their queen. Neither 
the Malagasies nor the slaves understood the spirit of 
the speech. But the latter were delighted to be sent back 
unharmed to their queen. 

Tew, with his enthusiasm for Libertatia, proposed that 
he go out on a cruise to capture treasure; and what was 
more important, secure recruits for their republic. He 
and a crew of thirty-seven blacks, forty Portuguese, 
thirty English, and about a hundred Frenchmen set out, 
and off Angola captured an English slaver. The ship 
put up no fight and Tew, followed by his blacks, boarded 
the captive. 

With his hatred of the institution of slavery Tew took 
great pleasure in throwing open the hatches and releas- 
ing from the hold the two hundred and forty shackled 
negro slaves who had been inhabiting their indescrib- 
able hell below decks. 

As these now came up into the sunlight and saw their 
shackles struck off, their only thought was that only a 
greater misfortune was to follow what they had already 
been through. Grown men with the minds of savage 
children, they had been living through one hell after 
another. And to a man they sank cowering to the deck, 
their bloodshot eyes wildly looking to see what new 
terror was coming to them. 
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But from the well-dressed blacks of Tew’s crew came 
shouts of recognition, messages of cheer. Kinsmen were 
recognized. And in their own tongue they heard that 
so far from having to fear anything they were now set 
free, and would be taken to some sort of paradise on 
earth. 

And sure enough they were taken back to land and 
with every token of kindness assured that they had but 
to choose. They could either stay there and settle down 
in this comfortable colony, learn their language and 
their ways, be treated as equals with the whites, and 
allowed to share equally in the wealth of the colony. 
Or they would be given safe escort back to their tribes. 

So universal a language does the heart speak that what 
Misson said touched the blacks. They decided for cit- 
izenship in Libertatia. Whereupon the Frenchmen 
taught them their language. The other whites taught 
them to till the soil and build. 

Misson trained them into a battalion of fighters with 
firearms. This was not because fighting seemed to him 
the highest good. But being a realist as well as a 
dreamer he knew that his republic was threatened by 
the white world from over the sea, as well as by the great 
black continent at his back. 

He mounted many a time to the little plateau over- 
looking his colony, and looking down on the hundreds 
of his men of all races and nationalities, he must have 
dreamed greatly. 

If his Frenchmen, Portuguese, Dutchmen, Chinamen, 
and other Europeans and Asiatics lived together in broth- 
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erhood and amity as they were now doing, could not 
hundreds of others like them—thousands—and later 
hundreds of thousands—find it possible to do likewise? 

If he could get two hundred and forty Angola blacks 
to agree to a man to become Liberi; if his ideals could 
so easily appeal to primitive minds; if he was so easily 
able to teach them the language and husbandry of white 
civilization, why could he not eventually convert more 
and more of the dark continent to Libertatia? 

Knowing on what swift wings dreams will soar, to 
what great heights and with what wide sweep they en- 
compass the invisible, we can be sure that Misson envi- 
sioned a republic of brotherhood commencing with Li- 
bertatia, taking in all of Africa sweeping over Europe 
and finally embracing the whole world of man. 

Even as he dreamed he saw from his plateau five 
Portuguese men-of-war bearing down on his reality. 
They were each carrying fifty guns. And there was no 
mistaking their intent. They had come to wipe out a 
pirate’s lair. 

Their two hundred and fifty guns made an armament 
that exceeded those of the land batteries. It took Misson 
an instant to come out of his dreams and plunge into 
reality. The alarm had already been sounded. 

The guns in the little fort were manned. By the time 
Misson was at the shore Tew stood at the head of the 
whites, armed and prepared to repel the invaders. 
Misson’s own battalion of drilled and disciplined blacks 
was waiting for their commander. 

On came the Portuguese armada, their guns spraying 
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the crescent harbor. But the little forts on shore had 
been cleverly concealed, somewhat in the manner of 
modern warfare camouflage. While the land batteries 
had distinct marks to shoot at, the invader could only 
take a continent for target. The result was that al- 
though the Portuguese had more guns, the little forts 
wasted less powder. 

Every shot from the land found its target. And soon 
the foremost of the oncoming ships began to careen. 
On its decks wild confusion was visible. Then a wail 
came over the water as the ship rolled over on its side 
like some sick thing, and sank. 

But the four survivors were now inside the inner 
harbor, their guns sending lightning and thunder onto 
the land. For every three shots from the Portuguese 
only one replied from the land. But now another of 
the invaders lurched heavily and began to settle in the 
water. 

It was sinking out of sight, when still another of the 
armada got its death-wound. Again the wail of trapped 
men ina wooden ship sinking into shark-infested waters 
reached those on shore. 

Now only two ships remained. The shore batteries 
sounded a deeper note as each gunner redoubled his 
efforts. Down to the dock where the Victoire and the 
Bijou were moored now poured Tew’s white regiments 
and Misson’s black battalion, rabid not to defend, but 
to pursue the foe. 

For the two surviving Portuguese, catching a turning 
tide, were now trying to run for it. Then followed what 
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has been reported as one of the fiercest fights in sea 
history. Twice Misson and Tew managed to board one 
of the Portuguese. But the latter carried a crew of 
picked fighting men; and twice Misson and Tew were 
thrown back with losses to the decks of their own vessels. 

However, if the crew of the Portuguese were cham- 
pions of their country’s navy, behind Misson and Tew 
were the pick of the seven seas. And finally the captain 
of the Portuguese was crowded to the rail and threw up 
his hands for quarter. 

The remaining ship managed to get away. But the 
captured Portuguese was taken back to the harbor. 

The captain and all but two of his crew were treated 
with the utmost kindness and courtesy by the Liberi. 
The two exceptions were the petty officers whom Carac- 
cioli recognized as among those who had given Misson 
their word of honor that they would not serve against 
him. 

He brought them before Misson. “Didn't I tell you 
Francois, that you were a dreaming fool to trust these 
dogs?” he demanded bitterly. 

“T didn’t trust them,” Francois replied quietly. “I 
know a thief by his face as well as you do. But if it 
has cost us something to act on our faiths rather than to 
live in fear and follow only the light of suspicion, I pre- 
fer to pay the price. The question now is what shall 
we do with these two?” 

Caraccioli interrupted curtly. “It is a question, Fran- 
cois, which I shall take the liberty of taking out of your 
hands!” 
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He marched his two men into the square of the set- 
tlement. There he ordered the building of something 
new and exceedingly unpleasant to the eyes of Liberi. 
It was the gallows. Most of those looking on felt an 
unpleasant tautness about their own throats even as they 
helped to erect the grim structure. 

Murmurs arose in protest. It was a protest which 
Misson would support, and even Tew agreed with. But 
Caraccioli, the practical, did not give this protest time 
to grow. 

With his own hands he twitched a rope and up into 
the air went the two men, whose word of honor had 
meant nothing. There they hung, a warning as to how 
some idealists meet grim reality when it threatens their 
dreams. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to suppose that all 
the Liberi partook of the breadth of vision of their 
leaders. And between Tew’s Englishmen and Misson’s 
Frenchmen there soon developed friction. Now, friction 
between men of their caliber meant something sterner 
than words. Nor did words allay the friction. 

Tew, Misson and Caraccioli labored to overcome the 
racial antagonism which had been stirred up; but they 
labored in vain. Finally the impatient Yankee lost his 
temper. 

“If they are fools it will be no great loss if they kill 
each other off!” Tew said. “I propose that we give them 
guns and let them settle their argument!” 

Caraccioli took a more civilized view. His suggestion 
was that each company should choose a captain and that 
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the spokesmen decide on some basis of peace other than 
violence. 

Again Misson took the long view, the most difficult 
course, the way of the creative visionary. ‘‘No,” said 
he, “neither of your suggestions goes far enough. And 
I am glad this difficulty has come up. We are as yet a 
community without law. 

“We are as yet no better than the jungle in which the 
strongest survives because he can kill the weaker. We 
must have something greater than brute force prevail 
in Libertatia. Law must be born. The will of man must 
be expressed in a civilized way.” 

He then called a meeting of the whole colony. He 
proposed that regardless of race, color or nationality 
the whole colony be divided into groups of ten. Each 
group was to elect a representative to an assembly which 
would meet and make laws for their republic. 

As usual Misson’s vision had its way. The whole 
colony fell to enthusiastically and built a state house 
for their legislature, every man and woman in the colony 
having some share in the labor, regarding that share a 
privilege. 

When the assembly met, Caraccioli, presiding, made 
a handsome oration, proposing that Misson be elected as 
“Conservator” or chief of the colony. The thunder 
of unanimous assent overflowed the house of legis- 
lature and was taken up by the enthusiastic crowd 
outside. 

Misson accepted the post and appointed Tew admiral 
of the republic, and Caraccioli secretary of state. Carac- 
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cioli selected from among the colonists a council of the 
ablest who were designated as the cabinet. 

Then the legislature proceeded to pass laws. From 
one of the ships captured by Misson had been brought 
ashore a printing press and type. This enabled the 
legislature to have their laws printed, and thus attain 
the dignity of a written constitution. 

To take in fully the thrill that lies in this perhaps staid 
chapter, which I have just recorded, I must remind my 
readers that these proceedings were, after all, those of, 
what most people would consider, only a band of pirates 
building a lair on the coast of a savage continent in an 
age more than two centuries removed from ours. 

Freebooters and pillagers of the sea though they were, 
here was the founding and the making of a state; and 
many a proud state to-day has as humble and less pic- 
turesque an origin. 

Tew, as admiral, urged the building of an arsenal and 
the augmenting of the fleet. He succeeded to the extent 
that Misson did build several small sloops mounting 
them with eight guns each from the various ships the 
colony had captured. These proved to be “not only 
shapely vessels, but excellent sailors.” 

But, like most war department heads, Tew was op- 
posed by those who felt that he was taking away too 
much from the peaceful energies of the republic. A 
compromise was agreed upon; and the impatient ad- 
miral was more than satisfied when Misson consented 
to a cruise with himself in command of one ship, the 
Liberty, and Tew in charge of another, Childhood. 
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The latter would seem a surprising name for a ship 
in such a setting. But there was much meaning behind 
it. The colonists realized that if Libertatia was not to 
die out in a few years, children must soon make their 
appearance there. So it was largely to answer the 
colony’s elemental need for wives that the cruise was 
undertaken. 

The two ships set out for Arabia Felix, where they 
expected to meet and did meet one of many Mogul 
ships filled with sixteen hundred men and women 
bound on a pilgrimage to Mecca. The vessel bearing 
this huge human cargo was little better than a vast 
ark. 

It was carrying one hundred and ten guns for protec- 
tion. But so poor was the fighting ability on board that 
when the Liberty and the Childhood bore down on the 
ship the pilgrims fired one volley of small arms and 
abandoned the decks. 

Misson and Tew landed on the ship without the loss 
of a single man. It was resolved to put all the males 
and married women ashore. One hundred girls were 
then taken on board the two captor ships as a human 
levy. Scenes of heartrending lamentation ensued as 
they were torn from their families. Misson’s kindness 
of heart pleaded for them. But the other dreamers 
with more granite will prevailed. 

Then the two ships with their precious prizes turned 
back and soon entered the harbor of Libertatia. I am 
strongly tempted to dilate on the scenes that ensued at 
the distribution of the hundred wives among the colon- 
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ists. But it would take genius and more space than I 
have at my disposal to do justice to the theme. 

Meanwhile through the dim jungles of the continent 
a disturbing rumor was spreading. White people had 
landed. They had come not for a raid for slaves, not 
to hunt for ivory and gold, and for once their greed 
was not to be sated with a handful of riches after which 
they would sail away. 

No, these whites had come to plant an empire. They 
had magic weapons that spoke with thunder and light- 
ning and carried devastation invisibly over a range far 
beyond the hardest thrown javelin, swifter than the 
truest arrow. 

They had leaders of wisdom, whose words carried 
magic. Under their banner even men and women of 
their own continent changed their gods and instead of 
being stricken for it they flourished. They learned the 
ways of white men and fought side by side with them. 
Women had come to join the colony. Their offspring 
was appearing. Every month the strength and bounda- 
ries of that colony increased. 

Would not one day this colony arise and invade and 
overwhelm the rest of the continent? This was not a 
question these primitives asked themselves so much as a 
doom they visioned. Or it would be, unless the thou- 
sands of tribes now warring among themselves realized 
their danger in common, and arising in mighty numbers 
overwhelmed the new colony before it was too late. 

So while Libertatia began to hear the prattle of 
children within its borders, throughout the eastern con- 
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tinent there spread the sound of “dim drums throbbing 
in the hills half heard.” Painted black couriers hurried 
from village to village, from tribe to tribe. 

War-parties came to parley with other war-parties 
between whom only recently there had been savage war. 
Like some thundercloud forming below the horizon, but 
with a gathering storm behind it, events were develop- 
ing in the jungle, of which the colonists in Libertatia 
little dreamed. 

So little aware were they of all this that when Tew 
proposed another cruise with a considerable number of 
men and several ships, Misson consented. Away sailed 
Tew with the pick of the colony, while Misson and the 
rest settled down to the peaceful tasks of civilization. 

From heights along the coast hidden spies marked 
the departure of Tew and his ships. Through the 
jungle they slipped bearing the tidings. Tom-toms be- 
gan their ominous mutter. 

Harvest time had come—the easy harvesting time of 
the tropics—and yielded such a golden plenty to the 
colony that upon the plateau with its ring of altars to 
the various gods the smokes of worship went up in thank 
offerings. Peace was in the hearts of the worshipers. 

Then from the jungle, which closed in like a dense 
wall on three sides of Libertatia, arose a vast rumor, 
mounting to a roar. The jungle began to crackle, and 
from the dense greenery there came a rain of arrows 
and javelines. Piercing savage yells from thousands of 
throats broke the Sabbath peace of the colony and sent 
its members leaping from their altars to their firearms. 
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Then the jungle opened and out burst from all sides 
wave upon wave of hideously painted savages. From 
behind rhinoceros skin shields they hurled darts of 
death at the colonists, and with sheer numbers threat- 
ened to overwhelm them. 

Misson had theoretically considered such a disaster; 
and like the good commander that he was, had rehearsed 
his troops for such an eventuality. But it must be re- 
membered that Tew was off on a cruise with the pick of 
the colony’s fighters. 

Nevertheless Misson got every man behind his gun 
and let loose a barrage of fire and death at the oncoming 
hordes. But it was like trying to stop a tide by shooting 
at the waves. Row upon row of savages were mowed 
down by gunfire. And wave upon wave of blacks swept 
over them and on to slaughter, as if a whole continent 
were debouching on the scene. 

It was as much a slaughter of savages as of colo- 
nists. But even if one hundred blacks died for every 
colonist they killed, the outcome was inevitable. The 
swarming fecundity of Africa could stand decimation; 
the colony could not. 

The lovingly tilled fields were trampled into mud. 
The houses erected with so much effort and care went 
up in smoke and flame. And by handfuls and scores 
the men, women, and infants of Libertatia went down 
to death from the arrows and javelins, the spears and 
warclubs of savages. 

Misson soon saw that it was a case of either perish 
or fly. 
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Such women and children as were not slaughtered in 
the surprise of the attack were hurried down to the 
harbor and crowded on board the Childhood, the Bijou, 
and the Hope. 

Then when fire and foe had laid the colony waste 
and threatened to sweep the survivors into the sea, Mis- 
son and some forty of his fighters, white and black, hur- 
ried on board the three remaining sloops and cast off, 
with Misson in command on board the Bijou. 

Caraccioli, crippled though he was, had directed the 
whites under him in the fight as valiantly as Misson the 
blacks. Now he took charge of the Childhood in escape. 
The ships had barely cast off when the savages were 
down at the water front sending clouds of arrows at 
them. 

Certainly the fates were with the Africans that day. 
For Caraccioli, who had lost two legs in battle with 
cannon, who had received several other wounds in the 
scores of fierce hand-to-hand conflicts on the sea, could 
reasonably have escaped hurt now that his ship had 
cleared by some fifty or sixty feet. 

But of the thousands of arrows that flew from the 
shore in pursuit, one found a vital target and lodged 
in Caraccioli’s throat. He dropped to the deck dead. 

Into such panic his death threw the rest of the hastily 
organized crew that they bungled the handling of the 
ship and again headed for the land. In five minutes 
savages were swarming over its decks. 

Helpless to aid them the Bijou and the Hope fled out 
of the harbor. 
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Misson’s body, throughout the whole battle, had not 
received so much as a scratch. But he had not escaped 
harm. His followers scarcely recognized in their leader 
the young man who had seemed so nearly godlike to 
them. 

For he had grown aged in a few hours. Something 
vital had snapped in him. He who had fired with cour- 
age, youth, and vitality every one about him, now 
crouched like an old woman before a feeble fire. 

His splendid spirit had died when he saw Libertatia 
go up in flame. The continent on which he had hoped to 
found a new fair world had stamped to death and de- 
struction his great effort and dream. His spirit was 
dead, as it developed, beyond recovery. And soon after 
came his merciful release from death-in-life. 

Off the Guinea coast a typhoon caught the two little 
sloops. It crushed in their ribs. And down plunged 
every soul on board to the very depths of the churning 
seas. 

Over the broken fields of Libertatia, dotted with smok- 
ing ruins, crept the fecund jungle. Vines and creepers, 
swordgrass, wild shrubbery, and young trees festooned 
with parasitic growth soon blurred the rectangles of 
once cultivated fields; and wild life again swarmed down 
to the water’s edge. 

Where were once the voices of Utopians now sounded 
only the chattering of monkeys, the screaming of par- 
rots and the mournful howl of predatory beasts. And 
the stillness of the blazing tropics over the spot to this 
very day. 
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Thomas Tew sailed back to Libertatia and found it 
gone. Even from afar he guessed its story. - Without 
landing he ordered his ship to put about. 

He went back to America and engaged in semi-re- 
spectable trading adventures in the South Seas. His 
dream, too, was shattered, and with it his great romance. 
Of adventures, however, he must have had many. For 
we can judge this from the brief, but horribly vivid 
account of his death, which has come down, as told, to 
this day. 

Somewhere in the Indian Ocean the merchantman he 
commanded encountered a fighting Mogul ship. Says 
the log of that voyage: 

“In the engagement with the Mogul ship a shot car- 
ried away the rim of Tew’s belly, who held his bowels 
in his hand some small space before he dropped dead. 
This struck such terror in his men that they suffered 
themselves to be taken prisoners.” 

I have called Misson and Tew “moral pirates.” Now 
that you know something of their story you will charac- 
terize them according to your own conceptions of praise 
or blame. But few will deny them the laurels which 
are the just due of splendid dreamers and valiant ad- 
venturers. 
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BOUT the gorgeous tale of Sir Henry Morgan, 
buccaneer, I see fire. Now, fire has many aspects; 
you keep it in your vest pocket and light a cigarette 
with it without a thought, and toss it away as the least 
considerable thing in the world; the housewife uses it 
as a kitchen drudge; in the woods you make it boil eggs 
for you, or burn up your camp rubbish. But even as a 
slave it is treacherous; watch it; it has stealth; and noth- 
ing in all nature can make such a leap from the slavish 
to the devastating. 

Morgan began as a slave; and could some crystal ball 
have shown his future, I am convinced some one would 
have stamped out the devastating fire that hid in the 
heart of the young slave. The world would then have 
been spared the greatest pirate of the western seas; and 
lovers of true pirate tales would have missed a feast. 

But it is a feast for grown ups. It is too rich, too 
full, too highly seasoned for tender sensibilities. The 
fire which in the heart of young Henry Morgan, burned 
with increasing rage, and finally set the Caribbees in 
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if you like strong meat, here, in the story of Morgan, 
his fire will afford you a feast. 

And the spirit of a ballad of piracy sings in the very 
names of some of the dishes; gold of Puerto Bello, the 
sack of Panama; castles besieged by pirates; nuns in 
black and monks in white, forced to mount scaling lad- 
ders as living shields against fire from the besieged; 
twelve hundred pirates marching through the jungle with 
famine gnawing at their vitals; fighting over bits of 
leather to eat; subsisting on grass and the flesh of mon- 
keys; but marching on toward the greatest goal of loot 
in Spanish America. 

Then there are two thousand wild bulls let loose to 
tear up pirate ranks; fights of one against many. And 
dominating it all is a pirate chief with the will power 
of a god and the cruelty of a fiend; a pirate chief who 
pillages on so great a scale that the King of England 
bestows on him the belt of knighthood and governing 
power. 

There have been pirates as brave and cruel as Mor- 
gan, but I know of no one who was so able to fire his 
men with his own indomitable spirit; or as a history of 
him written by another pirate quaintly puts it, “‘so able 
to communicate vigor with his very words.” Here, then, 
is the tale. 

Morgan was born on a farm in Wales. He was squat; 
he had a sullen glower in his eyes of steel blue; he had 
certain temper even as a child; and at times he would 
nurse an injury or feel a desire without outward show. 
But something would light up in the depths of him, feed 
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as a spark feeds in the coal bunkers of a stricken ship; 
and in its own good time the fire would come up and 
raise hell. But it never hurt the man himself; indeed, 
like the fabled salamander, he seemed to thrive on it. 

By inheritance he should have raised crops and fat 
stock, married early and respectably, and died prosper- 
ous and unknown; for that was what his father and his 
ancestors did. But the boy could not face the land; 
those cold, sullen blue eyes brooded seaward; and when 
he was sixteen he ran away to the nearest seaport and 
hid on board the first vessel bound on a long voyage. 

He had no intention of working his passage; he had 
hidden among bales of cheap cloth and other goods 
bound for the Barbados; and he intended to hold out 
without food or water as long as he could, then to steal 
food as a rat does. He did endure five days of hun- 
ger and thirst; then he ventured to steal out. The ship 
was bucking and plunging in the teeth of a hurricane. 
The youth liked the turmoil, and hoped the crew would 
be too uncomfortable to notice his prowling. 

But a twister of a wave sent him headlong into the 
hands of a third mate, a bearded, hard-faced, hard-fisted 
bucko of the old days when the sea was no place for 
tender flesh. The mate got a grip on the youth’s wind- 
pipe. The boy had no weapon but his thumbs. With 
these he felt for the mate’s face, located the eyes, and 
did his best to gouge them out. Another brute of a wave 
knocked them both against the galley wall and broke 
both holds. 


The mate got on his feet first; he was more used to 
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ship’s bucking; and a well-placed punch sent the boy 
into unconsciousness. When he came to he found him- 
self bound and stuffed in some foul dark corner. 

The mate came after awhile, fed him soggy bread, 
and said n a low tone: 

“If ye raise your voice, young monkey, I’ll answer 
it—with my claspknife! But if ye keep quiet you'll 
reach land—if we do.” 

Young Morgan wondered at his situation. He was 
kept literally and figuratively in the dark all that plung- 
ing endless voyage; the mate fed him secretly; why? 
The boy could not surmise; but so long as he was fed, 
and the ship kept going, he was almost content. Once 
on land he would get free of his bonds fast enough, 
he told himself. 

Finally the ship quieted down; Morgan heard no more 
the swish of water; an anchor chain rattled. The 
mate cautioned him to follow him, and do it quietly; 
otherwise the knife that was cutting his bonds would 
do the same to his throat. 

It was night on deck. The air—the first fresh air 
the boy had breathed on the whole voyage—was balmy, 
laden with tropical scents. Near the ship was land, 
palms, a few lights. The mate guided the boy over the 
deck by prodding him in one side or the other with his 
clasp knife. The way led over the rails down into a 
rowboat. Two other youths were there, bound and 
scared. Two other sailors helped row the boat ashore. 

The three youths were hurried into a hut. Here 
swarthy, mustached planters looked them over, felt their 
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muscles, pounded their bodies for stamina—and began 
to bid. 

They were bidding for the purchase of the youths, 
buying slaves. For Morgan ten pieces-of-eight and four 
crocks of gin was paid, the lowest price in that auction, 
for he was smaller than the other youths, though more 
stocky. 

One of the planters bought young Morgan and took 
him off. He tied the boy to an ox cart, and getting into 
the cart, drove boy and beast half the night. When the 
beast began to weary, the planter got out and harnessed 
the boy into the yoke along with the ox. It was in this 
fashion that Morgan arrived at his first home in the West 
Indies; made his first entry on that stage he was to 
light up with the blaze of his exploits. 

In his slave life on the plantation the youth behaved 
exactly as a sullen dog under a cruel master; he stood 
the lash when it fell on him, as it did often; stood it 
without a whimper; but his steely eyes studied things; 
his heart stored up passion. 

After more than a year of this, Morgan was ready to 
change from a passive réle to an active one. He watched 
his master trudge off to a lonely part of the plantation 
one afternoon, heavy with liquor. The boy stole after 
him, his shirt stuffed with a light hemp rope. At the 
proper moment he stole up behind the man and felled 
him with a billet of wood; and while he was still un- 
conscious, the boy bound him. 

Then he ran to where he had hidden a heavy ox whip. 
That planter paid that night for every lash that had ever 
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fallen on the boy’s back; paid it with a hiding from 
which he eventually died. 

By that time, however, the youth had escaped to the 
harbor and shipped on a merchantman bound for Eng- 
land, but which he deserted in Jamaica. 

One of the principal, if unofficial industries of Ja- 
maica in those days was piracy. Jamaica being English, 
the pirates wore the cloak of privateering against Eng- 
land’s enemy, Spain, and sided with their none too per- 
manent allies, the French. But the pirates were not 
fanatical about, confining themselves to looting Spanish 
ships. As Morgan’s own history will show, the differ- 
ence between a pirate and a privateer was often only 
a matter of a few letters in the words. 

Morgan knocked about in Jamaica for a few years; 
slow as usual about advancing himself; slow, that is, 
in outward progress. Inwardly he was growing the man 
he was to be. He served as a young soldier and laid 
in the elements that later made him a natural general; 
he knocked about in ships and learned seamanship and 
battle on the water. 

Then, at twenty-five, he felt he was ready to go into 
business for himself. He had rounded up a score of 
hard-fibered British tars, hardheaded enough to hold 
on to some of the prize money they came on shore with, 
after a successful cruise against the Spanish. Morgan 
himself had but little money; and he kept that little 
to himself. 

But he proposed to the others that they pool their 
money and organize a stock company. ‘They were to 
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buy a ship, and themselves to man it. The ship was to 
cruise to the coast of Campeche. There they would 
try to annex other ships to themselves, ships and con- 
tents, with the consent of the owners if it could be peace- 
ably obtained; with the aid of cannon, pistols, and cut- 
lasses if need be. 

“No one was so able to communicate vigor with his 
very words.” It was that scholarly pirate, John Esque- 
meling, who wrote that about Morgan; and that ability 
won Morgan his unanimous election as captain of the 
enterprise. Their ship—a small one—set sail with few 
men, fewer guns, and with no honest purpose. But it 
had a born leader on board. 

Between a footpad slinking about the night streets 
of the city in search of a victim, and a pirate ship in 
the seventeenth century bobbing about on the dazzling 
waters of the Caribbean, there does not seem to be much 
in common. It is interesting to contemplate, however, 
how much alike their problems are. Down what alley, 
along what sea lane, pass the likeliest victims? Look 
out for the policeman, the warship! When the victim 
heaves in sight, is he armed? How much fight will he 
put up? What is the loot in prospect? And footpad 
and pirate decide each according to individual courage, 
equipment, and mood. 

Morgan’s first prospective chance came when two 
small merchantmen traveling together for comfort and 
mutual aid crossed his path. While yet they were too 
far off for their flags to be discerned, Morgan pointed 
to them and said to his first mate. 
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“We'll begin on them!” 

The mate peered through the glass. “They’re two, 
each as stout a ship as ours. And I think they’re French, 
our allies.” 

Morgan snatched his glass from him. “They look 
Spanish to the naked eye,” he said, glaring at his 
mate. “And once the smoke of cannon goes up, 
it’s hard to tell the colors on a main mast. Chase and 
fire!”’ 

“They’re two of them!” the mate repeated. 

He was a veteran of a score of sea fights, that mate. 
He knew the difference between a fighting chance and a 
reckless gamble. He had his full share of courage; 
but he lacked that touch of madness of the heart which 
all great fighting leaders possess. Morgan had it; and 
he knew how to “communicate vigor with his very 
words.” 

“With your cutlass in your right hand and your pis- 
tol in your left, how many of those merchantmen sailors 
would you dare to take on?” he challenged. 

The veteran fighter flushed. “Two—yes, by God; 
three, if need be!” he muttered, staring hard at the two 
merchantmen. 

“And I am as good a man as you!” Morgan retorted. 
“So is every man on board! Chase and fire!” 

They did chase and fire. But the two Frenchmen 
took to their heels; and luck was with them. An Eng- 
lish warship hove in sight; Morgan’s own ship flew the 
English colors, although there was nothing narrowly na- 
tional about his piratical enterprise. It would look bad, 
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however, for a ship ostensibly English to be seen chas- 
ing allied colors; so Morgan gave up the pursuit. 

But the episode had taught his mate a valuable les- 
son in daring, and whetted the appetite of the whole 
ship’s company inordinately. Two days later on a 
lonely stretch of sea they saw waddling toward them a 
fat merchantman twice their tonnage, and with a goodly 
bristle of cannon peeping out along its stout sides. 

“Chase and fire!” said Morgan, looking fixedly at 
his mate. There was that in the look that told the mate 
it would be best to offer no comment this time. 

So chase and fire they did. The merchantman, a 
Spaniard, looked haughtily at the insolent cockleshell 
that presumed to challenge it. Half its cannon would 
seem to be enough to put him in his place; to use more 
would be a waste of ammunition and a confession that 
the captain took the little fool of a ship seriously. 

But now the fire from the challenger was raking the 
big fellow’s decks, and as the two vessels neared, the 
merchantman was forced to take the situation seriously. 
The gunners on board the little fellow were uncom- 
fortably expert; the seamanship was obviously superior; 
and some insolent spirit seemed to be driving them 
both. 

The big fellow shot away the pirate’s bow and cut 
down one of his masts; yet on he came. Now they were 
near enough to discern the faces crowding at the ship’s 
rails whenever the cannon smoke for a moment lifted. 
Then came the grinding of timber against timber, and 
in the midst of a welter of yellow sulphurous smoke 
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the pirate crew leaped and poured over onto the decks 
of the merchantman. 

They were met by easily twice their number. But it 
was as Morgan had reminded the mate, one professional 
fighter with cutlass and pistol in hand was worth more 
than an ordinary seaman; and leading them on and 
backing them up was a man whose spirit could fire a 
pirate with as much madness as lay in a crock of rum. 

The smoke of fighting rolled thick over the deck, while 
under foot the planks grew slippery and covered with 
bodies. The merchant crew grew confused; confusion 
mounted to panic, as the pirates broke up the solid mass 
of the defenders into smaller groups. One of the largest 
of these groups centered about the main mast, and with 
backs to each other, fought off the pirates. 

Morgan, who used no cutlass, who bore about his neck 
a cord hung with several braces of pistols, ran from 
one group to another, directing the battle, firing coolly 
at selected targets, and with his cold mind constructing 
out of the confusion of his enemies stratagems for their 
undoing. He sent four of his men up into the rigging 
with cutlasses. 

Here they hacked at yards and sails. Down on the 
defenders about the mainmast fell a wilderness of sev- 
ered sails and ropes, tackle and light spars, burying 
them and putting the finishing touch to their chances. 
The pirates fell on them with cutlass and knives—and 
the heart was cut out of the merchantman’s defense. 
The rest of the crew raised the cry of “Quarter!” 

Morgan agreed to quarter. It was not his heart that 
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agreed to it, but that calculating mind of his. To but- 
cher the rest of the crew might cost several of his men; 
and he was indulging in no sentiment at such a price; 
so he gave the word for the battle to cease. 

The dead were chucked overboard; the wounded of 
the merchantment were set adrift in a few rowboats, with 
only enough food and water to last them a day. The 
survivors were disarmed, and under the supervision of 
pirates, set to work. 

Morgan moved his command to the big ship, and put 
his first mate in charge of their own vessel. The two 
ships set out in search of further increase to their en- 
terprise. One, two, three, and—at the end of ten days’ 
cruising—four Spanish merchantmen fell victims to 
Morgan’s rapacity and skill. Then he set all sails for 
Jamaica again. 

Jamaica was, as I have said, English, and England 
was at war with Spain. Technically, what Morgan had 
done was to privateer against the enemy, and his entry 
into the harbor with his five prizes set patriotic bells 
ringing and cannon booming in salute. 

But in the taverns on shore his exploit was discussed 
by knowing ones, not as war, but piracy. As I have 
said more than once in this series, the line between 
privateering and buccaneering was often too fine to be 
observed by gentry not given to finicky distinctions. 
Of these in Jamaica at the time was old Captain Mans- 
velt, who was quietly recruiting a considerable fleet of 
ships. He was looking about, too, for a good man 
to be his right hand in an ambitious enterprise. 
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It was just then that Morgan came sailing back with a 
yield of five ships on an investment of one. Mansvelt, 
the veteran, invited Morgan, the young man, still in his 
twenties, to drink and have a talk. 

“T have ten ships and four hundred men,” he said to 
Morgan. “Join me with your five and I make you vice 
admiral of the fleet.” 

“Good enough,” said Morgan, “if that makes me full 
partner with you.” 

The insolence of his proposal was as effective as his 
daring in fighting. When several weeks later the fleet 
set sail from Jamaica, fifteen ships and five hundred 
men, including French and Walloons, Morgan was both 
vice admiral and leading spirit of the fleet. For the 
fire in the young man’s heart set aglow the imagination 
of his men more vividly than did the setting sun of the 
old admiral. 

Just as on his début he had tackled two ships to his 
one, so now that he was vice admiral he set a goal for 
his fleet that only a conquering navy would dare attempt. 
It was no longer stray merchantmen that he was after, 
mere merchandise. What he now wanted was nothing 
less than land of his own, a port to be the haven for his 
fleet, a naval base from which to launch campaigns of 
conquest. 

Off the coast of Costa Rica is the Isle of St. Catherines 
with another little island across a narrow channel. The 
Spanish had built a fort and two castles upon the larger 
island and the dwellers in the small settlement about the 
castle cultivated land on the other. The Spanish valued 
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the place as a sort of watch post to their rich holdings 
in Panama and Costa Rica. 

For that very reason Morgan fixed his steely blue eyes 
upon it. The fort and castle combined stood on a rock 
that jutted out into the sea. The idea of capturing it 
had only been half convincing to old Mansvelt; so he 
let Morgan do all the planning and executing. 

Morgan spread out his ships in a three-quarter circle 
about the fort. Those in the fort thought he meant to 
bombard it. They didn’t know the insolence of the 
young man’s spirit. He did not want to damage those 
forts; already he thought of them as his own. Instead 
of cannon fire there came from each ship flotillas of row 
boats loaded with men and small arms. 

Heedless of the fire from the fort the boats came on 
to the land and gained the shore on a front of a mile and 
a half. Up the beaches charged Morgan’s men. The 
main island was little more than a rock, every part of it 
exposed to the view of those in the castle. There were 
excellent marksmen at the portholes in that stone shelter, 
and they laid out many a pirate. But the mates of the 
dead and wounded seemed to have no eyes for fatalities 
in their ranks; they kept right on charging up to the 
ponderous and bolted oaken door that led into the small 
fort. 

Now those in the fort could shoot the pirates at close 
range, while the attackers had nothing but stone and oak 
for target. In their leader, however, they had a stout 
battering ram. In spite of a wicked rain of bullets the 
pirates kept dragging up to the castle a huge chest of oak 
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which they seemed determined to present to the Spanish 
at any cost. It took almost a score of pirates to carry it, 
and as fast as a man dropped another took his place. 
They were taking it to the door of the castle and the last 
dozen yards cost the lives of as many pirates. 

Eventually, however, the present was laid at the castle 
door. Bullets from above fell in vain on the thick 
oak planks of the top of the chest. Once they had 
planted the thing the bearers of the gift ran back until 
they were just within musket range. 

The side of the chest nearest the attacking party was 
of thin wood. Several of the most expert marksmen in 
Morgan’s fleet now lay down on the ground and sighting 
their muskets began to fire at the chest. 

One of the bullets found its intended mark, and with 
a mighty blast the chest blew up and with it went the 
door into the castle. To those inside it sounded like the 
crack of doom; and so it was, so far as the castle went. 

For now the full pirate force stormed forward, and 
before the defendants could get down to their own gate 
the pirates were inside. Snarling and hacking they went 
at the Spaniards who broke and retired to the stone tower 
of an impregnable part of the castle. 

When the pirates had reduced to complete subjection 
all those who had not found shelter, Morgan sent one 
of the prisoners up to the tower. 

“Surrender or starve!” was the choice offered. 

In the hope of rescue the beseiged decided to risk 
starving. But after four days of it they surrendered. 

Meanwhile Morgan had thrown a bridge of boats and 
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planks across the channel to the smaller island, and with 
old Mansvelt looked upon their conquest. A fort, a 
little harbor, a settlement and some cultivated land; 
all their own. It gave even old Mansvelt a glow about 
the heart. 

“Something to have lived for!” he said to his young 
vice admiral, and there was heartfelt admiration in 
the tone. “I never dreamed we’d end up with our own 
land under our feet!” 

Morgan stared at him in all but open contempt. “End 
up?” he echoed. “This is only a beginning!” 

“What next?” Mansvelt asked uneasily; after all he 
was getting on in years and the young man’s pace was 
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arduous. 

“El Puerto del Principe—then Puerto Bello—then on 
the Continent itself, Panama!” 

Old Mansvelt looked askance at his vice admiral. 
Was he drunk with his victory? Or was he a fledging 
emperor who one day might make those wild words come 
true? Mansvelt drew a troubled sigh. He was man 
enough to feel the challenge; too old not to quail at the 
thought of what even an attempt to carry it out would 
involve. 

“You'll be my death yet!” he complained, and reluc- 
tantly he fell in step with the young man’s stride. 

Morgan left St. Catherines in charge of one hundred 
of his French crew under the command of Le Sieur 
Simon, whom he named governor. These were to hold 
the fort for the pirates while Morgan and Mansvelt went 
back to Jamaica to recruit a still larger fleet, more men, 
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more cannon, and return to St. Catherines; thence to 
descend on the Spaniards along Morgan’s ambitious 
program. 

The young man’s stride prophetically proved too 
arduous for the old pirate. In the midst of their labors 
in Jamaica to raise the big fleet, Mansvelt went to bed 
one night unable at first to sleep for the worry young 
Morgan was causing him. But in the morning he was 
unable to wake; his tough old heart had given out. And 
young Henry Morgan, son.of a respectable Welch yeo- 
man farmer was admiral of as large a pirate fleet as he 
would be able to raise. 

Meanwhile Don John Perez de Guzman, newly arrived 
Spanish governor of Costa Rica, was told that off his 
coast, what was formerly a Spanish fort and islands, 
were now in the hands of English and French pirates. 
Costa Rica and its still more important neighbor on the 
south, Panama, were among the most important Span- 
ish holdings in America at that time; Spain was at the 
height of its power; and she spared neither men, means 
nor armament to protect her new-found Eldorado, a land 
of gold. 

Don John Perez de Guzman did not trouble to send 
an expedition against the pirates at St. Catherines. He 
knew he could wipe out that pirate nest with one-tenth 
of the force at his command. With grandee dignity he 
sent only a letter to Le Sieur Simon. It was curt, but 
not discourteous, that letter. In effect it gave him and 
his men the choice: “Get out or get wiped out!” 

Le Sieur Simon knew what strength was at the dis- 
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posal of the governor of Costa Rica; strongest in that 
part of the world next to the governor of Panama. The 
French commander of the pirates was counting on the 
return of Morgan with his big fleet. But Morgan was 
having trouble in recruiting it as fast as he would have 
liked, and Le Sieur Simon had only three days in which 
to declare his choice with the Spaniard. 

He decided against suicide. The Spanish governor 
sent a force to occupy the fort at St. Catherines. In 
return for this sensible surrender the pirates were put 
on board a vessel and shipped off to Puerto Bello, then 
a rich and powerful Spanish city. 

Morgan, still raising his fleet at Jamaica, gave a 
thought to his little domain at St. Catherines, from which 
he was to embark on his enterprise of empire. It needed 
settling, he decided; men and women to make their 
homes there, to cultivate the land and prepare it for its 
future as a permanent base for his fleet. With this end 
in view he sent out a ship with supplies and men and 
women. 

With English colors at its masthead the ship arrived 
off St. Catherines unsuspecting of what had happened 
since Morgan had left the fort. The Spanish on the 
island saw the trusting vessel approach. Whereupon 
from the fort sounded cannon in apparently friendly 
salute, and the halyards ran up the flag of Eng- 
land. 

Hopefully the Morgan ship entered the little harbor 
and men and women went on shore with smiles on their 
faces. They were met with smiles, too. But they were 
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Spanish faces, and there was nothing of friendliness in 
their welcome. The fly had walked into the spider’s 
parlor. 

Little dreaming of this Henry Morgan, with that in- 
domitable drive of his, finally accumulated the fleet he 
wanted. He had twelve big ships, a number of smaller 
ones and seven hundred fighting men, part of them 
French. Then he called his captains together for a 
council, 

“First we sail for St. Catherines, our own port!” he 
said. ‘Then on to conquest! I had planned at first to 
begin with El Puerto del Principe, then Puerto Bello, 
and only then attack to Panama. But now that I have my 
fleet I propose we waste no time with smaller fry, but 
attack Panama at once!” 

A mutter ran about the council board. Panama! 
Their young admiral was mad! It would take thousands 
of men to get within fighting range of that proud city; 
and here were only seven hundred. 

“No!” was their vote. “One step at a time! Time 
enough to dream of Panama after we’ve sacked El 
Puerto del Principe and Puerto Bello—if we survive 
them!” 

Morgan eyed them askance. He had set them too 
strong a draught to down at a gulp. They needed in- 
spiring. He did not dare as yet to override the united 
will of his captains. But he thought he knew how to 
put heart into them. He was too impatient for “one 
step at a time.” 

“All right, then we'll return to St. Catherines. Per- 
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haps the feel of your own land under your feet will send 
a little manhood into your hearts.” 

Henry Morgan’s fleet of twelve ships tugged at anchor 
chains in the harbor of Jamaica, ready to leave for St. 
Catherines in the morning. Morgan and his seven hun- 
dred French and English pirates were in the town, roar- 
ing on their last carouse before setting out “for home 
at St. Catherines and thence on to conquest!” 

The French, who comprised about a third of Morgan’s 
force, drank by themselves, the English elsewhere. 
Frenchman and Englishman both roared toasts to Mor- 
gan as he passed from tavern to tavern. But when it 
came to carousing the men of the two nations separated. 
With fighting men the slightest difference in race is often 
a cause for fighting. Morgan, however, saw to it that 
they forgot nationality and remembered only loyalty 
to him. 

In every tavern he brought the pirates to their feet 
by his toast, 

“Remember our route—St. Catherines, our home— 
then Puerto del Principe—then Puerto Bello—then the 
sack of Panama!” 

And, deep in liquor though they were, the pirates 
glowed with admiration at their young admiral’s mad 
program. 

“St. Catherines—Puerto del Principe—Puerto Bello 
—Panama!”’ they roared back at him. 

In the midst of their carouse came a ship with news 
for Morgan. St. Catherines had been taken by the 
Spanish; taken without a shot; surrendered to Don John 
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Perez de Guzman, governor of Costa Rica. Great guns 
had been mounted; the fort had been strengthened; the 
garrison was greater than Morgan’s whole fleet; com- 
munication with Costa Rica had been so set up that at 
the first sign of Morgan and his fleet Costa Rica would 
send fleet and cannon, men and munitions enough to 
blow him off the face of the seas. 

The news sobered the captains, and a council was 
hastily summoned by Morgan in the middle of the night. 
The plan had been to sail at sunrise. What now? 

To understand the effect of the news on the captains 
it must be remembered again that Spain was then at the 
height of its power. And Morgan, while ostensibly 
fighting for England, was really in business for himself, 
a pirate; a pirate insolently planning war against the 
proudest, richest nation in the world! 

“No St. Catherines for us now!” the captains firmly 
voted. ‘‘We couldn’t beat the Spaniards there!” 

All eyes were on Morgan as the decision was voted. 

He looked at his captains with those pale blue eyes 
of his, smoldering fire in them. 

“Very well,” he said slowly. “We skip St. Cath- 
erines!” 

“And go where?” 

“The next step up—the sack of Puerto del Principe!” 

A storm of protests broke out. Here they had just 
voted to abandon his mad program at its very threshold 
—and he was instead proposing to go ahead as if they 
had already won the first battle! 

But remember old John Esquemeling’s “‘No one was | 
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so able to communicate vigor with his very words.” 


Actually when the fleet set sail that dawn as intended 
the bow of every ship was turned in the direction of 
Cuba, where miles inland from the Puerto de Santa 
Maria lay the city of Puerto del Principe, the second 
step of Morgan’s proposed program! 

The fleet lay well away from the shore until night 
should come. Morgan planned a surprise march and 
attack on the city. It was so well located inland that 
hitherto it had been free of raids and attacks. A thriv- 
ing trade in hides had developed there. Rich planta- 
tions ringed the city. Hundreds of families lived in 
comfort and even luxury. Indian slaves abounded. 
And in case danger threatened, the governor of the dis- 
trict, of which the city was the center, had eight hundred 
fighting men, including a troop of well mounted cavalry. 

On the way to Cuba Morgan’s fleet had captured a 
small ship coming from the very port for which Morgan 
was bound. Several Spaniards were kept prisoners, to 
be used as guides once the fleet landed. Morgan knew 
how to make enemies serve him, and then the art of 
torture was one of the recognized branches of warfare. 

But in the night a young Spaniard worked himself 
free of his bonds, stole to the deck, slid down a rope and 
swam to the shore. Gaining the land he summoned new 
strength and set out through the jungle to warn Puerto 
del Principe of the coming of Morgan. 

The governor had plenty of time to prepare his force. 
First he sent two hundred men, in four companies, to 
hide in the jungle and lie in wait for the pirates. Then 
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trees were cut down and every road from the shore to 
the town was made impassable—every road, that is, but 
the one that led past the hidden ambuscades. 

Before the town was a plain which would reveal the 
approach of the pirates in ample time should their appe- 
tite survive the four ambushes. Before the wall of the 
town stood ready the mounted force. And, just to make 
sure, every citizen sent his money and jewels away to be 
hidden. 

Morgan and his seven hundred descended on the coast 
by early morning. Leaving a small force to watch over 
the fleet he turned inland. One look at the road to 
Puerto del Principe, choked with felled trees, told him 
that his coming was expected. Some one pointed out 
another road leading in the direction of the town. It 
was nice and clear, Morgan was told. 

“So it is,” he said dryly. “But I make a road of my 
own!” 

A gang of men chopped a new way through the jun- 
gle, and thereby spoiled part of the governor’s plan; for 
the four ambushes lay in wait for Morgan in vain. 
And before the two hundred fighters thus wasted found 
out what had happened Morgan had passed out of the 
jungle and appeared on the edge of the plain. 

At sight of them two hundred horsemen spurred for- 
ward. They were clad in steel corselets, and the plan 
was to fall on the pirate companies, smash their forma- 
tion, scatter them and cut them down. 

Morgan gave the word: “Don’t bother with the men! 
Shoot the horses! Three men at every horse! Fire!” 
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The pirates waited till the cavalry charge was well 
away from the city and almost on top of them. Then 
they let fly. Six hundred good marksmen systematically 
shot at two hundred rapidly approaching targets. At 
the outbreak of the volley one hundred horses reared, 
spun about and, kicking their riders off, threshed about 
in death throes or galloped about wounded or free. A 
second volley and a third finished what the first had so 
well begun. The cavalry attack was smashed and the 
heavily armored riders were being hacked at by experts 
with the cutlass, three pirates to each defender. 

Three hundred townsmen, under the command of the 
governor, came out from their hiding places behind the 
city walls and hurried to rescue the fallen horsemen. 
Down behind the dead horses dropped the pirates and at 
their leisure picked off the approaching Spaniards. 
When the rescuing party gained the fighting line they 
were so reduced in numbers that the pirates went at 
them greedily. 

In the town panic reigned. The ambushes had failed; 
the cavalry defense was cut down; and now the last line 
of defense was crushed in. Out of the town gates on the 
side away from the fighting poured its citizens. But the 
pirates were already in the town, shooting, seizing men, 
women and children, and beginning to loot. 

They were a bit premature in their looting. Many of 
the last guard had run back to the town and in different 
parts of the town had locked themselves in stone houses, 
barricaded the doors and through the windows, set up 
guerilla sniping at the pirates. The crack of muskets 
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through the town streets reached Morgan just as he 
entered the gates at the head of his troops. 

“It’s nothing” reported one of his captains. “Small 
knots of Spaniards in locked houses. We’ll stamp those 
nests out!” 

“T’ve neither time nor men to waste!” Morgan replied. 
“Bring me a score of women!” 

They were brought. 

“Go through the town!” Morgan told them. “Say to 
your fellow townsmen barricaded in the houses this: I 
give them a quarter of an hour to come out and sur- 
render. At the end of that time if there is a single man 
still behind closed doors I will set the torch to the whole 
town and roast him alive!” 

There was undoubtedly something in Morgan’s way 
of saying these things which convinced not only the mes- 
sengers, but also the recipients of the message. The 
barricaded doors opened and, to the last man, the fight- 
ers surrendered. 

Morgan had all captives herded in the several 
churches of the town; the doors were locked and strong 
guards established. Then the pirates gave themselves 
up to looting. For they no longer had battle to contend 
with. 

But the looting was not up to expectations. There 
had been too ample notice of their coming. The citizens 
had too well hidden their wealth. 

Whereupon Morgan went to the churches in which 
the townspeople were imprisoned and said: 

“T want ransom for every man, woman and child here. 
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Until I get it every unransomed person goes without food 
or water. Then I shall expect a second ransom for 
your houses. If by a certain day that is not forthcoming 
I set fire to your town and transport every one to Ja- 
maica, where you will be sold into slavery!” 

While from the locked churches sounded the wail of 
frightened women and children the pirates gave them- 
selves over to orgy. And while they feasted those in 
the churches went without food or drink. Night came; 
another day dawned, again night; another day—and 
still not a drop or crumb passed the lips of the prisoners. 
Children and women fainted from lack of food. Sev- 
eral died. 

Then a committee of four citizens said to Morgan; 
“Give our women and children something to eat and we 
will go to our fellow countrymen in neighboring towns 
and try to raise the ransom!” 

Morgan agreed. 

But his patience was tried at the lena of time the 
committee stayed away, and when they did return they 
reported only: 

“We have run up and down and searched the neigh- 
boring country for ransom, but there has been no re- 
sponse to our appeal. Please give us more time!” 

Morgan perhaps would have yielded to the petition, 
not out of humaneness—that was no part of him—but 
in the hope that they would really bring him ransom. 
Unfortunately for the Spaniards a Negro had been cap- 
tured in the woods, a messenger, on whom a letter was 
found addressed to the committee by the Spanish gov- 
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ernor of Santiago. The letter instructed the committee 
to maneuver for delay. Meanwhile he, the governor, 
was organizing a force big enough to come and crush 
the pirates to the last man. 

Morgan well believed this possibility, for he knew 
how strong were the forces at Santiago. He showed the 
committee the letter without a word. The four Span- 
iards turned deathly white. Nothing short of instant 
butchery could be expected from this man now. 

They did not know that the very quality of heartless- 
ness in the man also made him disinterested in such 
purely emotional indulgence as revenge. 

“Bring me five hundred oxen and cows, slaughter 
them, salt them, take them on board my ships. Do it at 
once!” 

The Spaniards dared not try tricks this time. Indeed 
they congratulated themselves on the easy escape they 
had. Morgan, reckless though he was when loot was 
at stake, felt no reluctance in retreating when superior 
forces threatened. It was his way of sticking to his 
program, by not wasting his forces on battles that led 
to no loot. 

If any reader thinks this is only a glossing over of 
mere fear on Morgan’s part I advise him to suspend 
judgment till the end of the story. 

The five hundred beeves were brought on board the 
fleet by the Spaniards; a certain amount of ransom had 
been squeezed from the town; and the fleet set sail. 

The spirit on board the ships was none too happy. 
When division of loot was made it was found that only 
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fifty thousand pieces of eight was the yield of the enter- 
prise, and the cost of the expedition alone was far in 
excess of that. Financially, therefore, the first part of 
Morgan’s expedition was a failure, which had its effect 
on the men. 

It took only a spark to set fire to their tempers. Two 
marrowbones furnished it. The French contingent in 
Morgan’s fleet were trying to console themselves with a 
feast of fresh beef. A chef among them on Morgan’s 
flagship had just carved out two large marrowbones 
wherewith to make soup stock. A great blond Briton 
saw the chef carrying the bones off to the cook’s galley. 
The Britisher, like a dog at the sight of a bone in the 
mouth of another, became interested and snatched the 
marrowbones from the Frenchman. 

The latter struck him in the face. The Englishman 
dropped the bones and, whipping out his cutlass, invited 
the Frenchman to clear a place on the deck. The French- 
man accepted eagerly and preceded the Britisher to the 
dueling place. Whereupon the latter drove his cutlass 
into the Frenchman’s back. 

Down went the Frenchman dead, and up sprang a 
score of Frenchmen to revenge themselves on the Brit- 
isher. To the rescue of the Britisher came his fellow 
countrymen—and civil war broke out on deck. 

Morgan heard the turmoil and ran out of his cabin. 
He had two of his pistols with him, primed and cocked. 
He did not wait to ask questions; indeed there was no 
time if he was to stop half his crew from killing the 
other half. 
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Aiming carefully, he first shot an Englishman dead, 
their leader. Then he shot the leader of the fighting 
French. That proved his neutrality and dotted the i’s 
and crossed the t’s on his declaration that he would cut 
the throat of any man who did not at once stop fighting. 

They did stop fighting. Morgan then held court. The 
captains of the French contingent acted as prosecutors. 
Morgan rendered judgment that the Britisher was guilty 
not only of a cowardly deed, but of starting civil war. 
He sentenced the man to hang; and himself hoisted the 
rope in sight of the whole fleet. 

He convinced the French that he was truly impartial. 
He did not convince them that better luck would come 
with bigger enterprises. The French conferred among 
themselves. Then they came to Morgan with their 
decision. 

They had had enough of it. They wanted five of the 
ships and a parting. They no longer had faith in his 
program or in his star. 

Morgan had no choice left but to let the French go. 
Every Frenchman in the fleet got on board the five 
vessels. The captain of their seceded fleet put out his 
hand to Morgan in parting. Morgan ignored it. 

“T take the hand of no coward, least of all a French 
coward” he said. 

Thus the expedition that had toasted Morgan’s pro- 
gram so unanimously broke up at the second stage. 

In such bad spirit did the parting take place that it 
would have taken little indeed for a battle to break out 
between the French and Morgan’s loyal ships. 
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Immediately on their departure he called a council 
of his remaining captains. 

His captains waited for him to speak; in the face of 
the loss of nearly half his force what did he mean to do? 
They were men tough in heart and kidney, able to stand 
more than average men, but even with a whole fleet 
Morgan had set them a task to try a man’s soul. Would 
he dare now to propose anything but a modification of 
his slogan: “St. Catherines—Puerto del Principe— 
Puerto Bello—Panama?” 

Morgan felt curious eyes on him. He did not like 
their silence, their waiting for him to speak. So he de- 
cided to keep silent. 

For fully five minutes no one said a word. Finally 
Morgan won. Beard, one of his oldest captains, spoke 
up: 

“What next, admiral?” 

Morgan looked him through and through with those 
eyes that made one think of steel. 

“I gave you your route when we set sail from Ja- 
maica,” he said. “I see no reason to change it. We 
have made Puerto del Principe. We are going on to 
Puerto Bello!” 

“What! With half our men gone!” 

“With most of our cowards gone.” 

The captain squirmed under Morgan’s gaze. 

“Whose lips or looks call me coward, lies!’’ Beard 
said rising. 

“We'll let your actions name you,” Morgan retorted. 
“T steer for Puerto Bello. And you?” 
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Beard turned to the council table. “Any fool at a 
country fair is ‘brave’ enough to spend all he has for a 
‘chance to win a gold mine.’ Only we call him fool and 
not brave. Comrades, there is a man of Morgan’s 
kidney, Link, by name, sousing now in Jamaica. Five 
months ago he started with five rat-eaten hulks and one 
hundred and fifty of the scum of Jamaica’s taverns—to 
do what? To sack Panama! To-day most of his men 
are food for fishes. His hulks are rotting at the bottom 
of the sea. And he is pickling his hide in rum. Is 
such a man brave or a fool? And do we here want to 
join his fellows?” 

A murmur ran about the table, some of it in agree- 
ment with Beard. Morgan rose. 

“All right, Captain Beard,” he said, “we return to 
Jamaica!” 

The council looked in amazement at the unexpected 
surrender. 

“And a wise decision you have made,” Beard 
nodded. 

“Wise, indeed,” Morgan said. ‘We go back to Ja- 
maica to get one man in place of a ship full of cowards! 
Captain Beard, will you gather all those of your kind 
and—I was about to say ‘man’ a ship to yourselves? 
The sooner we are rid of you the better for the rest of us. 
In your places I go to seek Link, a man, as you have 
well said, of my kidney!” 

It was an agitated council that followed. But, as 
always, Morgan had his way. Captain Beard with one 
hundred men, took over one of the ships and amid the 
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jeers of the rest, set out on a free-lance cruise of the 
Caribbees, no longer looking for conquest on land, but 
content to meet up with stray merchantmen. 

And Morgan with the remnant of his force went back 
to Jamaica. “To recruit a man,” Morgan said. 

He recruited enough men to bring his force up to 
four hundred and seventy picked fighters and assembled 
nine ships. 

Then he sent for Link, the pirate of whom Beard had 
spoken. 

Link came on board Morgan’s flagship, and into the 
presence of a meeting of captains. They could not be- 
lieve that this was the man who had had the sublime 
insolence of his reported attempt. He was short, thin, 
highstrung and aged with weeks of dissipation. He had 
but one eye; his whiskers were scant and rather ludi- 
crous, bristling with such fiery temper that they only ac- 
centuated the smallness of his stature. He came into 
the cabin with two great pistols stuck in his belt. He 
walked up to Morgan with the air of a man conferring 
a favor with his mere presence. 

“What do you offer?” he asked Morgan. 

Morgan frowned. “This is a friendly meeting. I 
talk to no man with pistols in his belt—except with my 
own pistols,” he said. 

Link smiled grimly. “If they make you nerv- 
ous—” 

He put his pistols on the council table with a look that 
must have cost Morgan a struggle with himself. Morgan 
handed the pistols to one of his captains. 
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“Now, Link,” he said, “I have a place open for a 
helper to my personal cook. I have decided to take you 
with me for the place.” 

Link grinned. “By Gad, you won’t want to eat any 
meal [’d cook for you, Morgan, my bucko! Give me 
my playthings. If I didn’t think so well of your head- 
piece, I'd present you with a pellet of lead for that am- 
bitious belly of yours. ‘Cook’s helper,’ indeed, you 
swine!” 

Morgan nodded at two of his captains. “Lay that 
scullion by the heels and teach him how to speak to his 
admiral!” 

The two brawny captains had their hands full tying 
the fiery little Link, for their style was cramped by 
Morgan’s instructions that no sword play was to be used. 
Link was locked up in Morgan’s cabin and kept without 
food or water. “When you’re ready to sign up with me, 
you'll eat!”” Morgan told him. 

The tough little captain regarded Morgan with sincere 
contempt. “When I’m ready for you, it will be with a 
cutlass!” 

Nine days he went without food or drink. Then Mor- 
gan tried another tack. 

He had him strung up by this thumbs. 

“When you’re ready, talk!” Morgan said. 

Link hung until he lost consciousness. His only words 
were a murmur: “I'll yet cook for you—with your heart 
in the kettle!” 

Morgan had him cut down; his surgeon fed him care- 
fully and restored him to strength. Then the man was 
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brought into the council room again. His bonds were 
untied. 

“Captain Link,” Morgan said, “I am looking for a 
man to stand at my right hand in a man’s expedition 
against Puerto Bello and Panama. Will you be my vice 
admiral?” 

Link saw the whole business now. Morgan had been 
testing him. The admiration in the pirate chief’s face 
was unmistakable. 

“Only so long as you are as good a man as I!” he re- 
plied. ‘So long as your pace is swift, I’ll follow. 
As soon as you slacken, [I'll prod you with my cut- 
lass!” 

‘Agreed!’ Morgan exclaimed heartily. 

The next day Morgan’s nine ships set out from Ja- 
maica. He told even his captains that their destination 
was the coast of Campeche for a little preliminary loot- 
ing of the towns there. Actually he was heading for 
Puerto Bello. Only this time he intended that there 
should be no leak in information, no chance of the news 
getting to Puerto Bello in time to prepare the forces 
there. 

Puerto Bello was fourth in strength of all the Spanish 
strongholds in the new world; first was Havana, second 
Carthagena, and Panama, which Morgan also proposed 
to sack, was third. The garrison alone at Puerto Bello 
consisted of three hundred professional soldiers, each 
man a picked fighter. Then there were three granite 
castles so placed and so heavily furnished with heavy 
artillery, ammunition, food and so amply manned, that 
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it would take a force ten times the garrison to make any 
impression on the defense. 

Puerto Bello contained, in addition to the garrison, 
four hundred families. It was a fever hole, and these 
families naturally were of the hardiest stock imaginable 
to survive there at all. But the place was the port of 
embarkation of all the riches the Spaniards were getting 
out of their land of gold; gold in the raw and gold and 
silver made up into plate and jewels; together with hides 
and slaves and all that the new world had to offer the 
old. Packs and caravans on muleback brought these 
things from the inland; they were stored in warehouses 
in Puerto Bello until ships emptied them and took them 
to Spain. 

And defending this storehouse of a city was a gov- 
ernor, Don Pedro de Juarez. Were will matched to will, 
courage to courage, obstinacy and endurance and 
Spartan toughness of soul, I don’t know if Morgan him- 
self could win against him. He was wiry and old; but 
his age meant only wisdom, not in the least infirmity. 
And he was a veteran of almost as many wars as Morgan 
had years. 

This then was the man at the head of a citadel and 
town Morgan proposed to capture with fewer men, no 
base of supplies, no apparent means of breaking through 
its cordon of granite castles. It was no wonder Morgan 
kept his plan a secret from all but his vice admiral. 

He brought his fleet to a deserted part of the coast 
thirty miles from Puerto Bello and let it ride at anchor. 
He landed alone in a canoe. In the bush he changed 
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his costume to that of a Spanish half caste, apparently a 
drifting plantation worker. He already had whiskers in 
the fierce mode of the day that would pass him for part 
Spaniard; and in his slave days he had picked up per- 
fectly the patios, part Spanish, part Indian, which he 
needed for his réle. 

Then he tramped the thirty miles into Puerto Bello. 
As he approached the city he saw mule caravans bring- 
ing gold and silver plate into the city and gold and silver 
in the raw. They were heavily guarded by soldiers 
with guns and swords, men with the look in their eyes 
of those who were familiar with the grim visage of death. 

In the town Morgan went little heeded. The Span- 
iards were not worrying about lone spies. They had 
the upper hand in all the Caribbees and those granite 
castles and their governor of the indomitable spirit and 
war wisdom could handle all comers whether massed in 
armies or in fleets. 

Morgan noted the system of sentries posted on the 
outskirts of the town and leading to the approaches to 
the castle. There was little Morgan did not note; the 
distribution of the three castles, one large one dominat- 
ing the town and the two smaller ones commanding the 
harbor; the storehouses packed with riches; the mon- 
astery and the nunnery with their black-robed nuns and 
white-robed monks; the tough old veteran in command 
of the town; and the three hundred hardened troopers 
heavily armed. 

He also noted a white prisoner in one of the planta- 
tions that bordered on the town. There was something 
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in his walk and air that made Morgan stroll up to him 
and mutter: 

“English?” 

“Yes,” the man growled. Then he took another look 
at Morgan and his voice dropped: “You?” 

Morgan nodded. Then he whispered: “Would you 
like to see British colors flying over that castle turret?” 

“Would 1?” 

“Do you know the town and country?” 

“As I know my niche in hell!” 

The next day when Morgan stole out of town back 
toward Estera Longa Lemos, where he had left his fleet, 
the Englishman was with him. 

Morgan waited about Puerto Bello till the dark of 
the moon; then with his English prisoner made his way 
back through the coastal jungle to his fleet. He called 
his captains and only then did his men know that Puerto 
Bello was to be attempted. But only Link and the es- 
caped English prisoner, whose name was Erks, knew how 
great a gamble and arduous an effort it was to be. 

The fleet was moved into the delta of a wild little river, 
on both banks of which the jungle was so virgineous that 
the nine ships lay hidden as effectively as if in the 
jungle itself. Leaving only a guard for the fleet, Morgan 
disembarked his force. Then cautiously they marched 
—only by night—toward Puerto Bello. 

A few miles from the town the main body halted. 
Morgan, Erks and three picked men crept through the 
night toward the outpost sentry. Crawling on their 
stomachs an inch at a time they came within a few feet 
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of the man before he became aware of them. By then 
it was too late. One of Morgan's men, a half-breed 
Indian, was at his threat with a knife and if the sextry 
had made the slightest try at raising am alarm, & weuld 
have been his last sound. 

He was dragged deep into the jungle and his umiferm 
taken off. Morgan himself put it on. Them begam ene 
of those appalling bits of cruelty that makes mam the 
most savage of all animals; for as far as we knew, mam 
is the only creature who deliberately tortures ethers. 
I shall not dwell on this, except to say that at the end ef 
an hour the sentry had told Morgan what the coumtersign 
was, when the sentry relief was expected, and everything 
else Morgan wanted to know. 

Broken and sobbing like a child the sentry was given 
over to Morgan’s men, while Morgan himself, im the 
sentry’s uniform, took his place at the outpest. The 
night was still opaque when a lene soldier came te re 
lieve, as he thought, his comrade. 

In those days, as to-day, men in that part of the werld 
out at night wrap their cloaks about their mouths and 
nostrils believing this a protection against miasma. Te 
this Morgan owed the ease with which he net only 
slipped by the relief guard—after mumbled exchange 
of the proper countersigns—but also gaimed the gate of 
the castle and caused it to swing open and admit him. 

But his disguise did not keep that ponderous oak and 
iron door open behind him. If now luck went against 
Morgan, he could count only on a crude bemb he held 
hidden under his cloak; that and ceel wits. 
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There is a belief current that fortune favors the brave. 
Personally I think it a romantic wish rather than an 
actual fact; for certainly the mortality among the 
brave is high. But it seemed to favor Morgan in the 
castle. The late hour—it was just before dawn—and 
the fact that no one expected an enemy in the den of the 
lion, may have helped. He went about the corridors 
unchallenged. The few soldiers who passed him in 
the dimly lit passageways saw only a soldier in a 
uniform like themselves, his face almost wholly hidden 
in his cloak, as was theirs. 

From the tortured sentry Morgan had learned where 
to go. Down in the depths of the castle he went and 
before a door of iron he was challenged by a sentry. 
Morgan muttered the countersign. The soldier wanted 
to know more explicitly what Morgan’s errand was be- 
fore he opened that iron door to let him pass through it. 
Morgan mumbled something that sounded as though it 
might explain if the sentry could make it out clearly. 
He drew nearer Morgan and repeated his question. 

With the hand that was not holding the bomb Morgan, 
in lieu of an explanation, let him have a knife between 
his ribs. The thrust was sure and the sentry did not even 
have time to utter more than a snarl. 

Morgan caught the man’s body and dragged it into 
dense shadow. From the man’s belt he took an iron 
ring on which were three huge keys. One of these 
opened the iron door. Morgan dragged the guard into 
the stone corridor beyond the door. 

There Morgan dumped the body and proceeded to 
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unlock two other doors leading to concentric chambers. 
He had to feel his way, for there was no light. But 
so complete was his information that not only Morgan, 
but Link or Erks could have found their way to the 
innermost chamber where Morgan now was. 

He felt about till his hand told him where heavy little 
casks stood piled up in a pyramid. Under several of 
these casks Morgan placed his crude bomb. Then 
shielding them with his cape he struck steel against flint. 

I suppose no matter how cruel or villainous a man 
may be, if he holds his own life lightly enough to play 
with fire as Morgan did at that moment, few will with- 
hold a certain admiration. For that is the way to hold 
one’s life, in the palm of one’s hand, so to say; not to 
fling it cheaply away, of course, but to be able to use it 
as a master uses a slave, rather than be enslaved by fear 
of losing it. And every man who shows us an example 
of it wins some tribute from the rest of us. 

Those sparks which missed the time-fuse Morgan suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing. Then the fuse began to sputter 
and Morgan put distance between it and himself with as 
much speed as he was capable of—until he reached the 
main corridor. Here he slowed down to a sleepy slouch, 
as he came up to the soldiers guarding the main door. 

It was not hard to get out of the castle; a password, 
a few words mumbled behind the cloak collar that hid 
the face, and Morgan again stood outside the castle. _ 

The spectacular dawn of the American tropics was 
piercing the dark with its crimson and molten gold when 
Morgan reached his troops again. 
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The tortured sentry was now sent to the castle with a 
message. 

“Tell the governor that unless he opens the castle and 
marches out without arms inside the next three quarters 
of an hour he and every man in it will die!” 

The sentry could not believe his luck. To be let free 
again, to return to his mates in the castle, at the mere cost 
of delivering what was, of course, a piece of absurd 
bluff 

He delivered the message. Not to Governor Don 
Pedro de Cordova, the wiry indomitable little veteran 
who would have enjoyed the threat hugely; Don Pedro 
was in charge of the big castle that dominated both city 
and harbor. 

But the commandant of the castle who got the mes- 
sage, to whom it afforded as much amusement as it would 
have to Don Pedro, was too good a soldier to waste time 
in laughter when an enemy was at the gate of the city. 
He was questioning the sentry as to the whereabouts of 
the pirates, when the alarm sounded. There were the 
pirates, marching up to the castle. 

At their head stood Morgan. An hour glass was in 
his hand. Patently he was saying that the moment for 
the reply was near. 

The reply from the castle was a volley of musketry. 
It was the first news the city got of trouble at hand. 
Bugles sounded. In the city burghers awoke with a 
start. In the forts and castles the whole force sprang 
to post. Musket shots meant an attack. By whom? 
Who dared attack Puerto Bello? 
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Governor Don Pedro was more interested than dis- 
turbed. He knew what strength was at his disposal. 
And to that extent he was ready to use it. He mounted 
the parapet of the castle and looked to the point where 
the shooting came from. 

The commandant there was about to sally out with his 
men. The men were massed inside the great doors ready 
to charge the instant they swung open. That was to be 
their answer to Morgan’s insolent ultimatum. 

Suddenly the castle shuddered from base to pinnacle, 
the dawn sky seemed shattered with a belch of fire and 
the earth itself shook with the roar of the explosion. It 
did not instantly send the castle down in a heap; it was 
too solid to go like a house of cards. But the turrets 
toppled, some falling outside the castle, some inside; 
walls heaved, opening great cracks. One wall near the 
ground opened out as if a giant had struck it from the 
inside. And dense, yellow smoke poured out of cracks 
and turret slits. 

But not a man issued from the castle. The main 
door had blown outward and lay thirty feet outside the 
frame. Sulphurous smoke poured out through the 
gaping exit. But that was all that came out. 

Past the castle now charged Morgan at the head of his 
troops, with not a thought of what the castle might do 
to him. He did not have to think; he knew. He had 
one hundred men less to contend against now. 

Down in the city the explosion spread pandemonium; 
that is, among the citizens; nothing in twenty wars had 
ever sent panic into the heart of the governor. But even 
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the citizens had presence of mind enough to do something 
more than stay panic-stricken. 

They were rich, many of those citizens; they were 
enduring existence in that fever hole of a city for the 
sake of those riches; and their first thought at the sound 
of the attack was to hide every bit of compact wealth. 
Bags of money, plate of gold and silver, jewelry, prec- 
ious stock, went tumbling down, were buried hurriedly 
underground, hidden in secret caves, thrown on donkeys’ 
backs and the donkeys whipped out of the city and into 
the jungle. 

Morgan plunged into the city in the midst of this at- 
tempt to hide loot from the attackers. He did not stop 
to intercept it. There was more serious business before 
he should have the leisure or even the chance to occupy 
himself with looting. 

Cannon were talking to him; cannon from as far away 
as the third or smallest fort on the other side of the town; 
but more immediately cannon from the castle the gover- 
nor was directing. There were cannon inside the castle 
proper; and others mounted on terraces all around the 
castle. The gunners were all well trained; there seemed 
to be no end of ammunition. 

Morgan had to make up his mind quickly about this 
reception; every minute was costing him men; they were 
men he could not spare. Even if he should succeed in 
storming those granite walls, there was a good man 
inside to deal with for every man Morgan brought into 
the city. 

But he had already made up his mind, even before 
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the exigency arose. His runt of a vice admiral, Link, 
took one-third of the force to deal with the farther fort. 
Morgan moved the larger part of his forces on to the 
main castle. 

The terraces on which the outside guns were mounted 
were not so hard to silence—if one could afford the 
price. Morgan decided he would pay it whether he 
could afford it or not. He sent batches of pirates to 
charge each gun and crew. With the best of luck they 
could not fight through to the gun crew without the loss of 
at least half of each squad. 

But Morgan was behind them. Once the squad 
charged, it was as safe for them to finish the charge as 
to retreat; indeed, safer. For while the gun crew might 
pick off every man in the squad, there was no “might” 
about Morgan’s intention to shoot any of his men who 
showed signs of retreat. The pirates knew it and ad- 
mired him for it. 

So at a cost varying from one to six pirates for each 
attempt, one cannon after another on the outer terraces 
was reached by the pirates, the crews disposed of and 
the guns silenced. If a whole squad paid with dead and 
wounded for ithe effort, another took up its job. 

The pounding of the cannon and the rattle of mus- 
ketry, the drift of heavy tufts of smoke and of lighter 
wafts, the yells of the fighters and now the remote din 
of fighting where Link was attacking the smaller castle, 
reached the citizens fleeing through the jungle. 

Finally some of the din ceased. The terrace cannon 
had been silenced. The pirates were so close to the 
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castle now that the big guns could not be angled down 
sufficiently to be used against them. And Morgan’s 
men were using every device in their power to batter in 
the great doors into the castle proper. 

Cannon might have done the job; but Morgan had no 
cannon with him. The doors were of stone three feet 
thick. It would have been as easy to batter a way 
through the solid walls of the castle. And all this time 
from the parapet came musketry fire. 

But now something more effective than random hail 
of bullets came down on the heads of the pirates. 
Earthen pots had been filled with gunpowder, sealed 
and filled with slugs of metal. They were the precursors 
of the modern hand-grenade, and what they lacked in 
handiness they made up in size. They fell in the midst 
of companies of pirates and blew up some of Morgan’s 
best. 

This sort of thing could not go on without disaster 
for Morgan. Even his tough heart began to waver. In 
the end he had to retreat from the castle leaving a costly 
fee behind, a fee which had not brought him admission. 

He withdrew to the shelter of the ruined castle and 
the green walls of the jungle itself. Then he sent out 
large companies of his toughest-hided gentry to visit 
the monastery and the nunnery of the city. 

They found the black-robed nuns and the white-robed 
monks ministering to the dying. Some of those they 
tended were dying pirates. That made little difference 
to Morgan. 

His men rudely rounded up the monks and nuns, over 
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a hundred in all, and drove them, at the points of swords 
and lances, to where Morgan was waiting for them in the 
jungle. 

Meanwhile others of his men were cutting down trees. 
With the limbs of these they were knocking together 
long, wide ladders; substantial affairs with room for four 
people on a rung, strong enough to support scores of 
persons at the same time. 

Don Pedro looked grimly over the city. By the 
smaller fort the pirates were still carrying noisy siege. 
The main body of the pirates had withdrawn. For good, 
he thought. Then he must come up from behind and 
annihilate the pirates besieging the smaller fort. He 
was about to leave the castle to bring this about, when 
a sight from the direction of the jungle made him pause. 

From the jungle came a queer procession. It was, 
headed by nuns and monks, their striking costumes giv- 
ing a theatrical touch.to the spectacle. They were carry- 
ing long scaling ladders. 

And crouched down behind them, shielded from bul- 
lets from the castle, were pirates prodding nuns and 
monks in the back, forcing them to advance. Don Pedro 
cursed. 

To fire at the procession would be to kill Spanish 
monks and nuns. And as these came to the castle they 
fell on their knees and raised ‘hands in supplica- 
tion—to him. They were begging for their lives. They 
already knew it was useless to beg the pirates. 

Agitated council was taken hastily in the Spanish 
command. What to do about it? Let the pirates have 
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their way? Or shoot them down—-after smashing their 
shiclds? 

“They are holy people,” urged one of the captains. 
“Tow can we kill them in cold blood?” 

Don Pedro glared at him, “Down to the kitehen and 
seo to the mess!” he commanded, 

The wavering captain might have known his superior. 
A soldier's is a onetrack mind, He must win over the 
onemy, Nothing else counts, 

The monks and nuns were under the walls now, their 
cries and pleading shrill above the renewed musket fire 
from the defenders. Now the sealing ladders were 
rising through the air, sent up by pirates well sheltered 
behind the men and women in black and in white. Don 
Pedro saw his soldiers try to avoid hitting them. It 
made their firing hesitant, scattered, futile. His com- 
mand gent a shock through his men: 

“Tire at the front ranks only!” 

Now white and black figures mounted the bottom 
rungs of the upright ladders, always forced by points 
of steel from behind, always sheltering pirates with their 
bodies. Up, up, climbed the monks and nuns, and press- 
ing close behind them came the pirates. 

Now the defenders obeyed their governor and one 
by one pleading, shricking, praying men and women 
suddenly stopped entreating and hurtled through the air 
like great slaughtered birds. 

But fast as their brothers and sisters fell, other monks 
and nuns were hurried up their ladders. Now the front 
ranks of these had been forced to the top rungs. And 
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from behind them pirates began to hurl pots of gun- 
powder over the .parapets at the closely serried defen- 
ders. The pirates had borrowed something from the 
governor and were returning it with interest. 

Now the fighting became hand-to-hand as the pirates 
reached the parapets and more and more leaped inside. 
Breaches in, the defense were made at several points, 
and through these rushed the pirates. 

In those days when machines counted less in war than 
did the hearts and spirits of men, psychology played 
an important part. Today a gas attack, once launched, 
will keep on even if the men that had started it die. 
The machines in machine warfare know nothing of 
courage or discouragement. But in those days the 
human factor was still the dominant factor. And the 
fact that the pirates had achieved what had seemed the 
impossible, that they were actually inside the castle 
thought to be impregnable, had an effect on both pirates 
and defenders. 

As if that were not enough, Morgan, who had mounted 
with the strongest party, turned to the other castle to 
see what was going on there. The sound of firing had 
ceased. He gave a great shout of joy. 

English colors—the polite disguise the pirates main- 
tained throughout their career—were on the flagmast 
at the top of the castle. Link ‘had won! 

Above the tumult of the body-to-body fighting rang 
pirate shrieks of joy at the sight and news; through the 
welter of smoke and mélée it pierced the hearts of the 
defenders. A tremor ran through their morale. A 
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pirate cutlass now seemed harder metal than a defen- 
der’s. 

The tough old governor saw this, saw it despite the 
fact that he was stewing in his own sweat as he slashed, 
fired and darted from one part of the battle to another 
directing as well as fighting and setting pace with his 
energy. 

More than one pirate, seeing his comrade fall by the 
hand of the old fighting wizard, engaged him with bullet 
and blade. They had a champion to deal with, how- 
ever. 

But now he had not only his enemy to contend with, 
but his own men too. For every one of his men that 
broke in spirit now two others would follow. No one 
knew. it better than the old fighting cock himself. 

“Harder!” he shrieked to his men. “Fight harder!” 

“We’re lost!” one of his men cried. “Quarter!” 

As far as he himself fared the man had spoken the 
truth. He had lost, but he got no quarter. It was his 
own leader who put a bullet through him. Then the 
gray old savage looked for any other of his men inclined 
to ask for quarter. 

Morgan had spied the governor. He saw him as the 
backbone of the defense. He himself engaged the gov- 
ernor in cutlass play. When another pirate squirmed 
into help Morgan the latter unceremoniously kicked him 
out of the way. 

“Quarter if you surrender!” Morgan offered across 
the clash of steel. 

“Same to you!” the governor retorted. 
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“Fool!” Morgan snarled. “Have you no eyes? I'll 
carve them out if you don’t stop!” 

The governor only gave him the sardonic look a fight- 
ing man gives a braggart. 

Then Morgan lost his gallantry. Keeping the old 
man at a distance with his blade Morgan reached to a 
pirate for a pistol. 

Suddenly dropping his blade he thrust forward and 
pulled the trigger. 

Among the shots and shouts of the rest of the battle 
the shot Morgan fired made little impression. But many 
a defender had the tail of his eyes on the veteran leader. 
These men saw him lurch forward, clap his hand over 
his windpipe and try to stay the gush of blood there. 
An instant later he was dead. 

From the defenders ran up the cry, “Quarter!” 

And soon after on the castle’s flagmast the English 
colors were run up. 

Morgan had sunk against a wall, weak from loss of 
blood that spouted from a cutlass wound in his shoulder, 
a souvenir of the old governor. He had held on to 
consciousness with bulldog tenacity so long as there was 
fighting to oversee. But at the sight of his men doing 
a dance of savage glee he gave up and passed out of 
the picture for awhile. 

When he came back to the world of senses again he 
was in the governor’s bed in the castle, one of his 
pirates acting as nurse and doctor combined. The sun 
had long gone down, the tropical night was moonless. 

Morgan could see the city from where he lay staring. 
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It was lit up at scattered points by the smoky glare 
of houses on fire. From the distance came the shouts 
of drunken men singing in hysteric glee. The shriek of 
a woman sounded here; a stray musket shot there. 

“They’re loose!”? Morgan grunted to his “nurse.” 

“Yes, admiral! And they’re entitled to it!” 

Morgan grunted. “They may get more than they 
ask for!” 

He knew what he was talking about. Overriding the 
protests of the nurse, Morgan dressed and went down to 
the city. It was as he surmised. 

The pirates had passed from the drunken frenzy of 
fighting to a frenzy as abandoned—drinking, looting, 
insulting women, smashing, stuffing their bellies, and 
dropping off into a swinish stupor of sleep. Fifty de- 
termined Spaniards could have retaken the city from 
the pirates that night. 

The nearest enemy would be forces under the gover- 
nor of Panama. It would take five days to get news to 
him and twice that for him to get to Puerto Bello with 
enough troops to give the pirates the least concern. 
Nevertheless the soldier in Morgan disapproved of even 
a theoretical danger to his force. 

He collected some fifty or sixty of his men and had 
two small cannon dragged to the edge of the town. This 
was done quietly so that none of the carousing pirates 
knew anything about the move. 

Then at a signal the cannon began booming, musketry 
rattled, bugles blew, drew nearer the town. 

From drunken stupor, from wild orgies, from a riot 
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of looting pirates was heard the sound of an attack. 
Three-quarters of their number responded to the call for 
self-preservation. Shaking out of dissipation they ran 
to their posts and prepared to meet the “attack.” 

Once he had them sobered Morgan saw to it that 
they stayed so, that is, comparatively sober, for he was 
no ascetic. 

The next day he commenced looting. This, however, 
was done systematically. He had every citizen they 
could lay hands on rounded up. Searching questioning 
followed. “Where did you hide your wealth?” “Which 
of your neighbors hid wealth, and where?” “Show us!” 

I will not dwell on what followed when the citizens 
proved reluctant to tell. There is no human excuse for 
torture or the detailing of it. 

Meanwhile news of the sacking of Puerto Bello 
reached the governor of Panama. At once he set out 
to relieve the city. 

Morgan knew this. He knew also that on the way 
to Puerto Bello was a narrow pass through which the 
governor and his troops would have to go. Here he 
took up. his post with his men. 

When the governor’s troops reached the narrow de- 
file they got their baptism of Morgan’s fire. There was 
not even a battle. The governor withdrew for the time. 
He had underestimated Morgan’s strength and military 
wisdom—and yet he thought highly of the latter. 

Now that he got a personal glimpse of Morgan’s 
genius the governor, as a first-class fighting man himself. 
could not help expressing admiration and wonder. 
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He sent a messenger to Morgan complimenting him 
on his exploit in capturing a city as strong as Puerto 
Bello without cannon and against such odds. And he 
concluded: 

“I would take it as a graceful deed if you send me 
one of those wonderful weapons, whatever they be, that 
could accomplish such deeds, though you were greatly 
aided by your own flaming zeal.” 

Morgan, who was not lacking in a good fighter’s gal- 
lantry, replied by sending him a small pistol and several 
bullets. 

“Please accept the loan of these,” he wrote the gov- 
ernor. “Keep them a twelvemonth for me. At the end 
of which time I will come to Panama personally to take 
them back from you.” 

To this the governor replied by sending back Mor- 
gan’s sardonic gift and added a gold ring. 

“Don’t trouble to come to Panama as you came to 
Puerto Bello. For I faithfully promise that you will 
enjoy your visit to Panama much less than any visit 
you have ever made, no matter how little enjoyment 
you found the others. The troops you so rudely re- 
ceived at the narrow pass are one-tenth of the forces 
at my disposal. If, however, you insist on coming I 
shall try to extend to you the warmest reception in the 
power of myself and my men.” 

“T insist on coming to Panama,” Morgan replied by 
messenger. “Look for me in a twelvemonth.” 

By this time an enemy Morgan could not rout or even 
meet, was cutting down his men. It was fever. So 
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Morgan hastily called together all his “collecting agents” 
and ordered embarkation. 

Mule packs of gold and silver plate, slaughtered cattle 
for food, bolts of material, househould treasures, art 
objects and everything else of value that could be wrung 
from the citizens of Puerto Bello by torture and search 
piled up in the holds and on the decks of Morgan’s 
fleet. 

Then Morgan proceeded to sell Puerto Bello back 
to its citizens. 

“One hundred thousand pieces-of-eight or I set the 
torch to Puerto Bello!” 

He got it. 

Whereupon he and his whole fleet departed for Ja- 
maica. 

News in those days, especially in the new world, trav- 
eled no faster than the fastest ship or horse. So that 
until Morgan’s fleet sailed into Jamaica harbor the 
great exploit of his in looting Puerto Bello was still 
to be told. But half an hour after the first row- 
boat landed, the taverns, the highways, the many broth- 
els and finally the governor’s mansion were in tur- 
moil. 

“Morgan has sacked Puerto Bello!” they said. “All 
the gold of Pierto Bello is coming ashore for holiday! 
One against twenty he conquered them! The devil has 
picked Morgan for favorite!” 

And the gold of Puerto Bello did buy itself a holi- 
day. For weeks there was such prodigious swilling of 
wine and rum, such carousing, such madness and mur- 
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der in orgy as even Jamaica at its colorful worst had 
never before known. 

Of this Morgan had his full share. His appetites 
were raw and powerful, and he could feast as greedily 
as he could fight. But conquest was his great passion. 
Long before his men had had enough of dissipation, he 
was already looking to Panama, the dream of his career. 

He did not proceed at once then. It was a job for 
an army backed by a powerful nation, not for a free- 
booter pirate. When he should start out against Pan- 
ama he meant to go with all the power he could summon. 
He was already planning to have himself sent with the 
blessing and backing of his majesty, the king of Eng- 
land. 

To that end he gave the king some samples of his 
ability in harrying his majesty’s enemy, the Spanish. 
Puerto Bello was the first bid for the king’s favor. Now 
Morgan followed it up by equally spectacular and luc- 
rative raids on other coasts and cities of the Spanish 
in the West Indies. Most notable of these exploits be- 
tween Puerto Bello and Morgan’s greatest adventure was 
the sacking of Maracaibo and Gibraltar in Venezuela, 
both of which had already been sacked by the French 
pirate, Lolonais, of whom I shall write elsewhere in 
this series. 

When Morgan came back with the looting and con- 
quest of these cities his majesty, the king of England, 
could no longer deny that this pirate, who was offering 
him his services—for a consideration—was a good in- 
vestment. So he told Morgan he would back him in 
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his expedition against Panama, among the strongest 
Spanish cities in the new world. 

What the king meant was that if Morgan would risk 
his neck in an expedition which would require at least 
ten thousand troops for a fighting chance and was willing 
to attempt it with only one-fifth that number, the king 
would let him have the two thousand men. 

Morgan was willing. 

English West Indies was scoured for two thousand 
men who would walk up to the powerful fortress at the 
mouth of Chagres River and run an excellent chance of 
extermination in attempting to take that veritable Gibral- 
tar; men who were willing to traverse many miles of 
jungle; men who, assuming they could somehow get 
as far as Panama, would still have enough stamina left 
to attack a city fortified on all sides and defended by 
four hundred well mounted cavalrymen, twenty-four 
hundred foot soldiers, friendly negro and Indian slaves; 
and, interesting item—two thousand wild bulls, blooded 
and bred for war purposes. 

Yet such was the power of Morgan “to communicate 
vigor with his very words” that the two thousand were 
recruited. And such was Morgan’s conception of the 
task he set himself and the kind of men it took that 
he did a remarkable thing when he got his two thou- 
sand. Deliberately, carefully, he looked them over— 
and discarded over a third of the number. 

“T want men of strong stomach,” he said. ‘Men who 
can travel and fight with nothing in them if need be!” 

He must have felt satisfied with the twelve hundred 
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he left himself, for he at once began his campaign. His 
undersized Vice Admiral Link, having decided to go 
into the pirate business for himself on the high seas, 
Morgan chose another in his place, Captain Brodely, 
who had fought under him in all his campaigns and 
thrust himself up in the ranks. | 

“Take four ships and two hundred men and occupy 
the fort at the mouth of Chagres River,” was Morgan’s 
command. 

Brodely looked sourly at his chief. 

“Why stop at Chagres? Why not tell me to take 
Panama with my two hundred?” 

“Tf your men are few their hearts are stout!” Morgan 
retorted. 

“And lucky for us they have no minds,” Brodely 
grumbled, “or they would know enough not to leave 
Jamaica on such a fool’s errand!” 

Nevertheless he started out. 

The mouth of the Chagres River opens on the east 
coast of Panama and the stream winds through the jungle 
west nearly to the city of Panama and the rich country 
about it. For that reason the Spanish had built and 
manned a fort at the mouth of it that was considered 
a veritable Gibraltar to capture, not the Gibraltar Lo- 
lonais and Morgan had sacked, but the great Rock of 
Gibraltar that has become a household word for im- 
pregnability. 

I shall not go into the story of its storming, the des- 
perate character of its very attempt, the decimation that 
the defenders inflicted on the pirates as the latter tried 
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to climb a perpendicular mountain to get to the fortress 
guns. One incident I must record. It reads like a myth, 
but the consequences of the incident are a matter of 
history. 

A rain of cannon fire, musketry and arrows was mow- 
ing the pirates down as hail smashes a corn field. That 
they were maddened by the battle, is the only way I 
can describe the state of mind of the pirates in this at- 
tack. At this stage one pirate, an ordinary rank-and- 
file man, got an arrow through his body. 

Reaching back he grasped the head of the arrow that 
protruded and plucked out the whole thing. Then wrap- 
ping the shaft in cotton he rammed it down the muzzle 
of his musket and aiming it, shot. It was an act of in- 
sanity, its purposelessness, I mean. But luck, chance 
or hazard is just as insane. 

The arrow flew over the parapets of the fort and 
landed on the thatched roof of a small house. Fired 
by the powder in the musket the cotton on the shaft 
of the arrow smoldered. It continued smoldering un- 
noticed in the battle until the roof began to burn; then 
the cottage. And as the cottage contained a powder 
magazine both Spanish and pirates had their attention 
drawn forcibly to what happened. 

Inspired by this bit of luck the pirates now took other 
arrows, swathed them in cotton and fired them at the 
thatched roofs within the fortress. A series of explo- 
sions followed. The Spanish had to divide their at- 
tention between the enemy at their immediate backs, 
fire and explosions, and the enemy in front. 
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This is the story of Morgan, so I will only say here 
that Brodely sent back word to Morgan: 

“The fort at Chagres will salute welcome when you 
come!” 

Welcome was a mild word for the frenzy with which 
the pirates—those who survived Chagres—greeted their 
chief as he came with ships and men. The victors felt 
dashed, however, at his matter-of-fact acceptance of their 
remarkable feat. 

He had no emotion to waste on minor victories. His 
eyes were set on a farther, more difficult goal. He did 
not even give Chagres a visit of inspection, but at once 
ordered a debarkation of his troops in boats for their 
campaign up the river toward Panama. 

They set forth in thirty-two canoes and two boats 
containing the only artillery they had, pieces that were 
to Panama’s cannon as popguns are to pistols. 

And for the twelve hundred men with robust appetites, 
starting out on a campaign such as this, it is something 
to note that Morgan took no food along! 

His plan—or hope—was simple. He knew that all 
along the route there would be waiting for him strong 
bodies of Spaniards lying in ambush for him. His 
reaction to the threat was his expectation to feed his 
men on the food stores of these enemies! 

Then began what seems to me one of the most stir- 
ring epics of hunger in all history. The pirates paddled 
up the river in high spirits that day. Not much distance 
was covered before those sea-bred appetites began to 
clamor for dinner. Also the canoes offered little space 
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and comfort for those restless bodies. Whereupon Mor- 
gan gave the word for a raid on the country for food. 

The pirate chief knew that a short distance from the 
river on both sides were rich plantations cultivated by 
Spaniards, and that in the jungle itself lay many an 
ambush in wait for them. Upon these he depended for 
food for his men. 

The pirates tramped the jungle, muskets in hand, 
as hunters go gunning for wild turkey where they have 
every reason to expect fat pickings. Sure enough the 
jungle began to crackle with shots from ambush. 

The pirates joyously charged. 

The crackling ceased and the unseen quarry fled. The 
pirates sought the nests they had occupied. Smolder- 
ing heaps of ashes was all they found. What the Span- 
iards had not carried off they had burned. 

The pirates struck off for the plantations. They found 
the fields gleaned bare, the houses deserted and not a 
cow, not even a chick in sight. 

That night the pirates went to sleep on a ration of 
a pipeful of tobacco. 

The next morning the war party rose very much in 
the mood for breakfast. Their guides told them that 
more ambushes and more plantations were known to 
be a little further on. These latter were the chief sources 
of food for the city of Panama. The pirates bent ardent- 
ly at their paddles to get there. 

Fifteen miles short of their objective the river began 
to trouble them. It grew shallower, drier. And the 
Spaniards, who had had ample notice of Morgan’s com- 
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ing, had felled so many trees across the stream that the 
boats had to be abandoned. 

That did not trouble the pirates as much as might 
be expected. Like the marines of today Morgan’s men 
were as much at home on land as on the water, and one 
could get to food more quickly on foot, they hoped. 

But that day was as barren of dinner as the first 
day. They flushed several flocks of the game they were 
hunting—Spaniards in ambush—without bagging any- 
thing. They went after the plantations. Again nothing. 
It was becoming evident now that the Spaniards had 
hit on a defense more effective than mere bullets. 

And the third day brought them still nearer Panama 
—but not a mouthful of food. 

Now hunger began to gnaw. These men of tough 
stamina, who could endure typhoon and fire, Gargan- 
tuan dissipation and tropical fever, were beginning to 
feel faint for lack of food. 

Just then one of the most rapidly moving companies 
came upon an ambush and fell upon it so quickly that 
they almost caught their men. They let them escape 
only because they were more interested in what the 
Spaniards left behind in their camp. When they came 
to search, however, all they found were crumbs of bread 
scattered on the ground, these and a number of bags 
of soft Spanish leather. 

The pirates fell on the crumbs like a flock of pigeons. 
They were not pigeons, however, but very hungry men, 
and crumbs were at least crumbs. 


What to do? 
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Among them were several who had once been ma- 
rooned on an island and left to starve. These were 
veterans at hunger, and it was they who now furnished 
their mates their only dinner that day. I shall give 
the recipe they used in preparing that dinner, though 
I don’t expect many of my readers to avail themselves 
of it. 

They took the leather bags and sliced them to narrow 
ribbons. Then each slice was dipped in water and 
pounded thin and soft between two stones; again dipped 
in water; and again pounded. 

Then since some of the leather had still the hair 
of the animal adhering, this was scraped or burned 
off. What remained was cut up in small pieces and 
chewed and swallowed—washed down with water. 

It was the only thing eaten in all Morgan’s army that 
day and the next. Yet on they forged. 

The growl of hungry men was met by Morgan—with 
a curt order for greater speed on the march. 

On the sixth day a fierce yell of joy at the extreme 
of one wing of the marching body brought every man 
to the spot. Some one had discovered a small stone cave 
in which a party of Spaniards had hastily hidden—or 
tried to hide—two sacks of meal, two great jars of 
wine and several bags of a fruit called plantanos. 

At once a fierce fight ensued, the fight of starving 
animals for a morsel of food. Into this mélée Morgan 
plunged, and only Morgan could have stopped the fight, 
and protected that mouthful of food from that ravening 
mob of pirates. 
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They stopped fighting—but only to see what he would 
do about that bone of theirs! If he proved only a starv- 
ing dog himself and tried to take the first mouthful they 
would tear him to pieces. With sword drawn and that 
compelling eye of his vigilant, he ordered one of the 
camp cooks to make a mixture of the wine, the meal and 
the fruit. The total quantity was then carefully meas- 
ured and divided by twelve hundred. That made it 
a small spoonful to a portion. 

And that pirate crew was fed exactly a spoonful each, 
and each one with a spoon, like so many children. It 
must have made a curious sight. 

That spoonful of nourishment had more psychological 
than physical effect, for that was all that army had that 
day. Yet the spurt in progress through that jungle was 
almost enough to satisfy the insatiable Morgan—who 
had spurned his portion of “pap,” as he called it. 

By the evening of the sixth day, however, the pace 
began to lag and hunger again began to rumble omi- 
nously in the ranks. They were afraid of few human 
beings, those pirates, almost not of Morgan himself, 
especially when their stomachs clamored. A handful 
of the hungriest and most unruly of them went to Mor- 
gan and bluntly demanded to know how he proposed 
to feed them. 

“Feed yourselves,” he said laconically. 

“With what?” 

He looked up at the tangled green of the jungle and 
down at the lush undergrowth, a bland light in his steely 
eyes. 
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“Lots of nice greens here. Cows thrive on such. Why 
not sheep?” 

One of the “sheep” resented the suggested menu so 
violently that, stepping up to Morgan, he drove his fist 
between the chieftain’s eyes. It should have felled him. 
But Morgan’s leadership owed as much to physical ro- 
bustness as to his mental keenness and fiendish courage. 
He stood the buffet like a tree. Then he ran his sword 
through the impatient pirate. 

The protest meeting adjourned for lack of enthusiasm. 
But the remarkable part of the incident was that Mor- 
gan’s sardonic suggestion for dinner was actually car- 
ried out. Several of the pirates went about and, with 
their cutlasses, garnered a great mess of tender leaves 
of trees and grass, soft roots and inner bark—and, cook- 
ing it, ate it. 

The seventh day of their march found a dangerous 
situation in Morgan’s ranks. The rate of march lagged 
so badly that Morgan ordered a speeding up. The order 
went forth. Nothing came of it. Whereupon Morgan 
ordered a halt. They halted. 

Morgan went through the camp narrowly scrutinizing 
each man and his state of mind. He found about half 
his men growling that they had had enough of it. What 
good was a promise of loot if they were to starve to 
death before they came even within sight of it? 

A third of his men were tougher than these. They, 
too, had lost interest in Panama or in breaking their 
necks to get there. But it did not matter to them whether 
they lived or died. Nothing was worth effort or emotion 
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now. They were too indifferent to go back. But if 
Morgan wanted them to go forward, he would have to 
carry them. 

A choice handful in his army were tougher still. 
They not only refused to take life, death, Morgan or 
Panama seriously, but were even inclined to laugh at 
it all. All they wanted was a butt for their jokes. 

And, wandering by himself in the jungle, was one 
pirate who had already gone mad. He was capering 
about, laughing uproariously, mocking himself and a 
host of invisible devils. There was a touch of genius 
in his raving mockery, and Morgan, who came upon him, 
studied grimly the effectiveness of the mad clown. His 
quips were sharp and brutal, his antics really funny. 

When Morgan came up the pirate was enacting the 
role of a finicky young woman ordering a lavish din- 
ner and agonizing because she could not decide between 
“nightingale’s tongues and Hybla honey.” 

“You, boy!” he roared at Morgan. “Tell your mas- 
ter, the cook, I’ll run this spit through his fat carcass 
and roast him at his own fire if he doesn’t do those suc- 
kling doves to the tenderest brown ever seen! I’m a 
princess with a delicate appetite, I’d have you know!” 

Morgan dragged the man back to camp by his hair. 
He summoned a score of those of his men who were 
looking for something to laugh at. 

“Here, you apes, here is a model for your clown- 
ing!” he told them. “See yourselves in this fool. Ape 
him. Then go to your puling, belly-worshiping brothers 
and show them what they look like!” 
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Actually that ring of pirates roared with glee at the 
capers of the madman, and actually they studied his 
antics and quips. And a score of them then went caper- 
ing and roaring through the ranks of the brooding pirates 
and by the dint of their clowning and callous gibes 
shamed the others into laughing at themselves. 

Again Morgan gave the word to march—and this 
time got almost the speed he wanted. 

For a time only, however. The difference between 
a human body and an engine is that the former will 
run for some time on mere psychology, even after all 
the coal in the furnace ,is gone. In the end, however, 
both must stop for lack of fuel. 

The eighth day found the pirates stopped for lack 
of fuel. No ambushes in prospect, no plantations to 
raid, and what game could be shot in the jungle yielded 
only one mouthful of food for every hundred empty 
pirates, and that mouthful was only the flesh of monkeys 
and parrots. 

Morgan was brooding over the situation when one 
of ‘his scouts came tearing back to camp in agita- 
tion which could mean only the best or the worst of 
news. 

““A town ahead!” he gasped. “A town with smoke 
coming out of every chimney! Kitchen chimneys! 
Food!” 

The pirates heard him as he ran shouting to Morgan. 
They did not wait for him to give the order for a double- 
quick ahead. By some miracle the Spanish town had 
not been apprised of their coming, and if they charged 
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it quickly enough, they might arrive in time for din- 
ner, or at least before the housewives could destroy 
their dinners. 

The jungle rose to a kind of plateau at this point and 
from the edge of this dropped sharply to a little plain. 
The first pirates to reach the edge of this plateau saw 
what on the edge of a desert would have looked as a 
mirage. A town of a hundred pleasant little homes 
and from every chimney, as the scout had promised, rose 
the pleasantest of smoke, light, lazy, appetizing. 

The human engine will, after a time, refuse to work 
without fuel, but something of a spurt can be got out 
of it by the promise of a good stoking in the immediate 
future. The pirates poured out of that jungle, down 
the side of the plateau and into the town as fast as any 
starving creature can travel in the direction of visible 
food. 

Not a human being seemed to see them. Even when 
the pirates had gained the streets of the town no one 
paid them greeting. Perhaps the townspeople had heard 
their coming after all and had deserted in their haste 
their cooking dinners? 

Into the houses burst the pirates and made for the 
fireplaces, whence arose those pleasant smokes. 

Bits of wood burning, damped down with wet leaves 
was all they found. It seems the Spaniards had a sense 
of humor of their own. 

Howls of hysterical fury reached Morgan as he hur- 
ried into town. And even as he looked the smoke from 
each cottage thickened, then became too much for the 
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chimneys to hold and poured out of doors and windows, 
followed soon after by greedy tongues of fire. 

The pirates ran about like raving lunatics looking 
for Spaniards to feed to the flames. It did not improve 
their tempers in the least to find not a solitary sacrifice. 

Morgan let the rage partly spend itself. Then over 
the dizzy heads of his crew cracked the whip of his ruth- 
less will. 

“Forward, march!” 

On shaky limbs the army tottered forward. The 
tropical sun helped to generate more dizziness. The 
men marching scarcely knew what they were doing. But, 
mechanically, they obeyed the cracking of that whip. 

The eighth night found them going to sleep without 
supper. The ninth morning there was no breakfast, 
only the order to make more speed on their day’s march. 
They came to a pass between two steep plateaus. They 
had every reason to expect an ambush here; and it would 
have been welcome distraction from the insupportable 
clamor of their stomachs. 

Sure enough, on the top of one of the walls of the 
ravine appeared a party of mounted Indians, and Span- 
iards were on the other. 

“Ha, perros!” shouted the Indians in Spanish. “A la 
savannah, perros Inglese!” The English “dogs” were 
being unceremoniously invited to go back to the plain 
they had come from, and a scattering volley of musketry 
punctuated the invitation. 

The Spanish were more in the mood of that humor 
they had revealed in the deserted village. 
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“Eat, gentlemen!” they called, and rolled down an 
avalanche of stones. 

The pirates scrambled up the sides of the ravine plead- 
ing with the attackers to stop and have a chat. But 
their appeal went unheeded. The attackers were gal- 
loping away on Indian ponies by the time the pirates 
poured out of the ravine on to the plateau. 

Late that afternoon at a point fifteen miles beyond 
the pass another advance scout came tearing back to 
the main body with thrilling news. 

“Food!” he yelled. “Real food this time! A lot 
of it! And sacks and sacks of Peru wine! Look!” 

His mouth was still powdered with the ground corn 
he had gorged. His doublet was dripping with the wine 
he had gulped. The camp went dizzy with the sight. 

“Where? Where?” the pirates howled. 

“Come!” the scout cried wheeling. 

“Stop!” 

The command came from Morgan. The scout, with 
his stomach full, found no difficulty in obeying. 

“Tell me first!’ Morgan ordered. 

“‘A deserted plantation ahead!” the scout reported. 
“On it a granary full of sacks upon sacks of Peru 
wine and great heaps of freshly ground maize!” 

“Any sign of haste in departure?” Morgan insisted. 

The scout shook his head. ‘No, they seemed to have 
departed at their leisure.” 

From the pirates arose shouts of impatience. “What 
fool questions when there is food in sight! Show us 
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the granary! 
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“Steel and lead is the food he gets who moves a 
foot till I give the order!” Morgan roared. 

His men raged at the strange threat. It looked as if 
for the first time Morgan would find trouble getting him- 
self obeyed. Even his captains protested. “Why keep 
the men from food?” 

“Because I want them to see what happens to the 
man who ate of that food and drank that wine!” 

And he pointed to the scout they had envied. He 
had lost his look of exultation. Distinctly he had lost 
the joy of his discovery. Indeed he looked distressed 
now and momentarily he looked more and more in 
trouble. He tried to retch up the food and wine he 
had eaten—in vain. 

And soon he was on the ground writhing in the acute 
agony of poisoning. Mercifully he did not suffer long, 
but with a violent twitch he came to an end. 

“Now,” Morgan said acidly to his men, “you can go 
and feed at the same place!” 

Silently the pirates marched on, ashamed to meet 
their commander’s look. In an hour they came out on 
a clearing and there stood the granary with the door 
open, the piles of clean yellow maize shining invitingly, 
the sacks of Peru wine fatly bulging. Morgan went 
forward to examine them. 

“How kind of the Spanish,” he grinned, “to leave 
all this for us!” Turning to one of his captains he 
went on in the same strain. ‘‘Perhaps we shan’t partake 


of their wine. But we will avail ourselves of part of 
the feast!” 
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He had the sacks of Peru wine poured out on the 
ground. 

He had been fingering the maize and saw that the 
poison the Spaniards had mixed with it came in the 
form of coarse little lumps. Seeing several large sieves 
in the granary he ordered all the maize sifted through 
them carefully. What remained in the sieves was the 
poison, or, at least, the larger bits. 

Then Morgan had the strained maize washed thor- 
oughly and the water strained off, only to repeat the 
process. 

All this time his men looked on indifferently. At last 
Morgan himself stepped up to the soggy Indian meal. 
Taking up a handful he put it in his mouth, chewed it 
and swallowed. 

At once there was a rush forward of pirates to fol- 
low his lead. He waved them sternly back. 

“Not till I know what happens to me!” he or- 
dered. 

For an hour the march was at a standstill while the 
strange drama of waiting for the outcome was being 
enacted. Morgan walked about and seemed unaffected 
at first. 

Then his watchers saw a hard light come into his 
eyes, the light of a stern man facing danger. He drank 
some water to ward off the distress he felt coming over 
him. It made things only worse. 

And soon the pirates were looking on startled at the 
sight of their leader, the one indomitable force that 
was keeping them moving toward Panama, himself 
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stricken and sick as any landlubberly cabin boy in his 
first storm at sea. 

But it was no fool who had eaten that mouthful of 
meal. A man ready to hazard everything to achieve 
what he wanted, but no fool; and behind every hazard 
went the insurance of cool thought. Morgan came out 
of his nausea after a quarter of an hour and seemed 
none the worse for it. 

“Wash that meal twice again!” he ordered, even while 
still in distress. 

The meal was washed as directed, and again Morgan 
ate of it. 

This time there was no after effect. The danger now 
lay in a rush of the pirates to wolf the cornmeal, in the 
fights sure to ensue, in the effect on the famished men 
of an excess of food. 

Morgan’s grip on discipline was too strong, however, 
to fail him now. His men were held at the proper 
distance all the time the maize was cooked, cooled and 
the distribution arranged. Then he nodded and the pi- 
rates went to it. 

They gorged themselves like ravening beasts, of 
course. Yellow meal dripped from their mouths on to 
their beards and clothes. They made animals sounds as 
they stuffed it down. The water they gulped with it 
sluiced all over them. But when they had licked up the 
last molecule they were new men. 

They clapped each other wildly on the back, they 
shouted with glee, they roared a greeting to their leader. 

He was already in the lead along with the foremost 
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of his scouts. The ground was steadily mounting, but 
it reached its height unexpectedly and sprang a surprise. 

His men behind him saw him straighten and glare 
ahead of him much as a hunting dog points at the sight 
or suspicion of game. He turned to his men and shouted: 

“You've had your apetizer. Here’s a feast!” 

There was a rush to the hilltop. Through tangled 
meshes of black jungle, against the burning sun, shone 
illimitable sky, and lower down was a living glitter of 
sea—the Pacific Ocean. 

On it were the sails of merchantment. And on the 
edge of the continent there showed the peaks and rect- 
angles of houses, steeples, towers, the roofs of long 
buildings, the dour walls of warehouses, the red-tiled 
roofs of haciendas—a big, rich city, the City of Pan- 
ama, the city for which they had all but given their 
lives through starvation to reach! 

It was still a day’s march away. And between the 
edge of the jungle and the strong city walls was a plain 
cleared away by the Spanish, whereon they should be 
able to treat in the open with any enemy coming from 
the land side. There were powerful forts commanding 
the plain. There were troops of cavalry waiting to 
finish what the forts did not accomplish. There were 
—though the pirates did not know this—two thousand 
wild bulls in a great corral by the city walls, ready to 
be let loose. And there were twenty-four companies of 
foot soldiers, each of one hundred men. 

But the pirates thought only of the meals they would 
gorge, the loot they would amass, the wine they would 
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guzzle and the women they would lay hands on in the 
midst of those steeples and roofs. Again they shouted 
and danced and clapped each other on the back. Their 
meal was still a force with them. 

It looked now as if they would have to make it do 
while they covered the twenty miles that would bring 
them up to their battle with Panama’s forces, and that 
entrenched enemy was several times as strong as the 
exposed attacking force. 

The gleam of light on the distant sea was that of 
sunset. Camp was pitched. Fires were lighted. The 
scene was much as if the pirates were celebrating a 
victory. 

A tropical downpour dampened the celebration that 
night. It came like a cataract. Morgan was concerned 
for his guns and powder only. Several rude shelters 
of palm were hastily put up. All the guns were stored 
therein and the ammunition covered with men’s cloaks. 
A few favored sentries were allowed to stay under shel- 
ter with the ordnance. 

Everybody else—including Morgan—had to sleep, if 
sleep he could, in the furious rain. 

By morning a scorching sun dried the sodden army. 
Breakfast was a glaring, aching blank. But the pirates 
took another look at Panama and poured down the hill- 
side. 

Morgan had every musket fired to make sure guns 
and powder were dry for their great trial. 

The pirate force showed at the edge of the plain late 
that afternoon. Morgan saw the defense ready and 
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eager for them, Hut Morgan was not quite ready for 
Panama, He was modest enough in his hopes that he 
neoded a whole day for the battle, So he pitehed camp 
in the jungle, 

The big guns of the forts said hello and kept it up 
wll afternoon and far into the evening, The heavy 
masses of lead dropped to every side of the camp; but 
it was a foolish waste of ammunition, The science of 
artillery seemed crude in those days, Mew pirates were 
made uncomfortable in their camp, sheltered as it was 
hy the jungle, 

The cannon became tired of firing at an unseen 
enemy and decided to wait for visible targets. The 
following morning the pirates slowly issued from 
the jungle. Thereupon the cannon again began to 
pound, 

Had the pirates carried stores of provisions, heavy 
artillery, masses that afforded substantial marks to shoot 
at, those cannon would have counted, But what can a 
clumsy cannon do against a mobile body of men, en- 
cumbered with neither provisions, artillery nor any- 
thing other than muskets, pistols and cutlasses; an enemy 
on foot that won't stay massed, but spreads out and 
moves much faster than a cannoncer can shift the muzzle 
of his cannon? 

The pirates were a quarter of a mile out of the jungle 
and in the open when the gate nearest them opened, 
Out dashed four hundred horsemen, firing pistols as 
they came galloping across the plain, obviously bent on 
using the advantage of horsemen over men on foot. The 
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plan was to bring confusion and disaster into the pirate 
ranks and cut them down as they broke. 

Mere nerves must get flustered before the swift roll- 
ing of such an advancing mass. Mere nerves, however, 
was something not to count on with those men Morgan 
had so carefully selected and hardened. Every pirate 
leisurely put up the iron rest he employed in careful 
shooting; and the cavalry charge was almost on top of 
Morgan’s men before the first shot was fired. 

Then the pirates fired in a volley that did not last 
more than half a minute between the most eager pirate 
and the last laggard. 

The effect was somewhat as if the front rank of that 
cavalry charge had suddenly encountered an unexpected 
ditch, shallow but treacherous. Rider after rider pitched 
over the head of his horse, for it was at the horses 
that the pirates had aimed. The turn of the men would 
come later. 

So unexpected was the tumbling of the front rank 
that the ranks behind in many cases trampled on their 
own comrades and many were brought to the ground. 
The pirates had reloaded and were again sighting along 
their musket barrels. Again a volley. Again horses 
tumbled. 

But now men also stopped bullets. Horses were 
plunging, saddles suddenly emptied and riders were 
dragged along the ground. 

That cavalry charge never reached the front rank of 
Morgan’s men. Of the four hundred that charged one- 
quarter paid with lives and wounds. The rest were 
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thrown into confusion. A bugle sounded retreat and 
back to the city gates sped the demoralized horsemen. 
The gates opened and closed behind them again. 

The pirates advanced once more. The cannon in the 
forts were making perfunctory efforts. But the advance 
was on too wide a front and had too little depth to afford 
heavy artillery good shooting. 

The pirates advanced slowly, but caution was by far 
the lesser reason. Remember how many meals they had 
had since leaving Chagres Castle nine days before. 

From the look of Morgan as he directed the advance, 
one might imagine his sole thought was how many hours 
it would take before he and his men would be masters 
of the streets in Panama. 

But a question was filling him with the first concern 
he had felt since he first thought of sacking Panama. 

To send a small army three-quarters starved against 
an enemy equal in number would have been problem 
enough. Here was a fortified city to attack, with at 
least twice the strength of the pirates in foot soldiers 
alone, and Morgan suspected the defenders had dis- 
agreeable surprises to spring on the attackers even be- 
fore it came to using the foot soldiers. 

The pirates had crossed half the plain when one of 
these surprises broke upon them—fantastically, threat- 
ening devastation. For half an hour a strange sound 
had been coming over the high walls of the city. At 
a distance it was hard to make out just what these sounds 
meant. 

Suddenly four gates were flung open. The advancing 
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pirates halted their orderly ranks and stared in bewilder- 
ment. From every one of the four gates there poured 
out a black stream of maddened bulls—long horns sharp 
and tossing, powerful heads lowered in rage, great bodies 
bred and trained for speed, and they hurtled over the 
plain straight for the pirate ranks. Now the meaning 
of the queer sound was only too clear; it filled the air, 
that roar of two thousand wild bulls starved and goaded 
for days. 

Their hoofs as they charged the pirates was like the 
deep pervasive rumble of a volcano, and as they neared, 
it sounded as if that rumble had broken out above 
ground. 

“Back to the jungle!” Morgan ordered. 

That was the thought in every pirate’s mind and glad 
they were to have their leader sanction the retreat. At 
the same time in the minds of some of the bolder ones 
there passed a momentary wonder that Morgan, the in- 
trepid, should give such an order without even an attempt 
to stop the bulls. 

The bulls had poured out from four different city 
gates. Once on the plain the animals instinctively joined 
and made one solid herd, tearing, head down, at the 
pirates, now fleeing. 

From the first moment of their appearance Morgan 
had devised his plan; retreat was the least part of it. 
Seeing which way the herd would come he himself 
threw two or three bulky sacks in their path. 

The pirates were already in the jungle and at Mor- 
gan’s command had turned and trained their muskets at 
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the charging herd. Then the animals reached the sacks 
Morgan had thrown their way and a hundred hoofs were 
on them. 

The sacks of gunpowder blew up with a roar and 
force that sent a dozen animals into the air in pieces. 
The herd reared and plunged wildly in every direction. 
Some of the bulls gored others in the attempt to get 
away from the horror that had sprung up in their very 
midst. 

In a moment that brute charge was broken up. At 
that moment, too, from the pirates, there broke out a 
roar of musketry less frightening than the explosion, 
but more devastating for the bulls. 

For Morgan had cried out: 

“Meat! Shoot it!” 

Over a hundred bulls were dropped. For every vic- 
tim, twenty were shocked from rage to panic. And in 
no time the bulls scattered in every direction and went 
galloping by ones and twos away, anywhere to get away 
from those muskets spouting fire and trumpeting with 
thunder. 

From the jungle the pirates ran forward now as eager 
as the bulls had been. “Meat!” There they lay, fresh 
carcasses of beef, a hundred of them. And now the 
pirates realized the practical reason behind Morgan’s 
order to retreat to the jungle. He was thereby letting 
meat come to the pirates, instead of leaving it where 
the pirates would be exposed to the fire from city walls. 

From the edge of the jungle there soon arose the 
smoke of roasting fires. The pirates slashed at the car- 
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casses of the bulls with their cutlasses, carving great 
slabs of beef and throwing them on the live coals, all 
with the frenzy of starving men. I must let John Esque- 
meling, the pirate who also wrote and who was a mem- 
ber of Morgan’s expedition, speak here of what that 
feast looked like. 

“While some were employed in killing and flaying 
the bulls,” wrote the pirate, “others busied themselves 
in kindling the fires and getting wood wherewith to roast 
them. Thus cutting the flesh of these animals into con- 
venient pieces—or as convenient as their fever of hunger 
permitted—they threw the pieces into the fire and, half 
roasted, they devoured them with incredible haste and 
appetite. For such was their hunger that they more 
resembled cannibals than Europeans at this banquet, 
the blood many times running from their beards down 
the middle of their bodies.” 

Morgan snatched a small piece himself, ate it, then 
with a small group of his captains went about among his 
men watching their eating. Nearly starved as they were, 
there was danger that many of them would overeat and 
perhaps kill themselves, or at least make themselves sick 
and useless for the battle to come. Many a pirate had 
his food snatched away from him in the midst of gorg- 
ing. One hunger-maddened one resenting this, tried to 
shoot Morgan—and went to his death just as new life 
was flowing through his veins. 

Morgan had to give up all thought of attack that day. 
No sooner had the pirates eaten than they rolled over 
and fell asleep with the excess of feast. 
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The leader looked at them as they slept in animal- 
like postures and smiled grimly. He had good use for 
what strength that feast and sleep would bring them. 

Within the walled city that night the citizens did not 
sleep nearly so soundly as the pirates. How these Eng- 
lish devils could make their way nine days without food 
—for spies had long brought this information—-was a 
mystery in itself to these Spanish, long accustomed to 
the ease and plenty of a rich city. But now that both 
heavy artillery and the herd of bulls had shot their 
thunderbolts and left the pirates feasting, only the 
foot soldiers stood between that city and an army of 
plunderers. 

Morgan planned while his men slept. The following 
morning he watched them as they woke. They acted as 
though they had eaten of .some magical manna, so bois- 
terous, so overflowing with fight they seemed. 

They were divided into nine companies of a hundred 
each, each company bearing a number. ‘The jungle 
enfolded the city on three sides, coming down to the bay 
of the broad Pacific. 

Morgan stationed his companies at equidistant points 
about the edge of the jungle, each captain well instructed. 

An hour after daybreak the sentries on the city wall 
at one end of the city fired guns to say that the pirates 
were issuing for an attack. At once the commandant 
rushed a strong force to that part of the wall. 

No sooner did this happen than from a distant part of 
the wall came another alarm, that it was there the pirates 
were attacking. Another force was rushed there, only 
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to find that as in the first alarm, the pirates had only 
made a threat and had retreated again. 

At a third, a fourth, a fifth point came alarms of 
pirate attacks. Each time a force was rushed; and each 
time the rally proved a waste of valuable energy. Then 
these attacks developed at more than one point simul- 
taneously and the defenders were kept on edge to guess 
which of these would prove a false alarm. 

For, of course, this plan was an effort to weary the 
defense, and the commandant of the Spanish troops 
bethought himself of the fable of the shepherd boy who 
cried “Wolf!” once too often. Dare he completely dis- 
regard any of these alarms? 

The answer to this came late in the afternoon when 
suddenly a strong force of six hundred pirates made a 
rush for the city wall. The Governor of Panama, from 
a church steeple, saw with satisfaction the rapid mobili- 
zation of his troops at the point of danger. 

Not only did the defenders meet the attack, but they 
hammered back at the pirates so zestfully that the enemy 
seemed staggered. Back from the gate the pirates reeled. 
And the eager captain of the defenders saw his chance 
to drive his counter-attack home. 

The gate was thrown open, the defenders rushed out 
and took the offensive with such force that the latter 
apparently were staggered. Giving them no chance to 
recover, the Spaniards cut, slashed and shot, then called 
for reénforcements. 

The pirates began to egive way. Other defenders, 
seeing this, rushed to deal a knockout. Now the enemy 
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broke and ran for the jungle. So large a force of 
them had attacked that the Spaniards were sure they 
had beaten off a major attack. After the broken ranks 
they pressed, cutting down the pirates by the scores 
before the shelter of the jungle was reached. 

It was too tempting a chance to miss, and the com- 
mander of the pursuing troops, six hundred of them, 
threw caution to the winds and plunged with his troops 
into the green wilderness. 

He should have guarded better against an ancient de- 
vice. The retreating pirates had decoyed their enemy 
just where they wanted them. At a prearranged signal 
the fleeing pirates turned and met their pursuers with 
savage counterattacks. And from every side of the 
jungle poured other pirates who fell on the soldiers 
with a fury. 

The governor from his tower anxiously watched for 
his troops to return. He heard an increased commotion 
of battle in the jungle and began to fear that his men 
had been too confident. Now he caught sight of men in 
the uniforms of his soldiers running wildly out of the 
jungle toward the city. 

These men in Spanish uniforms ran as men do from 
annihilation, head down, to get every bit of speed out of 
themselves. The foremost of these were now at the 
gate itself and the sentries on the wall rushed to let 
them in. 

Sure enough the main forces of the Spanish were now 
in retreat. They had been cut down fearfully. Fully 
one-third of their number lay in the jungle. And while 
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the pirates also paid heavily, they were collecting ter- 
rible toll from the soldiers of Panama. 

Across the plain raged the pursuit to the very gate 
of the city. In the circumstance, the sentries who let in 
the first fugitives had to turn and help the main body. 
The first arrivals therefore fled into the city unheeded. 

Once at the gate the pirates were beaten off by reén- 
forcements. Apparently content with their day’s work 
they went into camp for the night. 

Within the city few slept. There seemed no danger 
of a night attack from the pirates, but the sentries at 
every post were doubled. At the main arsenal ammuni- 
tion was brought up from the cellars and piled ready 
for quick requisition. 

At this arsenal, too, almost one-third of the foot sol- 
diers were concentrated. It was in the center of the 
city wall, and for that reason was used as the post from 
which to hurl reserves to any point threatened. 

Toward three in the morning the city was probably at 
its quietest. 

Then with only a musket shot as warning, the arsenal 
blew up. 

One moment the quiet of night; the next an explosion 
and catastrophe. The ammunition in the arsenal had 
been fired at with a musket from the roof of a building 
near by. A sentry had been wondering what a soldier 
in Spanish uniform was doing on the roof of the house 
at that hour. Then he saw him raise his musket to his 
shoulder, take aim at a window of the arsenal and fire. 

The explosion rocked the city and sent the arsenal up 
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into the air. Of the eight hundred soldiers within its 
walls only a handful of broken men crawled out of the 
vast pile of stone walls that had been an armory. 

All over the citizens leaped out of bed. 

Sentries at the city gates started from their posts 
eager to know what had happened. At the gate nearest 
the jungle a double guard was maintained. These sol- 
diers also turned to look. 

They saw soldiers in uniform like their own come 
running toward them. There were more newcomers than 
sentries. They were running toward the gate as if the 
devil were after them. 

“What’s the matter?” exclaimed the sentries. “What’s 
happened?” 

The newcomers ran at them pellmell. Then before the 
sentries could realize that they were not dreaming some 
devilish nightmare, the newcomers in Spanish uniforms 
took out knives and fell tooth and nail on the sentries. 
Not one of the unfortunates survived the attack, and in 
the turmoil caused by the explosion their outcries went 
unheeded. 

Simply, Morgan had arranged on a wholesale scale 
the trick he had played on the Spanish in the castle at 
Puerto Bello. What the Governor of Panama thought 
were some of his own men issuing from the jungle in 
the sortie the day before were really pirates in Spanish 
uniforms. 

More than a score of these pirates had been assigned 
by Morgan to pounce on the first dead Spanish soldiers 
they could lay hands on, and get into their uniforms. 
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Then these disguised pirates ran out of the jungle 
and to the city gates as if they were pursued Span- 
iards. 

Once in the city they hid and perfected their plans. 
The explosion at the arsenal came first. The stabbing 
of the sentry detail at the city gates was followed by a 
rocket signal to the pirates. 

Out of the jungle came the whole force under Morgan 
on a double quick for the city walls. The alarm at their 
coming should have been given by Spanish sentries at 
this gate nearest the attack. But the sentries were dead, 
and in their places were pirates. Instead of sounding 
the alarm, they opened the gate. 

The city became aware of the-major attack before the 
pirates reached the gates. But it was then too late to 
stop them. 

The tropic night sky, heavy with dispassionate con- 
stellations, must have looked incongruous in the picture 
of what happened in the city of Panama that night. 
Bodies of men rushing here and there, clashing with 
muskets and steel; fighting like fiends; spurts of fire 
from muskets and pistols; citizens rushing like mad 
sheep, often plunging imto the very perils they were 
trying to flee; citizens running with arms full of valu- 
ables they were trying to save; pirates tearing these treas- 
ures from their owners and cutting down those who re- 
sisted; pirates dropping loot to turn and fight again as 
bands of Spanish soldiers attacked them; groups of 
Spanish soldiers given from one part of the city to an- 
other, and at last taking shelter in houses; pirates set- 
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ting these houses on fire and then firing on the soldiers 
as they tried to escape. 

When morning dawned Morgan and his men were 
“masters of the streets” of the proud city of Panama. 

For three weeks they looted Panama. Then they sent 
ships out-on the Pacific to loot other ships. Particularly 
were the pirates anxious to board a galleon on‘twhich a 
vast amount of gold and silver plate and other treasure 
belonging to the cathedral and to many wealthy citizens, 
had been hurriedly loaded. And had the pirates not 
been so deep in wine they could have easily overhauled 
the ship and added vastly to their plunder. 

As it was a caravan of one hundred and seventy-five 
horses and mules wended its way from Panama through 
the jungle toward Chagres, there to be loaded on the 
ships of Morgan’s fleet. Every beast had a backbreak- 
ing burden of silver, gold, plate and coin, precious stones 
and fine textiles, relics and many other kinds of treasure. 

On foot trudged six hundred prisoners—men, women, 
and children, burghers and monks, civil servants and 
nuns. They were all being held for ransom—and in the 
great majority of cases the ransoms were forthcomnig 
before Chagres was reached. 

At Chagres came the division of loot. Now a loud out- 
cry arose among the pirates against the man whom they 
had followed through starvation and every kind of dan- 
ger, through storms on sea and infernos on land. He, 
the man whom they had so steadfastly followed, was now 
accused of having cheated them out of a large part of 
the loot. 
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So great was the outcry that one night Morgan quietly 
slipped away from Chagres and boarded his ship. 
There had been a steady stream of heavily laden row- 
boats going out to that ship for days. Next morning the 
fleet found that their flagship and their chief‘had quietly 
sailed away. 

Such was the anticlimax of Morgan’s epic march on 
Panama. 

But for Morgan himself what followed was no anti- 
climax. So great a service to the English was the sack- 
ing and burning of Panama and so serviceable, too, 
were Morgan’s other expeditions against the Spanish 
that His Majesty the King of England was prevailed 
upon one day to lay his silver sword on the pirate’s 
shoulder at the royal court. 

“Arise, Sir Henry Morgan, valiant soldier!” he 
said. 

And Sir Henry Morgan, “valiant soldier,” arose, not 
only as a belted knight, but he also was made lieutenant 
governor of Jamaica. 

One would expect he had had enough of looting and 
would be willing to let the laurels of respectable repu- 
tation hide the pirate’s cap he had worn so long. But 
along with his great courage there ran in him a vein of 
ineradicable thief. 

As high official he grafted. He promoted piratical 
enterprises. He permitted his brother, Charles Morgan, 
as complete a criminal as Henry, though not so glamor- 
ous, to steal, loot, kill and be a thorn in the flesh of 
even British subjects, in the Caribbees. 
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He was tried and removed from office, forgiven and 
given another office, then suspected and tried again, re- 
moved, and forgiven again, until— 


One day he died peacefully in a four-poster bed. 


PIRATE OR MARTYR? 


N this true tale of mystery, let us go on jury duty, 

you and I; though I am hoping there will be more 
of pleasure than of duty. For the case of Captain 
Green, whether you vote him pirate or martyr, is an 
interesting one. In fact, it was far too interesting for 
comfort at the time it took place. It nearly sent the 
people of Scotland and England to cutting each others’ 
throats in civil war. 

It sent mobs of Scotchmen raging at the heels of their 
own chief justice on the mere suspicion that he was 
wavering about hanging Captain Green. It kept the 
Queen of England sleepless. It fired the people of 
England to a pitch of excitement hard to believe of so 
even-tempered a race. And it made history in that it was 
perhaps the event that did as much as any other to unite 
England and Scotland into what we now know as Great 
Britain. 

And yet, Captain Green was no figure of historic pro- 
portions. At worst, if you decide him to be guilty, he 
was only a petty pirate; his ship, the Worcester, wasn’t 
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than a dozen; and at the time he, his crew, and his ship 
were captured, nothing more dramatic was in his mind 
than how to finish a petty but respectable trading voyage. 

No, there isn’t much glamour about the figure of Cap- 
tain Green himself. He was just such a British tar as 
could have been seen on the bridge of a hundred or a 
thousand other small British craft plying the seven seas 
in those days when their waters were not very well 
policed. 

You started out on a respectable trading voyage; but 
-if business proved not so good and if your crew and 
your conscience were tough, you were tempted to try a 
little polite piracy—provided you met a smaller ship in 
a corner of the seas that had not too many witnesses. 
Whether Captain Green took such a little fling or not is 
for you to decide. 

What is proved beyond doubt, however, is that sel- 
dom in history did so ordinary a man arouse such ex- 
traordinary tumult, array so many people for and 
against him, and engage such feverish speculation as to 
whether he should have been hanged as a pirate or 
exacted as a martyr. 

What had happened, of course, was that Captain 
Green and the ship had blundered into a situation as 
perilous for him as though he had sailed into a part 
of the sea sown with mines of powerful explosives. In 
order that you may decide justly on this case, ladies and 
gentlemen of the jury, I must first explain what all the 
excitement was about. 

This was at a time when England and Scotland were, 
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so to speak, only engaged to be married. Love didn’t 
play much of a part in the engagement; it was a case 
only of politics. There had been wars not so long before 
between the two countries. 

The two peoples, so different in temperament, still 
felt their wounds, glowered at each other with suspicion, 
and fed their suspicion with misunderstanding. And on 
the part of Scotland there was the dangerous jealousy 
a poverty-stricken country feels when its neighbor 
thrives fatly. 

The two countries were supposed to be united when 
James I became king of both. Which made things worse, 
if anything, for Scotch nerves; for instead of being 
admitted to a joint banquet, the hungry Scotch found the 
rotund English reaching out for some of their dry crusts. 

Instead of being allowed to trade with the world on 
terms of equality with English merchants, the Scotch 
found themselves burdened with all sorts of laws that 
discriminated against them, taxes and duties, tariffs and 
disabilities, all directed against the Scotch merchant 
and in favor of the already thriving merchants of Eng- 
land. 

Strike at any man’s purse and you hit him in the 
stomach. Certainly the Scotch are no exception to this 
reaction; and a lot of passion can be generated by 
striking at the material prosperity of a man or a people. 
A lot of passion, therefore, was brooding in Scotland 
against England; and since passion begets passion, the 
English were glowering back at the Scotch. 

Most of the good roast beef and ale at the English 
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end of the table was being provided by the East India 
Company, the great trading organization which was col- 
lecting fat pickings in the then new world of the Amer- 
icas, as well as in the old Orient. None of this was being 
passed to the Scotch. So the Scotch decided to reach 
out themselves, and they organized “The Company of 
Scotland Trading to-Africa and the Indies.” 

The Scotch got together a lot of money for the enter- 
prise; but not enough to compete successfully with the 
English. It was enough, however, to raise English blood 
pressure. English merchants growled and glared at the 
Scotch company and its ships, calling them poachers on 
its private preserves. And in any country when the 
merchant class as a whole growls, you soon find the 
government itself roused to the same pitch. 

We are almost ready now to have Captain Green and 
his tramp ship, the Worcester, come blundering upon 
the scene, all unsuspicious of how heavily mined the 
waters were. Itso happened that just about this time the 
Annandale, one of the ships of the Scotch trading com- 
pany, also innocently blundered into trouble by putting 
into the Thames River. 

English merchants succeeded in -getting the Govern- 
ment to seize the Annandale, on the charge of having 
committed “‘a breach of privilege.” I don’t know what 
that meant, but it doesn’t matter to us of the jury. I 
suspect it was a case of sea-lawyers trumping up some 
excuse of grabbing something the English merchants 
wanted. Being the bigger fellow, John Bull, in popu- 
lar talk, “‘got away with it.” 
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That didn’t help the temper of the Scotch, of course; 
and it made Captain Green’s sea luck, which was poor 
at the time, considerably worse. The Worcester was 
bucking along in bad weather off the coast of Scotland 
when sea and wind became too much for her to buck any 
farther. So Green put in at the Firth of Forth for 
shelter. 

It was as if in a clan feud a member of the stronger 
camp ran for shelter from storm into the house of one of 
the hostile camp. For although there was no war be- 
tween Scotland and England at the time, the devil was 
mixing the ingredients for a fine brew, as I have already 
told. The sight of English colors on a small brig in a 
Scotch firth, so soon after the seizure by the English 
of the Annandale, rasped Scotch sensibilities. 

What made things still more interesting was that not 
far from the Worcester there squatted on those same 
waters an English warship. Perhaps it was the sight of 
that warship that helped decide Captain Green to stop 
for a rest in the shelter of its guns, of which it had 
plenty. 

The shores of the Firth of Forth buzzed with angry 
comment, first at the sight of the warship; then at the 
arrival of the brig that was no bigger than the Annan- 
dale which the English had seized in the Thames. The 
buzz finally reached Edinburgh, and particularly the 
ears of Mr. Roderick Mackenzie, secretary to the Scotch 
trading company. 

Now Mackenzie was sore all over. He was raw over 
the failure of his company to make any money. He 
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put the blame only on the English, and that was partly 
correct. He was rankling from the ordeal he had passed 
through when he was called before the English Parlia- 
ment, and questioned as to the purposes of the Scotch 
company. 

He was thrown into a frenzy by the seizure of the 
Annandale, so that he was in a ripe mood for revenge 
when Captain Green and his Worcester calmly anchored 
in the Firth of Forth. 

Mackenzie was in what we might call a cold fury. 
Being Scotch anyhow, he didn’t indulge in any merely 
emotional fireworks. He sat down and in cold blood 
proceeded to hatch a plot that would afford him and his 
fellow Scotchmen the relief of a rich revenge. And he 
selected Captain Green and the Worcester as the sacri- 
ficial goat. He decided that the Worcester must be 
seized just as the Annandale was seized. 

But it would require delicate work to board an Eng- 
glish ship bearing a crew that was well-armed, as Mac- 
kenzie knew. Above all, it would be a ticklish job to do 
it practically under the guns of an English warship. 
For, remember, the two countries were not at war, though 
dangerously near it, and Mackenzie did not want any 
violence, except in a nicely legal way, as nicely legal 
as had been the English seizure of the Annandale. 

As relator of this tale, I am grateful to Mackenzie for 
his ability as a plotter. The cleverness of the scheme he 
concocted and executed, the color and good acting he put 
into it, make it as good a tale as any product of fiction. 
It was such a good one that he himself could not help 
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writing it out. But he took precious care to hide the 
manuscript well over a century later, among a litter of 
unsorted papers. . 

Let Mackenzie himself start the story of his plot, in 
the words from that yellowing old manuscript. “My 
chief and first difficulty,” Mackenzie wrote, “was how, 
with secrecy and dispatch, to get together a sufficient 
number of genteel, pretty fellows as would, of their 
own free accord, on a sudden advertisement, be willing 
to accompany me upon this adventure, and whose dress 
and behavior would not render them suspected of any 
uncommon design of going aboard. 

“Tt was a Saturday morning, so I stepped immediately 
toward the City Cross with the most unconcerned air that 
I could put on, and asked such of my acquaintances as 
I met and thought fit for my purpose, whether they 
would not go and take a Saturday’s dinner somewhere in 
the country with me and a friend or two of mine.” 

He got together eleven men of his temper. Tucked 
away in their pockets were pistols. But prominently 
visible to their hands were the ingredients of a convivial 
good time. There were bottles of brandy and wine; there 
was sugar and lime-juice; there was a fat hamper of 
good things to eat. What ship’s crew would suspect a 
craft displaying such a cargo? 

On board the Worcester, Captain Green and his small 
crew of no more than a dozen men saw a rowboat of 
five Scotchmen apparently on pleasure bent, making 
their way to the ship. The Scotch were making the Forth 
resound with drinking songs. Quite easily to be dis- 
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cerned in the rowboat were good things to eat and drink; 
and even in those days the Scotch knew something about 
brewing. 

So that when the rowboat came to the side of the 
Worcester and Mackenzie, standing up in his seat, gen- 
ially hailed the Worcester and asked if he could come 
aboard with his friends and his liquor, his lime-juice 
and his sugar, his partridge pies and his hams, eager 
hands reached down to help the visitors up. 

A jovial scene soon followed on the deck, and appar- 
ently good liquor and hearty food were healing the 
breach between Scotland and England, at least on board 
the Worcester. Then a second rowboat, containing four 
other Scotchmen, approached the ship. They heard the 
sounds of a gay party, they said, and since they, too, 
had good liquor and food in their rowboat, could they 
join the party? 

Of course, said the Worcester captain heartily, and 
festivities took on still more life. Then a third rowboat 
appeared with Scotchmen in it, coming from the direc- 
tion of the English warship. They, too, were drawn to 
the Worcester, as it appeared. Their story was that they 
had gone, or had tried to go sight-seeing aboard the 
warship, but as it was closed to visitors they were sad 
at being done out of a holiday, and it was only natural, 
therefore that they should be drawn wistfully to the 
Worcester and its festive racket. 

“Come aboard, then, and have a drink, all of you 
Captain Green invited. 

They came. Along with the other Scotchmen, they 
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were soon standing around the table in the captain’s 
cabin, some fifteen of them as against twelve English- 
men. 

Suddenly Mackenzie put down his glass. With the 
action, every Scotchman threw away his mask of con- 
viviality. From every Scotchman’s pocket came pistols. 

“You’re under arrest, all of ye!” Mackenzie said 
sternly to the captain and his crew. 

It will be part of your job as jury, ladies and gentle- 
men, to interpret every movement of Captain Green’s 
for indications as to whether he was really a pirate or 
only a respectable martyr. At the sound of the word 
“arrest” and notwithstanding the stern looks and 
weapons about him, Captain Green made a dive for a 
loaded brass blunderbuss that hung near him on the 
wall of the cabin. 

Several big, raw-boned Scotchmen had been pressing 
closely about the captain all through the festivities. 
Now, at the first move he made for the blunderbuss, a 
powerful fist sent his head spinning, his legs were kicked 
out from under him, and three hefty Scotchmen sat down 
on his chest until others put irons on him. 

The rest of his crew were too fuddled to make even 
the attempt at resistance he did. They were bound and 
lowered into boats over the side of the ship away from the 
English warship. They were rowed ashore, landed in the 
dark of the evening and sent off to Edinburgh under 
heavy guard, where they were clapped into prison. 

Meanwhile, aboard the Worcester, Mackenzie and the 
others were about the ship sealing hatches, storerooms, 
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cabinets and chests, and setting the company’s seal on 
the tapes. 

All this was done so quietly that the English warship 
suspected not in the least that an English ship had been 
seized by the despised Scots. Later the Worcester was 
towed into Burntisland Harbor. There sails and rudder 
were taken off, rendering the ship as completely a 
prisoner as were her crew. 

Then the merchants of Scotland proceeded to go 
through the same hypocritical rigmarole as the English 
merchants when they seized the Annandale. Sea-lawyers 
began erecting a legal facade of respectability for an 
exceedingly crude piece of business. This or that high- 
sounding and complicated charge was made against the 
Worcester, and action for its confiscation was started in 
the Scottish courts. 

What the Scotchman wanted, of course, was revenge 
for the English seizure of the Annandale. If they 
grabbed the ship in return for a ship of theirs that had 
been grabbed, that was all that the Scotch cared about 
with regard to the Worcester. 

Against Captain Green and his men personally the 
Scotch as yet had no particular grudge, except, perhaps, 
that they were Englishmen. So after a merely formal 
arraignment in court they were allowed to roam about 
Edinburgh under nominal arrest. The real fight was 
between England and Scotland, with only the ship as the 
bone of contention. 

But now luck played a nasty trick on Captain Green. 
Whether it was a case of purely bad luck, however, or 
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something much more inherent in the situation, is a 
question you as the jury will have to decide. 

About a year before the seizure of the Worcester there 
sailed out of Glasgow a small trading bark bearing the 
name The Speedy Return, a tragically optimistic name, 
as events proved, for the ship never did return. At 
least, neither the craft nor any one of her crew were 
heard from up to the time Captain Green and his crew 
were let out of prison to loaf about Edinburgh pretty 
much as they pleased, though nominally still under 
arrest. 

Among the Worcester’s crew was the ship’s steward, 
George Haines. You must make up your mind about 
the essential character of the man if you are to solve 
for your own satisfaction the mystery of Captain Green, 
pirate or martyr. 

The obvious thing about Haines was that he was a big 
talker. He talked early and late, and also loudly and 
colorfully. And what you must decide for yourself is 
whether such a talker and braggart is necessarily a 
liar. 

It was natural that some of the relatives and friends 
of the crew of The Speedy Return should ask of mem- 
bers of the Worcester’s crew whether in their sailing 
of the Seven Seas they had heard anything of the fate 
of The Speedy Return. Among those asked was George 
Haines. He said: 

“You needn’t trouble your heads about that ship! 
You won’t see either her or her crew in a hurry!” 
“What do you mean?” he was asked. 
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Whereupon his face took on an expression that said, 
“Aha, don’t you wish you knew!” But with the leer 
went as leering a silence. Which, of course, had its 
effect on his audience, and started a ripple of specula- 
tion. 

A little later the ripple grew to something more for- 
midable. George Haines fell in love with a young 
Scotch girl. Not having anything substantial to offer in 
marriage, he tried to make up for it by big talk about 
his aristocratic family and marvelous prospects. The 
girl’s mother, being Scotch and a mother, went to Cap- 
tain Green and asked him whether his steward had been, 
or ever would be, the fine prospect he boasted. 

Captain Green’s report was brief and pointed. 

“Rubbish!” he said. 

The girl’s mother reported back to the daughter; the 
daughter broke the engagement, and told Haines what 
Captain Green had said. 

“Oh, is that what he said, damn him!”’ Haines cried 
wrathfully. “Very well; then I'll tell a few truths about 
him!” 

He made no forthright charges. He only hinted this 
and intimated that. But soon there spread through Edin- 
burgh excited whisperings of a tale that was to spell 
serious trouble for Captain Green and his personnel. 
It concerned the past history of the Worcester. 

Instead of being only a peaceful trader, went the 
excited rumor, it had been a pirate ship. And among 
the victims of its guns and Captain Green’s cruelty and 
greed, it was now whispered, was The Speedy Return. 
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The vessel had been looted and sunk, the whole crew 
butchered. 

From whispers the tale became loud talk, from talk 
to serious charges. And one day a uniformed guard, 
headed by a very stern officer, rounded up Captain 
Green and his crew and rearrested them. This time the 
charge was the serious one of “piracy, robbery, and 
murder, committed upon an unknown vessel carrying a 
Scottish crew.” 

Now the fat was in the fire. There had been a hubbub 
raised in England at the news that an English ship had 
been seized by the Scotch. Property is a sacred thing 
with any merchant nation, and there could be no graver 
crime than a crime against property. But after all, the 
mass of the English people owned too little property 
individually to have their blood stirred by the seizure 
of a merchant ship. 

Now, however, came the news that not only was the 
ship seized, but its crew, Englishmen, would probably 
be hanged! That touched every English nerve. Men 
like themselves, every-day, hard-laboring, honest, sea- 
faring Englishmen, to be nominated for slaughter by 
Scotchmen—the thought was not to be endured! 

For of course to bolster English indignation, the Eng- 
lish people saw in Captain Green and his crew not only 
undisputably honest men, about to be, as our modern 
phrase would have it, “railroaded”; they saw in them 
the spiritual heroism of impending martyrdom. 

We can well imagine, therefore, in what different dis- 
torted lights appeared Captain Green on the one hand 
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to the English, on the other to the Scotch. We, from our 
jury box, must pass on the conflicting evidence that was 
put forward, and judge him according to our own light. 

The trial took place before one of the highest tribunals 
in Scotland. For, of course, everybody saw that the 
gravest consequences must inevitably follow, whichever 
way the verdict ran. Let you and I, ladies and gentle- 
men of the jury, occupy a box of our own, where we 
can see and hear everything, and yet be removed from 
the heat and passions of either the prosecution or the 
defense. We have a mystery to solve; a mystery which 
not to this day has been conclusively resolved—was Cap- 
tain Green a murderous pirate or an innocent martyr? 

The first witness for the prosecution was Charles May, 
the surgeon of the Worcester. It looked bad for Captain 
Green that his surgeon should testify against him; but, 
as with the other witnesses, let us carefully examine his 
testimony and his motives for saying this or that. He 
testified that when the Worcester was off the Malabar 
coast he was put on shore with some sick members of the 
Worcester’s crew. The ship then sailed out of sight of 
land. 

Two weeks later those on shore heard the sound of 
guns at sea. Soon after there landed a wealthy native 
dealer, Coge Commodo. He told the surgeon that the 
guns heard at sea were those of the Worcester in a fight 
with another craft. On the following morning, sure 
enough, the Worcester appeared, four miles off shore, 
with a strange craft in tow. 

The surgeon went on board his ship and found the 
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deck littered with chests and bales he had not seen be- 
fore. When he asked where they came from, he was 
told in pretty blunt terms by Madder, the mate, to mind 
his own business. 

Then he was called upon to treat Antonio Ferdinando, 
a Negro member of the crew, for a gunshot wound in 
the arm. And there were two or three others who had 
marks of battle on them. May asked them where they 
got their wounds. 

Madder, the mate, overheard the question, and after 
treating the surgeon to as rough a tongue-lashing as ever 
a mate administered, he ordered him off the ship. 

The defense entered as counter to May’s testimony his 
admission that he was on bad terms with Captain Green 
and the mate. It was admitted that the guns heard at 
sea were indeed those of the Worcester, but they were 
fired only in an exchange of salutes with another ship, 
the Aurungzebe, whose commander, Captain Grandell, 
an Englishman, corroborated that story. 

The second witness for the prosecution was Antonio 
Francisco, a Negro member of the crew, who had been 
Captain Green’s servant on board the Worcester. For 
some offense he had been chained in the Worcester’s 
forecastle. He could, therefore, not see any battle be- 
tween the ship and another. 

But he testified that he heard the guns, saw a lot of 
goods brought aboard; and he had had a talk with An- 
tonio Ferdinando, the other Negro sailor on the Wor- 
cester, who showed him the wounds he got in the battle 


and told him of the fight. 
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You and I must decide how much prejudice would 
play a part in the testimony of a man who had been 
chained up in a forecastle for punishment. 

The most important and most damaging witness 
against Captain Green and his fellow officers was this 
same Negro, Antonio Ferdinando, who claimed to have 
been a participant in the fight, and a witness to the 
piratical capture of the other ship. 

He told of the Worcester chasing a merchant ship fly- 
ing which he took to be a Scotch flag; of a battle with 
cannon in which the Worcester overhauled the other; of 
a hand-to-hand fight on board the stranger. Then he 
gave a lively account of the fight in which he claimed 
to have been wounded. 

Captain Green’s lawyer tried to offset this testimony 
by charging Ferdinando with a fellow-feeling for Fran- 
cisco, and therefore with being prejudiced against 
Captain Green. Also, the defense maintained that 
Ferdinando did not join the crew until the Worces- 
ter left for Bengal, in other words, long after the fight 
took place in which he claimed to have had a 
part. 

Several minor bits of evidence were offered by the 
prosecution. Antonio Ferdinando’s coat was one. He 
claimed it was given him as his share of the booty taken 
off the captured ship. The prosecutor triumphantly 
showed that the coat was of Scotch make. 

In the coat of Madder, the mate, there was found a 
Scottish seal, such as a ship’s officer might use in stamp- 
ing a document. It bore only the seal of Scotland, not 
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the name of any particular ship. Madder said he 
bought the seal somewhere in India as a souvenir. 

And finally there were the garulities of Haines, his 
hints and braggings as reported by different people in 
Leith and Edinburgh. 

That was the extent of the testimony against Captain 
Green and his company. For purposes of a just trial, 
few courts would have rendered a verdict of guilty on 
this evidence, considering that death would be the 
penalty. 

But outside that Scotch Supreme Court raged a mob 
clamoring for their revenge on England. And in Eng- 
land there raged other mobs threatening bloody murder 
if the Scotch dared hang Captain Green and his crew. 
But the Scotch mobs clamored all the harder in the face 
of that challenge and threat. 

The Lord Chancellor of the court, suspected by the 
Scotchmen of hesitating to push matters against Captain 
Green, was met by a mob and “most wickedly and in- 
solently pursued and invaded,” barely escaping with 
his life. 

So the court sentenced Captain Green, Madder, 
the mate, Simpson, the gunner, and others of the 
crew of the Worcester to be hanged on the Sands of 
Leith. 

Whereupon three of the crew drew up confessions that 
said the Scotch charges were true. They received re- 
prieves. 

And now England seemed on the brink of marching 
into Scotland with fire and sword. So the Scotch courts 
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Simpson were to be hanged; the rest were reprieved. 

And hang they did, Captain Green, Madder and 
Simpson. 

But now, too, the more sober minds in England real- 
ized that one of two things must happen: either England 
must admit Scotland into a union on an absolutely equal 
basis or—war. And, for once, sober minds had their 
way. The Union was born. Great Britain came into 
being, Great Britain as distinguished from England 
with a dependency, Scotland. 

As far as we of our jury are concerned it would not 
be hard to believe that what the Scotch charged was 
true—that Captain Green had been something of a pi- 
rate. But from an unexpected source came new evi- 
dence of a rather live character. 

In England there turned up two sailors—Israel Phip- 
pany and Peter Freeland—who claimed to be members 
of The Speedy Return—the ship and crew for the de- 
struction of which, Captain Green and his two officers 
were hanged! 

And still later there came from the Orient the report 
that Captain Drummons, of The Speedy Return, had 
turned up there very much alive and well. 

Which, so to say, leaves us as much at sea as ever. 
Was Captain Green a pirate? Did he sink The Speedy 
Return? Or was he the guiltless martyr whose death 
had brought about the union of England and Scotland? 
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S with half shut eyes I contemplate the story of 

Francois Lalonois, the pirate, it is glitter that I 
see, the glitter of our own tropical seas, the glitter of 
those glamorous days when America was still a dark 
continent, believed by dazzled Europe to run with foun- 
tains whose waters magically restored youth; it was a 
time when high-hearted adventurers were lured here by 
tales of vast loot, reports of gold gathered by simple 
savages and gold to be picked up in natural state in 
brooks, on the seashore, in upturned soil and in caves; 
and along with huge lumps of raw gold reports ran that 
one would find fist-large precious stones. 

I see the glitter of gold actually found and of riches 
wrung from enslaved Indians by the ruthless early ex- 
ploiters of the new continent. And I see something 
different—sordid cruelty. So much cruelty that one 
scarcely knows how to speak of Francois Lalonois in this 
tale, as hero or an arch-villain. Of course, he was a 
villain, with hardly a human touch to redeem him, un- 
less we remember that cruelty, too, is human. 


But he is a glamorous villain, for man rightly 
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worships great courage, Yet must not one call the cen- 
tral character of a story, in which a boy rises from 
slavery to chieftainship, the hero of his tale? How- 
ever, it is not the name, but the story that counts. 

Lalonois was born in France on the coast known as 
The Sands of Olone, His father was a mercenary, a 
soldier who hired out to any adventurer who planned 
conquest, In France he briefly loved and soon left a 
woman who lived on whatever she could beg, borrow, 
steal or entice from the pockets of men, it did not mat- 
ter who or by what means. Trancois had “picked’’ the 
right kind of parents for his career. 

His mother disembarragsed herself of the youngster 
by the simple process of going elsewhere. The village 
where she left him, handed him about from one house- 
wife to another to be cared for. But no one took to 
the dark-skinned savage-tempered brat who ate like a 
wolf-cub, stole from his benefactors, beat and knocked 
down other children, bit and kicked men big enough to 
break his neck between their fingers and in general 
showed himself a “child of the devil.” 

So one village passed him on to the next, the villages 
handed him over to the towns, and the child grew up 
to boyhood getting little more than knocks and curses, 
giving, however, better than he got and well earning 
the curses hurled at him. 

Finally at sixteen he was sold as a sort of slave to 
a man who had to drag him by the hair on board a ship 
bound for the West Indies. The ship was a small af- 
fair, and it ran into a full-sized hurricane. The hardiest 
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mariner had his moments of uneasiness, not only as to 
what would become of them if the storm kept on, but 
also as to what shore or ship they would meet should 
they survive. 

For the French were at war with the Spanish, and 
war in those days did not even pretend to be “human,” 
as war pretends to-day. If you fell into the enemy’s 
hands the prospect of being first tortured then slain was 
excellent. Of all those on board the only one who 
enjoyed himself was Lalonois. Storms roused some- 
thing kindred in his heart, and he lacked that imagina- 
tion which spells fear. 

The storm blew itself out, however, and the ship 
landed in Tortugas, in one of the West Indies. An 
old writer called the island and the town of Tortugas, 
“a seminary of pirates.” It was a fit hatching place 
for the breed. The sun of the tropics slew the weak and 
the unwary; yellow fever spared neither weak or strong. 
A walk in the country was made only at the risk of 
deadly snakes and clouds of mosquitos who siphoned 
out all the blood they could and left germs of fever in 
the rest. And the waters swarmed with sharks. 

It took a tough breed to survive Tortugas even for 
awhile, but those who did survive were spiritual kin to 
the country; as much of a scourge as the sharks in those 
glittering waters. 

It was a province that belonged nominally to France. 
But it was so surrounded by Spanish holdings that it 
was hard to protect it. The seas, too, were infested 
with pirates, big and small. The island was a pest- 
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hole. How to govern it? What sort of man would 
take the thankless job, 

But the right man turned up, Michael de Basco, a 
Frenchman of the Basque country. He had been a 
privateer, that is, permitted by the French government 
to plunder Spanish ships. He must have been blind 
to the colors on a masthead, however, for he plundered 
with equal zeal Dutch ships and French merchantmen, 
Portuguese and British; and, of course, patriotically 
he enjoyed looting Spanish ships. Finally he accumu- 
lated enough plunder to retire in comfort to live on 
land. But where? In France there was likely to be 
scant comfort for one who was known to have robbed 
more than one French ship. In any other land in Europe 
his fate would be still more hazardous. So he settled 
in Tortugas. 

Then he wrote the French government. He cited his 
services as privateersman and his undisputed record as 
a terror to the Spanish. Would his majesty, the king 
of France, appoint him Governor of Tortugas, the pirate 
petitioned? And some one near the king must have 
said: “Sire, no more fitting punishment can be devised 
for that cut-throat than to make him governor of that 
hell-hole.” So Michael de Basco was appointed “‘Major 
of the Island of Tortugas.” 

Whereupon every pirate of the Caribbees—and pi- 
racy was one of the principal industries in those waters 
—made Tortugas his haven. They came there to rest 
and to soak in liquor, to make their kind of love and 
to hatch more piracy. Life there was as serious a 
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matter as a toss of dice, and held equal possibilities 
for instant gain or loss. What nature did not do, man 
was likely to bring about, if your hand was not quicker 
with the knife, pistol or cutlass than the other fellow’s, 
or if your wits were less sharp or courage unequal. 

It will tell much of our “hero,” the seventeen-year- 
old Francois Lalonois, to say that soon after landing 
in Tortugas with his master he found himself feeling 
at home and thriving. His master was knifed in a tavern 
brawl the day they landed, and while he was lying in 
pain supposedly nursed by Lalonois, the “nurse” saw 
to it—it was later learned—that the patient did not re- 
cover. And the master’s death released the slave. 

As a matter of fact Francois had not had the slightest 
intention of remaining a slave even if his master had 
survived. He submitted to the status only to win passage 
to the new world which had long beckoned to him. 

Now that he was free and in Tortugas Francois swag- 
gered about the “seminary of pirates” looking for a 
fit start for his career. One of the Governor’s captains 
saw the lean, dark-skinned youth with the right kind 
of glitter in his face. He instructed his master of 
shanghaiing to see to it that the youth was dragged on 
board the ship, which was about to set out on an expe- 
dition against Spanish ships and coasts. 

To the captain’s surprise the boy did not wait to be 
kidnaped. He walked on board of his own accord. His 
sharp gleaming black eyes coolly approved of the ship 
and crew, he told the captain. 

“I sail with you,” he said. 
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The captain looked him up and down. “That’s kind 
of you. But it’s no news to me. This may be news to 
you, however!” 

And he felled the boy with a blow on the mouth. 
“When you talk to your captain next time, young—” 

He was hard-boiled, that captain, and did not believe 
in being coolly approved by his cabin boys. But what 
happened shocked him somewhat. When he knocked 
Francois down it was like throwing down a rubber ball. 
He was not prepared for the fury with which the youth 
leaped up and sprang for him. And there was a clasp- 
knife in the youth’s fist. 

Thanks to a corselet of leather and steel the knife 
did not put an end to the captain’s career at that moment; 
it only broke the boy’s blade. It did nearly end the 
career of the boy. For the captain drew his cutlass. 

Fate intervened in the person of Michael de Bas- 
co, Governor of Tortugas, who was on board on a 
final inspection of the ship. He caught the captain’s 
hand. 

“T want to look at the cub,” he said. “He’s too good 
for sharkmeat.” 

He “looked” at the cub in the way some men look 
at cubs, by seizing the hair of the head. He did not 
even wait for the cub’s temper to cool, a temper to con- 
jure with. Francois did not like having his hair pulled 
even by a pirate Governor. The boy’s only weapon 
being useless he tried to borrow the Governor’s, which 
though an ornament handsomely inlaid and incased in 
red leather, was serviceable. 
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Michael de Basco caught the youngster’s hand in time 
to prevent himself being gashed by his own knife. Then 
he twisted the hand until the boy was a knot of torment. 

“I want this boy back here after your cruise,” he said 
to the captain. 

It was a large order to give the captain of any expedi- 
tion against the Spanish those days, to return safe and 
sound himself, to say nothing of guaranteeing the return 
of any of the crew. 

The captain did his best to carry out the order. He 
spared Francois no hardship on the trip, but he did 
spare his life. 

They landed on the coast of Campeche to harass a 
small Spanish town miles inland. The captain left only 
a few of his men on board his ship, needing all his 
fighters to capture the town. They proceeded on foot 
through the jungle with the object of circling about to 
get to the undefended back of the town. 

They thought they were stealing a march. But in 
the thickest tangle of jungle there broke out all about 
them the roar of musketry. They had walked into an 
ambush. It was a well planned ambush and well carried 
out. At the first volley half the Frenchmen fell. The 
second, third and fourth volleys put the rest of the in- 
vaders out of the fight. 

The few who tried to run were easily picked off by 
sharpshooters. Others blundered to their death in quag- 
mires. Then the Spaniards came out of their ambush 
to finish their jobs, after the gallant fashion of warfare 
in those days. They wanted no survivors, these Span- 
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iards. So they went about with cutlasses among the 
wounded. 

One of them saw a youth of about seventeen lying face 
down in mud, blood so covering his face and throat that 
there seemed no doubt he was dead. Whereupon the 
cutlass went elsewhere. And soon the Spaniards all 
left, believing their job finished. 

For hours not a form on the scene of the ambush 
stirred. The youth had lain almost as motionless as 
the others, at least it would have taken a close look to 
discern the faint movement of breathing, the flutter of 
cautiously parted lids. The man-eating mosquitos of 
the place had been devouring him for hours; but it was 
only his flesh that was being tried. 

When there seemed no longer doubt that the last Span- 
iard was gone, the blood-and-mud covered youth ven- 
tured to raise his head. He had been wounded—a bul- 
let tear across his chest. With the aid of a shirt he 
managed to bind up his wound. 

The ambush had cost the Spaniards one of their men; 
shot dead, he had fallen in the mud. Francois caught 
a glimpse of his clothes. Half an hour later he was 
himself a Spaniard, if clothes make the man, mud- 
soaked though they were. 

He was the sole survivor, and how long he would 
enjoy even that distinction was hard to tell. Night was 
coming on, the jungle was a howling wilderness, liter- 
ally; fever enveloped him in the clouds of insects that 
fed on him; snakes of the deadliest and cats of the jungle 
added possibilities, and he had not had food or water 
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all day. Of human aid in that region he could count 
only on Spaniards and slave Indians. 

He found his way back to the shore where his ship 
was supposed to be waiting for him. But the Spaniards 
had tried to get it, and had failed, for at the first glimpse 
of them the sailors had made haste to hoist sail and 
escape. Which made things still more precarious for 
Francois. 

Nevertheless behold our, so to speak, hero, five days 
later still alive and prowling about on the outskirts 
of the Spanish settlement. In the tropics it takes little 
to keep one in food, for fruit is to be had for the 
picking. Water was a more serious matter, but Fran- 
cois helped himself out of the wells on Spanish planta- 
tions. 

He kept out of sight in the daytime, growing bolder, 
however, as his keen eyes soon told him the lay of the 
land. He wanted to get off the island and back to 
Tortugas. He needed not only some navigable craft, 
but the help of men—a considerable need in the cir- 
cumstances. 

He watched Indian slaves toiling about the planta- 
tions, scourged by their overseers. From the edge of 
the jungle he saw one of the slaves approach, bent double 
under a bale. 

Francois stepped out and confronted the Indian. 
With no language in common the youth had to depend 
on pantomime. He motioned the Indian to throw away 
the bale and managed to make him understand much 
more. If he, the Indian—Francois tapped the man’s 
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chest—would go along with him—tapping himself on 
the chest—and follow him to the seashore, there would 
be no more bales for the Indian to carry, no more master 
to whip him. And as proof of good will Francois gave 
him a silver button from the dead Spaniard’s coat. 

The Indian understood the pantomime and liked the 
proposition. He nodded consent. Then Francois made 
it clear that if the Indian brought ten comrades with 
him, they, too, would be led by the white man to free- 
dom. The Indian decided he had nothing but his chains 
to lose. And nine of his fellow slaves thought the same 
about themselves. 

When Francois crept back through the jungle to the 
seashore, he had ten Indians with him. They all had 
knives. 

At the seashore they lay in wait until they saw two 
fishermen, each in a canoe, beach their boats with their 
catch of fish. The fishermen never saw dawn again. 

Francois was now in command of ten Indians in two 
canoes. Hiding these they crept around to the mouth 
of the river to reconnoiter. 

They saw a Spanish merchantman lying in the road- 
stead, waiting for a load of coffee. The crew, with the 
exception of a small watch, were on shore. 

Boldly Francois and his Indians set out to the ship 
in their canoes. The ship’s watch saw a man in Spanish 
garb standing in the bow of one of the canoes and 
- assumed the visit a friendly one. The “Spaniard” and 
his “slaves” were welcomed on board. 

There were seven sailors to ten Indians and Francois; 
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and the latter had the additional advantage of knowing 
what was in the situation. In the surprise attack the 
Spaniards died to the last man. Only one Indian dead 
and one wounded was the price Francois paid for the 
ship. 

The dead Spaniards were stripped of their clothes 
and thrown overboard. The Indians, dressed in sailor’s 
garb, made themselves conspicuous. The crew could 
be expected back in a few hours. 

There were fifteen in the crew that returned unsuspect- 
ing to their ship. They thought it odd that their com- 
rades should be so unresponsive to their hails, but being 
fuddled with liquor they mounted the side of the ship 
one by one, easy victims to Francois and his Indians 
dressed as Spanish sailors. Half the sailors were cut 
down; the rest were seized and bound. 

Francois had, from his first day on board ship, learned 
seamanship as a fledgling learns to fly. But he could 
not captain a sailing ship by merely looking on. He 
could, however, and did stand over the captain of the 
captured ship with a knife and see to it that he gave 
adequate orders. And the Indians saw to it that the 
captured crew carried out what the captain ordered. 

In this fashion was the Spanish ship taken by a 
Spanish captain into the port of his enemies, Tortugas. 
And when the major of the Island of Tortugas came 
on board he thumped Francois on the back. 

“I knew you were too good for shark-meat,” he said. 
“Youngster, you’re my man!” 

Michael de Basco no longer tramped the boards of 
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a pirate ship. He was wearing his Governorship the 
way a savage wears a plug hat, out of vanity. He liked 
the feel of being lord of the land, even though it was 
only an island fit for a penal colony. But he had no 
objection to sending out others to wage piracy for him. 
And in Francois he saw a chip of his kind of timber. 

He put him in command of a ship carrying fourteen 
guns and one hundred men. An able skipper was sent 
along to attend to navigation. A veteran of land fight- 
ing three times the age of Francois was appointed the 
youth’s right hand man. Both the skipper and the fight- 
ing man were told by the Governor that the stripling was 
their commanding officer. And once the ship set sail 
Francois made this quite clear. 

The Donna Maria was given as its course the wide 
expanse of the Spanish Main and its objective, ships; 
Spanish ships by preference, because Spain was the of- 
ficial enemy of France. Besides, Spanish ships carried 
most loot in those days and waters. 

Inside of a week the Savona was sighted by Francois 
as his first prospect. The Savona carried twenty guns to 
his fourteen, and had more men than he, and even from 
a distance the superiority was evident. But Francois 
was not old enough to calculate chances well, and with- 
out much debate with himself he ordered attack. 

The Savona was quite willing. At a distance it gave 
better than it got and the two ships came close together 
in a din of cannon fire and a thickening cloud of smoke. 
The cloud was not wholly a by-product from the point of 
view of Francois; he was counting on it. 
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Behind that screen or under it he was launching one 
boat after another full of his shock troops. The people 
on board the Savona, aware of their superiority in can- 
non and men, were waiting for the two ships to close 
in, not expecting any other eventuality unless it was 
the sinking of the Donna Maria. 

Then grappling irons fell on board the Savona from 
all sides and up rope ladders clambered the Frenchmen, 
as little expected as if they had walked across the water, 
for, as I have said, the smoke screen was thick. 

Francois was the first on board, shinning up with the 
agility of a monkey. 

But he was not at the head of his men. Alone in a 
canoe he had caught on to the rudder chains of the 
Savona and clambered up to the stern practically un- 
seen by the defenders who had rushed to the rails to 
throw off the enemy. From a vantage point Lalonois 
studied the smoke-covered battle scene, quickly worked 
out his problem, found the weak points in the defense 
and picked out the fighters whose loss would most de- 
moralize the defenders. 

Then with a run he took a flying leap into the fight. 
His weapon was a cross between a knife and a cutlass, 
a short blade with which he could thrust and parry, 
chop and carve with equal ease. In the clamorous welter 
of firing and yells, smoke and swirl he was unnoticed 
until his own piercing yell was recognized by his men. 
Then they knew their young demon of a leader was in 
the thick of things. 

The defenders realized soon that fatality was follow- 
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ing their leaders. One, two, three of their picked men 
went down so suddenly and so noticeably that demoral- 
ization spread among the Savona crew. They tried to 
take up a position about the main mast. As if some 
had read the plan even before its conception, it was an- 
ticipated and smashed. 

Routed from one point after another the crew of the 
Savona broke into small groups. The defenders were 
a large merchantman crew headed by a small number 
of professional sea fighters. The pirates were picked 
cut-throats, the fighting champions of Tortugas, the sur- 
vivors of that “‘seminary of the devil.” They numbered 
less than the defenders, but went far toward making 
up for it by superior skill. It was much as if a pro- 
fessional prizefighter were having it out fist to fist with 
two or three untrained men. 

The hand-to-hand battle went about even, with perhaps 
a shade in favor of the pirates, captained by Lalonois 
and paced by him in fury of slashing. It was a different 
story in the battle of cannons between the two ships, 
which continued even at the point of one cannon against 
another. Here the Savona’s guns manned by experts 
told agaist the fewer guns of the pirates. Through the 
hull of the pirate ship poured one ball of lead after 
another, piercing the vitals of the ship. 

Then a carefully trained shot from the Savona found 
its hoped-for target. Something like a gasp sounded, 
and the noise of battle was blotted out by a volcanic 
roar. The middle of the ship opened up and let out 
fiery upheaval. 
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Lalonois was compelled to turn his head even in the 
thickest of the fighting. He saw his ship wounded to 
death. She was slowly careening to one side. 

“Look!” he yelled to his men. 

Without abating their slashing and parrying, his men 
looked. They saw what he meant them to understand. 
If they were beaten in the fight, there would be no ship 
for them to go back to. It would have to be the Savona’s 
sails that would bring them back to land—or none. It 
was fight and win or—die. 

If they needed any stimulus they had it now. And 
it turned the balance for them. The fighting had gone 
down into the bowels of the Savona, for the defenders 
were on the retreat. No one asked or expected quarter. 

The flamboyant sunset of the Caribbean that night 
lit up the goriest scene of peace perhaps ever seen in 
those waters. The fighting was over. The pirate ship 
was on her side, slowly sinking, and the ruddy after- 
glow was still on the waters when they closed completely 
over it. 

Of the Savona crew some of the survivors were swim- 
ming in the water. They had leaped to the sharks in 
a frenzied choice of deaths. Only two cabin boys re- 
mained of the big company that had set out for the West 
Indies. 

But the pirates paid for the victory with two-thirds 
of their own crew. 

Life in those waters was cheap, however, and nowhere 
so cheap as in Tortugas, which turned out in full acclaim 
to greet the tattered Savona wheh the pirates brought her 
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slowly into port. Major de Basco himself went on board 
to greet Lalonois, whose swarthy face grinned through 
the helmet of bandages that swathed his head. 

“I knew you were too good for shark-meat!”’ de Basco 
roared, a great palm landing with a thwack on Lalonois’s 
back. “Now I see you’re too tough for shark-meat! I 
must try you on something that can bite harder than 
shark or ship's cannon!” 

Lalonois grinned, “I’ve got my own plans for biting. 
I was the only one to survive the expedition you sent 
against that Campeche town. IL want to go back and 
try again!” 

De Basco thought this over, and his eyes glistened. 

“They've made the town a storehouse of good things,” 
he said slowly. “Having beaten us once, they think it 
a good place to keep treasure. Well, it will need good 
teeth to bite off the morsel, young glutton!” 

Lalonois drew a litthe nearer. ‘‘Not only good teeth, 
but many. I’or many will break in the biting,” he mut- 
tered, 

De Basco gave him a look of understanding. La- 
lonois was asking for permission to use men prodigally. 
And de Basco was willing. 

It was five months before the water and land expedi- 
tion against the Campeche town appeared off that coast. 
Five ships and three hundred men were now under La- 
Jonois, still a stripling. They made a landing without 
much opposition from the Spanish. It was not on the 
coast that the latter counted for their reception to the 


pirates. 
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But once on the beach the pirates had the jungle to 
contend with. There were several narrow paths leading 
through it toward the town they wanted to capture, twelve 
miles from the coast. Carefully though they chose their 
path, they walked into an ambuscade that burst forth 
with a suddenness and fury of tropical lightning. Into 
both sides of the jungle burst the pirates, carving out 
the ambush at a grisly cost to themselves. But that 
particular hazard was put to rout. 

Three miles farther on they walked into another fierce 
surprise, this time coming from thickly screened tree- 
tops. Again the pirates paid heavily, but again they got 
what they paid for. 

A third ambush just as the jungle ended at the edge 
of a small plain, in the center of which stood the town, 
cost the pirates little this time. For they had sent a small 
body of their men ahead to “spring” what ambushes 
still lay in wait for them, and the volleys from the green 
tangle found the pirates well prepared. They cut down 
the Spaniards who fired—and won the last redoubt. 

For the town was not otherwise protected. There 
were only townspeople to protect it from the more than 
one hundred and sixty hand-picked fighting fiends of 
Tortugas. On the run went the pirates to the town. The 
townspeople broke for the surrounding jungle as soon 
as they saw the pirates. 

For a night and a day the pirates looted. Every horse 
and mule was loaded down to the point of back-breaking. 
Then, as night came on, the pirates put the torch to the 
town. 
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Thus was De Basco’s first expedition avenged, and 
all Tortugas went on a wild holiday when Lalonois 
came back flying flags of victory, his ships choked with 
plunder. 

“Go out and cut your wisdom teeth, cub!” said Gover- 
nor de Basco to young Lalonois. “I’ve got a tough 
mouthful for you to bite off.” 

Lalonois looked the Governor over insolently. “The 
Spaniards of Campeche will tell you I’ve a full set 
of teeth, What more do you want?” 

“Bah! A small jungle town of three hundred!” de 
Basco exclaimed. “But how would you like a city to 
loot of ten times the population and plunder?” | 

Lalonois had a squint to his look when it sharpened 
with interest. “‘Which city?” he demanded. 

De Basco waved him away. “Go out and cut your 
wisdom teeth on teething rings! Cubs mustn’t know 
too much all at once!” 

He kept Lalonois busy for a whole year on minor 
land raids and major sea fights. And the cub fast grew 
his full set of teeth. His name became a curse and a 
terror in those seas, Spaniards in particular feeling his 
bite. What made him the more dangerous was that, 
along with the daring to be expected of a young reck- 
less fool, he had cunning. 

One day he came back from a successful raid on a 
small trading post on the north coast of South America, 
and, swaggering up to de Basco, spoke as follows: 

“Whether you think me ripe for it or not, I wait 
no more for you,” he said. “Either you send me on the 
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big raid you have been keeping me from—or I leave 
your service!” 

De Basco unrolled a chart of what we today know 
as South America. But few today would recognize the 
continent from de Basco’s map. What we know to be 
the triangular great continent was on de Basco’s chart 
nothing but a large island one-thousandth the size of 
actual South America. For, remember, this was not 
so long after Columbus thought he had come, not to 
a new world, but to old India and had named our red- 
skins accordingly. 

De Basco thrust a finger at a point on that chart. 

“Maracaibo!” he said, and grinned up at Lalonois. 
“Still impatient to go?” 

The youngster, for the first time, fell silent. He had 
acquired enough sense to realize the meaning of de 
Basco’s grin at his impatience. 

Maracaibo, in Venezuela, today has a population of 
over sixty thousand; in those days it was already the 
largest and most important city on that sweep of coast. 
Its population was over three thousand. The Gulf of 
Maracaibo was guarded by forts on two islands. 

Neighbor to Maracaibo was the city of Gibraltar, of 
about the same size. They were the prosperous chief 
cities of a country rich in cattle ranches, cocoa, tobacco, 
and orange and lemon plantations. Maracaibo had a 
church, monasteries and a hospital. Maracaibo was a 
city, and de Basco was ordering its capture as if it were 
a merchant ship. 

“Furthermore, I can give you only eight ships and six 
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or seven hundred men,” de Basco said. ‘“‘Still impatient 
to go?” 

His jeer was intended to make Lalonois lose his head. 
De Basco did not mind launching the youngster and six 
hundred men or more on an expedition that might mean 
suicide for them; de Basco held the lives of that number 
cheaply. 

Lalonois turned fiery red. He wanted to answer the 
taunt with a blow, but that would be a childish reaction 
and equivalent to cutting his own throat. Nevertheless 
his blood demanded some outlet for his challenged van- 
ity. 

“Of course I’m impatient to go—even if you are a 
damned miser!” he retorted. “Six hundred men! Why 
not make me go single-handed and be done with it!” 

“Seven hundred! My last bid. But they’ll be the 
pick of all Tortugas!” 

Once his vanity had committed him, Lalonois would 
not have turned back for the devil himself. 

His expedition sailed out of Tortugas in eight ships, 
with seven hundred men on board. 

With such a large company to feed in a part of the 
world where the sun spoils food quickly, and at a time 
when canning was practically unknown, Lalonios had 
a problem which he proceeded to solve in his own way. 
He stopped at several islands and captured Indians and 
Spaniards who knew how to hunt well and fishers expert 
at their game. He told them their lives depended on 
their ability to keep the expedition in food. 

Another problem he had to face was the fact that Mar- 
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acaibo and Gibraltar—even if he succeeded in passing 
the forts guarding the bay—could be approached only 
by way of the water, and the approach could be made 
only by the smallest of craft. 

To meet this Lalonois raided one fishing settlement 
after another, until his decks were piled high with 
hundreds of serviceable canoes. 

Then he appeared at the mouth of the Bay of Mara- 
caibo. 

On one side of the entrance to the harbor was Isla 
de las Vigilas, Watch Isle; on it a castle fortified with 
cannon. On the other side was the Isle of Pigeons, 
also fortified. From Watch Isle boomed a greeting 
that caught one of Lalonois’s ships in the midriff. It 
began to list to port. 

Lalonois answered with his cannon. Their shot sent 
up tremendous splashes in the water a quarter of a mile 
short of the fortress. Lalonois, young as he was, had 
acquired, as I have said, a sense of reality. He gave 
the signal for his fleet to draw out of range. 

Then the defenders at the fort saw with their spy- 
glasses hundreds of small boats launched from the pi- 
rate fleet. Men filled them, Indians took up paddles, 
and the “mosquito” fleet moved on to the harbor mouth. 

Boom! Went the guns on Watch Isle. Those on 
the Isle of Pigeons felt it would be a waste of cannon 
powder and lead to join in fighting off mere canoes. 
The canoes were approaching from the Watch Isle side 
and the castle there would be sure to dispose of them 
long before they should reach the mouth of the harbor. 
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At the how of one of the canoes in the middle of 
the long Jine sat Lalonois dressed as an Indian and 
wielding a paddle, Too much depended on his survival 
and the pirates had no desire to have their leader picked 
off by Spanish sharpehooters, whereas few would trouble 
to pick off an Indian paddler, 

And as yet the canoes were too far off for musket 
fire, As for the cannon, they fell silent when the Span- 
ish gunners realized how hard it was to hit mosquitos 
with heavy artillery, But the defenders at the castle, 
of whom there were nearly two hundred, were content 
to let the pirates approach, ‘There would be time enough 
to deal with them when they tried to make the harbor 
hy way of the passage between the two fortified islands. 

Then the Indian raised his paddle in signal. At once 
the mosquito fleet scattered, and instead of trying to 
enter the harbor, made a circle about the end of Watch 
Isle away from the castle, With a ring about their 
objective, the pirates and Indians doubled their speed 
and rushed for the strand, 

Now the two hundred Spaniards had six hundred pi- 
rates ringing them about. Musketry duels broke out 
between the approaching canoes and the soldiers on land, 
Yelle and fierce whooping from the attackers and the 
din of firing shattered the tropical peace, 

One canoe after another was hit and sunk. One In- 
dian after another slumped to the bottom of his canoe 
or fell overside, But on came the rest. 

Now the canoe with Lalonois touched the beach. He 
rushed up the shore, waving his short sword and firing 
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his clumsy pistol. Close behind him and everywhere 
else on a crescent of a quarter of a mile canoes were 
landing and men rushing up with sword and guns. 

Costly as was the price of their landing the pirates 
were now on land and three to one. The Spaniards 
pressed back to their castle, the pirates cutting them 
down as fast as they could reach them. The defenders 
broke for the castle. In a foot race they might have 
won. But the pirates did not run after them. Their 
best shots only put up the rods used as rests in leisurely 
firing and let drive. 

So few of the defenders did reach the castle that 
although they were able to barricade themselves, they 
saw it was only a question of time before the pirates 
would batter their way in and massacre them. 

Up went a white flag. “We surrender if promised 
quarter!” 

The Spaniards did not quite know their enemy; 
they thought them to be only Frenchmen waging official 
war and willing to barter. 

“Agreed!” Lalonois sent word. 

Twenty-five Spaniards marched out. They were 
bound, hands behind their backs, legs free. Otherwise 
they were not molested. Lalonois had other use for 
them than as sharkmeat. 

His gunners now mounted to the big cannon and 
pushed their broad squat muzzles until they pointed 
across the entrance of the harbor and straight at the 
twin fort. 


Those on the Isle of Pigeons had been closely follow- 
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ing the fight on the sister island and were perturbed at 
the outcome. They had still more reason to be per- 
turbed when the big guns of Watch Isle began pound- 
ing their fortifications. 

The forts were of equal strength in guns. The pirates 
were quite content to have the Isle of Pigeons pound the 
castle on Watch Isle to stone dust. They were doing 
the same to the castle on Pigeon Isle. 

And when most of the big guns on the latter were 
silenced Lalonois sent up a flag for a parley. He sent 
word with an Indian canoe. 

“We are five to one. We have given quarter to your 
brothers on Watch Isle—those who survived. We 
promise you the same if you throw down your mus- 
kets and let us land on your island. Otherwise we 
will kill those we have and give no quarter to any of 
you!” 

There were only a hundred on the Isle of Pigeons 
against five hundred pirates. Defeat—which meant 
death—was certain, once the pirates crossed, whereas 
the promise of quarter might be observed. The ruined 
tower of Pigeons ran up a white flag. 

Across the channel came the pirates and bound the 
Spaniards as they had the others. 

Then Lalonois had a flagmast rigged up and on it 
went up a signal for his fleet to come into the harbor. 
The eight ships, each surrounded by numerous canoes 
filled with yelling, singing pirates and paddled by In- 
dians rode into the harbor. 

Across the bay the inhabitants of Maracaibo and on 
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another shore those of Gibraltar watched the spectacle 
with keen interest. But not with too much anxiety. For 
messengers had come from the forts with word that the 
pirates numbered no more than five hundred. There 
were at least as many trained fighters in each of the 
two cities, to say nothing of fifteen hundred slaves, In- 
dians. 

Ambushes were carefully planted in the thick jungles 
and on the plantations the pirates would have to pass 
should they try to make Maracaibo by land. And it 
looked as if that would be the only approach. 

For the harbor front was ready for the pirates, eager, 
in fact, to greet them. Small forts made of piles of 
baskets filled with earth made an almost solid sea wall. 
Behind these walls sat in comfort hundreds of good shots 
with musket muzzles peeking out of port-holes. In a 
duel between pirates in the open and the muskets be- 
hind walls of earth there could be only one outeome— 
the pirates would be picked off at leisure. 

From the deck of his flagship the young pirate chief 
gloated at the sight of the big city—big for that part 
of the world in those days—as if that city were already 
his. This has always been the mark of the leader, that 
he pictures the realization of his wish more vividly than 
the difficulties in his way. 

Nevertheless he saw that, for the time, his ships’ 
cannon were in about the same situation as, previously, 
the cannon of the forts were to the pirate canoes; the 
target was too widely spread out and every shot might 
be futile. Lalonois realized that as fast as she knocked 
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down a little fort of earthbaskets, a dozen men could 
pile up another in its place. Had he ammunition with- 
out end he could scarcely afford an attempt to blast a 
wall three miles long. 

“Better try the land approach.” It was the grizzled 
Bartois, veteran of several land wars, the man sent by 
De Basco as military advisor, who proposed this. 
“Much safer.” 

The youth looked the veteran over from head to foot 
with an expression that sent the blood into the other’s 
face. 

_“You can stay hid in the cabin, if it’s safety you 
want,” he said. “I’m going to make a landing in the 
very middle of that sea wall!” 

A little negro boy ran up signals for Lalonois. All 
the cannon in his fleet turned their trumpetlike muzzles 
on the very middle of the city’s long wall of earth and 
began pounding. Earth and basket shreds filled the air. 
Lalonois grunted with impatience. He gave the negro 
boy more orders; the boy passed them on. 

One hundred canoes went down to the water, filled 
with pirates. Then the pygmy fleet moved on to the 
breach the cannon had knocked down. The Spanish 
on shore sighted their muskets to pick off the men in 
the boats. 

It must have enraged old Bartois to be thrust aside 
by the insolent young pirate chief, but he had to admit 
that the youth had imagination as well as daring. For 
in the bow of every canoe, acting as a shield against 
the bullets from the shore, was a Spaniard, one of the 
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captives taken from the two island forts, “spared” by 
Lalonois for just that purpose. 

Those on shore recognized their own friends and kins- 
men in the human shields they would have to fire on. 
Excited debate ensued. Could they bring themselves 
to kill their own people? “We must!” cried some. “Or 
the pirates will kill us!” 

The pirates were almost on land. Under a rain of 
bullets the canoes made their final spurt and ran up 
on the land. Spaniards fell to Spanish bullets. Sev- 
eral canoes were sunk by musketry fire, but the pirates 
simply walked through the shallows, still using the hu- 
man shields. 

Now commotion ran through the city. The pirates 
were inside and all the earthworks on the harbor front 
were, at a blow, rendered useless. 

From the pirate’s flagship came a long boat shielded 
from shore fire by Spaniards held in the bow and on 
the gunwales. By standing up in the middle, in scorn 
of personal safety, was Lalonois, eager to join his men 
and lead them into the city. 

All eyes were turned on him. Bullets sent spurts of 
water all about the boat. Three Spaniards crumpled 
up in the boat itself. A purple plume in the chieftain’s 
grandiose hat fluttered into the water. But forty 
strong arms shot the long boat forward and up on the 
beach. 

With yells and firing, with torches flaming and with 
cutlasses playing, the pirates stormed into the city and 
down its main streets. Wherever they could, they took 
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prisoners alive, to use them as shields against their own 
townsmen. 

Meanwhile pandemonium had broken out among the 
defenders. The weak part of their situation was their 
harshness with their Indian slaves. Had the Indians 
had cause to feel friendly toward their masters, the 
pirates would have been outnumbered four to one in 
Maracaibo alone. But the coming of the pirates meant 
to the slaves only a chance at liberty. 

They flocked to the newcomers by the hundreds— 
and were accepted. Then with their new allies as guides 
and fellow troops, the pirates proceeded to mop up the 
city. 

“The pirates have Via Sacra! The slaves have joined 
them!” ran the cry among the Maracaibians. “We will 
all be butchered!” 

Out of the city fled every citizen who could run, around 
the shore to Gibraltar. 

In the square before the church sounded the trumpet 
call for an assembly of the pirates. For they found 
no more enemy to beat down. The big city was theirs 
—though now deserted, except by slaves—to loot, to 
burn, to do with as Lalonois pleased. 

He stood on the top step of the church and on his 
young swarthy face, with its thin silky black mustache, 
in his glittering eyes, instead of the look of triumpth 
his followers expected, was the intent look of a general 
in the thick of battle. 

“Victory!” yelled the pirates. 

“Fools!” he cried. ‘What will you do with empty 
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houses? All the loot has been taken to Gibraltar. On 
to Gibraltar!” 

The pirates looked at one another. They had thought 
the battle and the perils over, the carnival about to begin. 
Instead, their voracious leader was setting them an ob- 
jective that meant wholesale suicide for the pirates. 

For Gibraltar was named after the great rock, and 
had a fortress celebrated for its strength. Then, too, 
word had come that the Governor of the whole province 
was hurrying to Gibraltar with some four hundred picked 
troopers. To set for four hundred pirates, exhausted 
with battle, the task of storming this city, defended by 
a strong fort, and manned by more than twice as many 
fighters as the pirates had, was enough to make men 
hesitate. 

Lalonois saw the note of wavering. 

“Formation for marching!” he roared. ‘Forward, 
march!” 

His pistol was out and cocked. One of his lieutenants 
was slow in obeying. From the church steps Lalonois 
fired. The lieutenant tumbled down the steps, dead. 
Another glared indignantly. His look cost him his life 
too. 

Captains, catching the spirit of their leader, also 
whipped out pistols. Orders for marching formation 
and the start were punctuated with bullets. In five min- 
utes a column of pirates, preceded by Indian guides and 
followed by regiments of Indian slaves, now freed, set 
out of Maracaibo on the road to Gibraltar. 
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At the same time the pirate fleet cautiously started 
across the bay toward Gibraltar. 

Every marching pirate was armed with a cutlass, 
one or two pistols, and sufficient powder and bullets 
for thirty rounds. Once they were on the march there 
came with it the psychology of battle. At their head 
rode Lalonois, ready to take the brunt of whatever peril 
lay in store for them in the jungle through which they 
had to pass to reach Gibraltar. 

At the rear marched over two hundred captured Mara- 
caibians. Feet free to move, their bodies were so bound, 
one to another, that they formed a moving human wall. 
They were guarded by fifty pirates. 

On the land side before Gibraltar the jungle had been 
cleared away for a mile, and gave the defenders a clear 
view of any attack that might issue from it. But at 
the edge of the clearing the tangle of tropical growth 
was dense. 

Lalonois was the first to issue. Across a mile of 
clearing he saw the high earth forts of the city. On 
each side of the town was the Bay of Maracaibo, and 
on the water rode his small fleet. Over the parapets 
of the earth forts bristled cannon and a thick stubble 
of muskets. 

For a quarter of an hour the young pirate chief studied 
his problem. Then he gave orders. 

Several of his aids got down to the shore of the bay 
and sent up signals to their fleet. The booming of can- 
non sounded from the ships; earth flew up where the 
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forts were hit. Vigorously the land forts replied. The 
water spouted about the ships. 

The duel engaged only the artillery force of Gibraltar 
at first, leaving the infantry free to deal with the pirates 
from the land side. Now, however, the pirate fleet 
began moving up toward the city, apparently to try to 
land. Half the musketeers in the city thereupon were 
turned to the harbor to repel them. 

At the same time the edge of the jungle opened fire 
and men advanced slowly in a compact mass. At the 
distance of a mile it was not easy to make out what 
made the attacking party move so awkwardly. But the 
Gibraltar defenders found nothing in that to worry them. 
Quite the contrary; the mode of attack made a fine 
large target, and the defenders let fly at it. 

The havoc among the pirates seemed tremendous. 
Their front rank fell by scores. In a quarter of an hour 
the defenders saw the pirates turn and apparently 
beat a panic-stricken retreat into the depths of the 
jungle. 

“After them and wipe them out!” ordered the Gov- 
ernor. “They’re on the run!” 

Out of the city moved several hundred of the de- 
fenders, on the offensive now. At first they issued cau- 
tiously, on guard against a possible trick. Then as 
they neared the jungle edge they made out the ground 
covered with dead and wounded. With such a loss the 
retreat seemed genuine, imperative. 

The Gibraltar troops broke on a run and thrust into 
the jungle without stopping to look at the dead and 
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wounded. Had they done so they might have paused. 
For practically all of those fallen were their fellow 
Spaniards, citizens of Maracaibo. They were the liv- 
ing shield the pirates had used. 

And the moment the Gibraltar musketeers were well 
in the jungle a devastating fire broke out from both 
sides. They had plunged into an ambush. 

A quarter of the men fell at the first volley. Then 
the pirates leaped out for hand-to-hand attack. 

For an hour the jungle writhed with a struggle to 
the death. Then gradually the battle quieted down. 
And soon at the edge of the clearing men again appeared 
—-pirates. 

Again they had a human shield, captives in the fight 
and survivors of the first wall of captives. This time 
the pirates moved on to the city, slowly, sheltered, un- 
faltering even in the face of the desperate fire from 
the fort. 

From the harbor came an increase in the cannonad- 
ing as the pirate fleet came under the shadow of the 
forts. One of their ships was now sunk. Another was 
badly crippled. 

The defenders had by now surmised what had hap- 
pened to half of their original force. The remaining 
half had to divide to cope with each individual half of 
the pirate attack as it came. 

Lalonois, understandably enough, believed in a guar- 
dian star that brooded protectingly over him, and it 
seemed as if his belief was justified. Everywhere in 
the fight he was in the worst of it, setting example with 
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his recklessness and savagery, yet at the hottest moment 
his brain remained cool. 

It was he who led the first batch of pirates into the 
ring of earth-basket forts, among the defenders and at 
them. Slashing, shooting, directing, parrying, yelling, 
looking like a young fiend of war he seemed to be in- 
deed protected by a charm. 

And now, as in Maracaibo, the Indian slaves in Gi- 
braltar, seeing their masters on the defensive, saw also 
their opportunity—and joined in the attack on them. 
Which brought the curtain down on the last and decisive 
scene of the battle. 

By the middle of the afternoon the last handful of 
defenders gave themselves up. The pirates permitted 
them to leave and join those of their comrades and fam- 
ilies who had already escaped into the jungle. The 
pirates, or Lalonois, had his own purpose in letting them 
do so. 

Into the main square of Gibraltar marched the blood- 
sweat-and-dust covered young pirate chief, followed by 
his band. Over one-third of his men had fallen in the 
fight. Three of his ships were the price of the attack 
from the harbor. 

But the survivors made up in triumphant clamor, as 
their young chief again mounted the steps of a church, 
and this time entered. There on the altar the former 
outcast of French villages, the deserted offspring of 
a mercenary and a loose woman, forced a priest to 
place on his head a crown looted from the church trea- 
sury. 
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“Proclaim me King of Gibraltar and Maracaibo 
he commanded. 

And the priest was forced to aid in the grandiose ges- 
ture of the pride-inflamed youth. 

The bells in the churches of Gibraltar clanged at the 
coronation. The guns on the pirate fleet and the cap- 
tured guns in the forts boomed. The pirate band and 
their Indian slave allies cheered and rioted with joy. 

Then the bells were taken down and carried on board 
the pirate fleet. This was only the beginning of the pro- 
cession of loot that followed: plate of silver and gold, 
silks and velvets, household treasures and church relics, 
costly garments and choice furniture. And food and 
wine enough and to spare. 

From the jungle returned messengers of the panic- 
stricken citizens of Gibraltar and Maracaibo. 

“We will give you forty thousand pieces-of-eight if 
you spare our cities and leave us!” 

“Eighty thousand by tonight or we apply the torch!” 
Lalonois sent back word. 

That night the pirate fleet set sail out of Maracaibo 
Bay. And last to board were men bearing great chests 
containing eighty thousand pieces-of-eight. 


He hath cast down the mighty from their seat 
And exalted them of low degree. 


Take this any way you please and the story of 
Lalonois as it ends meets the meaning. 

For out in the middle of the Caribbean a calm 
descended on the pirate fleet bound for Tortugas, 
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weighted with plunder. It was such a calm as the tropi- 
cal seas inflict on sailing vessels. 

For several days the pirates sweltered and cursed on 
the breathless sea. Then they got wind. They got it 
in a measure that frightened them. A hurricane of 
such violence that it tore every sail to ribbons and drove 
the pirate fleet like cockleshells on to the coast of the 
narrowest part of the isthmus of Panama. 

Then a tidal wave came behind them and cast the 
fleet far up on the shore. 

Two-thirds of the pirates were drowned. The others 
somehow survived the landing. Among them was La- 
lonois. 

The land was inhabited by one of the fiercest tribes 
of Indians on the American continent. Furthermore, it 
was a tribe that had learned something of the whites, 
the art of white man’s cruelty. 

Half-stunned, lamed, bereft of arms or food, the rem- 
nant of the pirates, with their young but no longer in- 
solent leader at their head, stumbled through the wilder- 
ness. Starvation first took the weakest. Fever killed 
off others. Quagmires claimed some. 

Then the pitiful remainder—Lalonois always some- 
how surviving—was surrounded and attacked by sav- 
ages. 

It was a year and more before news of what hap- 
pened filtered back to Tortugas by way of Indian tribes, 
Spaniards and trading ships. To the last man the pi- 
rates died deaths of violence. And the star of Lalonois 
sank in a mist of red. 


A PATHETIC PIRATE 


PATHETIC pirate?” you echo. “How can that 

be? How could a pathetic creature survive in 
a pirate crew, much less become captain as Avery did?” 
Which would be hard to answer if it were only the 
weak who are pathetic. But even the toughest spirits 
show up as something pathetic when life chooses to play 
cat-and-mouse with them. For compared to the vast 
forces that lie in wait for us mere mortals, even a Na- 
poleon seems helpless, tossed up to the heights of power 
one day, into prison the next, as if some great cat were 
playing with him. But so far as we know a cat’s play 
is never intentionally humorous; whereas life often 
seems capable of playing jokes—cruel jokes—even on 
a pirate chief. 

What brings out the pathos in the story of Captain 
Avery all the more strongly is that almost up to his last 
chapter he never thought of himself as a poor creature. 
On the contrary there was a characteristic gleam in his 
sharp black eyes and a bit of smirk on his sardonic 
mouth that marked the man as quite pleased with him- 
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the feeling. Even as a youth of sixteen he was tall as 
a man, wiry, strong and able to give an account of him- 
self with his fists, a club or a sheath-knife if necessary. 

But he preferred winning a fight with the use of his 
wits, of which he had plenty. They were excellent wits, 
sharp, quick, resourceful, full of tricks and traps. They 
gave him an insight into the weaknesses of other men 
and a glib tongue that would have stood him in good 
stead either on the stage or as a salesman—were he 
inclined to give something for value received. 

That, however, was not his way. He not only wanted 
stolen fruit, but he also wanted some one to do the 
stealing for him. That made the fruit doubly sweet. 

His active brain was content in his youth with mere 
day-dreams. He dreamed of the sea; the glittering seas 
of the Orient, where great ships topped with silken sails 
and bearing vast treasures and beautiful maidens could 
be captured by bold pirates. He dreamed he was the 
most envied and successful of pirate chiefs. With 
strategy and a little fighting—only enough to give added 
spice to the adventure—he captured such a treasure gal- 
leon and with it some Oriental princess of great beauty. 
It is a common enough dream for a boy to indulge in. 
What is not common and what makes this story is what 
life did with Captain Avery’s dream. 

When he was sixteen he determined to set out and 
make that dream come true. Characteristically he went 
down to the sea. It was there that his spirit felt at 
home, and it was on land that he was, so to speak, “‘at 
sea,” as the story will show. 
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India at that time fired men’s imagination more than 
it does today; and even today the song goes: 

Beneath thy waves unnumbered pearls lie gleaming, 
Thy riches are beyond all human dreaming, 
Oh, wonderous land, dear land of India! 

So young Avery looked for an easy passage to India. 
Naturally he did not want to pay for his passage; and 
if possible he wanted some one along who would bear 
the brunt of whatever hardships the trip would involve. 
So he devised a little plan wherewith to gain his ends. 
He induced another boy to run away to sea with him. 
This youth, impetuous in temper and not over-intelligent, 
was born to be a cat’s paw for Avery, to pull chestnuts 
out of the fire for him. And Avery had a born talent 
for using others as cat’s paws. 

With Jed Harris, his companion, Avery lurked about 
the docks of Liverpool studying the faces of deep-sea 
skippers as they came off their ships after a long voy- 
age, lay up on land for a few days, then went to sea 
again after days and nights of drinking. After several 
ships and captains had been thus studied by young 
Avery, he selected a rubicund-faced captain with whom 
he would take passage for the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow. 

Captain John Gibson was in no way remarkable ex- 
cept perhaps for his capacity for grog. He was a typi- 
cal British seadog; big of body, brave as a bulldog and 
as pugnacious; not a pleasant man to deal with when 
coming out of liquor; but easy to bamboozle by any one 
who had the wits. 
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His ship, the Duke, was a stout craft, presumably a 
peaceful trader. But she was so heavily “protected” by 
cannon and other arms that she could turn privateer or 
worse whenever it seemed profitable. Her usual run was 
to India—which interested young Avery. 

So he marched Harris and himself on board and ap- 
plied for berths as cabin boys. They got them. Then 
Avery whispered to Harris: 

““Ask to be made cabin’s boy to the captain. That’s 
the best job on the boat.” 

It seemed an unselfish thing for young Avery to do; 
and Jed, who should have known better, took Avery’s 
advice. Captain Gibson was on shore at the time the 
two boys applied for their berths, taking on, as usual, 
a full cargo of liquor. The mate, scarcely hiding his 
grin of amusement, looked at Jed, found his looks to 
his liking—and let the youth have his wish. 

Captain Gibson was as always, carried on board just 
before the ship set sail. He came to when the vessel was 
doing a lively dance on the high seas to the tune of a 
December gale. Then with his head raging as badly as 
his temper he called for a cabin boy to minister to him. 

Young Jed answered the summons with a tray of food 
for the captain. Avery was hanging about just outside 
of the captain’s cabin when Jed opened the door to enter 
it. It may have been an inopportune lurch of the ship 
or, what was just as likely, Avery’s outstretched foot that 
sent Jed and his tray crashing to the floor of the captain’s 
cabin. The cause mattered little either to Captain Gib- 
son or to Jed. 
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The effect was that a storm and several dinner plates 
broke over the head of the luckless Jed with Captain 
Gibson wielding plates, blows, kicks and language in 
profusion. Poor Jed Harris got the full brunt of it all. 

At the precise moment when “‘the storm” had blown 
himself out and while Jed was still in a state of collapse, 
into the cabin marched young Avery with another tray 
of food. Without a word he set it down on the captain’s 
table. Then leaving the cabin briskly he came back 
with pail and mop and proceeded to make a workman- 
like job of cleaning up the wreckage caused by Jed. 

Captain Gibson glowered at the newcomer. “Who the 
devil are you?” he growled. 

Avery looked up respectfully; he was really an ex- 
cellent actor. 

“T am one of the cabin boys, sir. I was just passing 
and saw this boy trip and spill his tray. I thought 
as how you'd be wanting your food anyway, so I told 
the cook you’d sent me for it. I hope you’ll forgive the 
liberty, captain!” 

“Take this fool out of here and you serve me here- 
after!” Captain Gibson said to Avery. “But the next 
time you do anything without orders Ill drop you over- 
board!” 

He never did drop Avery overboard, although the 
latter sailed with him for more than-eighteen years. It 
was not that Avery avoided doing things without orders; 
on the contrary, if Captain Gibson had known of a tenth 
of the things that Avery perpetrated under his very nose, 
he would have carried out his threat. 
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It was the fact that Captain Gibson, Jed Harris and 
almost everybody else on board were unconsciously and 
consistently doing things that profited Henry Avery and 
nobody else, while everybody else reaped kicks and 
losses thereby. 

Avery clung to Captain Gibson because the skipper 
was making a career for himself, both as trader and 
occasional privateersman. And the higher Captain Gib- 
son rose in the world the higher Henry Avery climbed on 
his shoulders. So that at the opening of the spectacular 
drama, which was to send his name ringing around the 
world and down the centuries Henry Avery had become 
first mate to Captain Gibson, with Jed Harris as second. 
Jed, too, had stayed by Captain Gibson and climbed, but 
chiefly because it was to the interest of Henry Avery 
that this should be. And Avery himself saw to it that 
Jed won promotion. 

The Duke now had a companion ship, the Duchess. 
The two vessels at the opening of our drama were lying 
in the harbor of Corunna about to set sail for South 
America, where they were to help the Spanish guard 
the coasts of Peru from pirates. Each ship carried 
thirty cannon, a crew of over a hundred and thirty, and 
a generous store of small arms. 

The two ships were waiting for some Spanish officers 
to come on board before setting sail for America. Cap- 
tain Gibson as usual was drinking heavily on shore and 
one night was carried on board his Duke, fathoms deep 
in liquor and stupor. 

He was put to sleep by First Mate Henry Avery and 
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and went on deck. From the Duchess came a rowboat 
loaded with about twenty of the latter’s crew. As the 
rowboat neared the Duke a petty officer stood up and 
called out to Avery: 

“Ts our drunken boson on boat?” 

“He is,” Avery replied. ‘Come and get him.” 

Had Captain Gibson overheard the colloquy he would 
have been puzzled. No boson from the Duchess had 
come on board. Nevertheless the boatload from the 
Duchess boarded the Duke. What was more remarkable 
is that they seemed to have come to stay. They had their 
kit bags with them. 

And the moment they were on board the crew of the 
Duke pulled up anchor and quietly sailed out of the bay. 
The captain of the companion ship, the Duchess, stared 
incredulously at the spectacle of the Duke leaving with- 
out him, but before he could do anything about it it was 
too late. 

Nobody woke Captain Gibson, so he slept on till late 
next morning. When he did wake he thought he was still 
deep in liquor. For everything was swaying, his cabin 
lamp and the cabin itself, berth and all. He lay for a 
long time waiting for things to come to even keel as they 
should be on a ship anchored in a sheltered port. 

Then he happened to look out of a porthole. That 
gave him a severe shock. The ship was out on the sea 
—when it was supposed to be in port! 

He made a dive for the door. It was locked. He 
seized the bell and rang it with fury. He had to wait a 
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long time before he heard the approach of footsteps. 
A key grated in the lock and the door was flung open. 

In the doorway stood Avery and behind him several 
of his officers, their belts showing knives and pistols. 
Also there was something unfamiliar—perhaps it may 
be described as only too familiar—in their manner. 

“What in hell does this mean?” Captain Gibson 
roared. 

Avery towered over him. “It means, Gibson, that 
this ship has a new captain and a new flag. The captair 
is me. The flag is black with skull and crossbones on it. 
I give you your choice; a place in the ship’s company 
with a share in what prizes we capture—or we put you 
ashore.” 

For the first time Captain Gibson saw Avery in his 
true colors. He realized now that the man must have 
been plotting behind his back for weeks, and that he had 
done it successfully. For as Gibson looked past him 
he saw that Avery was really in full control of the 
ship. 

Gibson was too much of a man to give up without a 
struggle. He ran to his locker for his pistol; of course, 
it was no longer there. He found his knife gone, too. 
Then he sailed into his crew with his two fists—a gallant 
futile effort. Avery knocked him unconscious with the 
butt of his pistol. 

When again Captain Gibson came to he was in a small 
boat alone bobbing about on the sea. But as it was a 
much frequented ocean lane he was soon picked up. 

Meanwhile with two hundred men and an added ten 
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cannon to the thirty they already had, Avery and his 
crew were heading for the Indian Ocean. 

The spirit and discipline on board the Duke were ex- 
cellent. Captain Avery, instead of ruling with an iron 
belaying pin, got his effects by means of a glib tongue. 
He had every man on board feeling that of all the 
ship’s crew Captain Avery thought him and him alone 
worthy of promotion. 

European pirates at that time had not as yet become 
familiar in the Indian Ocean, and native piracy still 
clung close to the mainland. So that seagoing merchant- 
men in the waters about India little looked for danger 
from pirates and took correspondingly few precautions 
against them. Shrewdly Avery counted on this for his 
chances of fat pickings. 

One sunrise when the mists lifted the lookout reported 
two small ships together. Each was half the size of the 
Duke. They looked like merchantmen, and flew Eng- 
lish colors. English colors, too, showed at the mast- 
head of the Duke. 

“‘There’s our first real meat, captain!” said first mate 
Jed Harris. 

“There may be a bone in it that'll make it hard to 
swallow,” Avery replied cautiously. “Suppose we first 
get close and parley with them before we show our 
colors.” 

For the first time there was division of sentiment 
among the crew. The fiery ones wanted fire at once. The 
others thought Avery’s ideas were better. As usual, 
Avery’s counsel prevailed. 
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But guns were unlimbered and everything got ready 
to fire at word from the captain. The three ships ap- 
proached each other. There was something suspicious 
in the behavior of the two strangers. In the first place, 
they had an uncommon lot of cannon aboard; in the 
second place their men stood in the same attitude of pre- 
paredness as those on the Duke. 

“They’re on to us!”’ Harris exclaimed. “No use pre- 
tending any more. Let’s hoist Black Jack and let ’em 
have lead!” 

Avery nodded assent and the black flag broke from 
the masthead of the Duke. The gunners held their 
lighted matches ready. 

To the astonishment of those on the Duke, from the 
mastheads of the two ships there now flew the same 
flag as on theirs—the black flag of piracy. 

What now, to parley or to fight? Characteristically, 
Avery decided for wiliness. “I'll propose we three get 
together,” he told his crew. “Together we can tackle 
big fish. And since we’re the biggest of the three, I'll 
command the fleet. Then when it comes to fighting ’m 
the one to say who is to bear the brunt of it!” 

And he winked significantly. 

Those on the other two pirate ships did not see the 
wink, of course, or they would not have fallen in so 
readily with Captain Avery’s proposal when they got 
together in parley. As it was, the three ships set out now 
on a hunt for game, big or little, and with the under- 
standing that it was to be share and share alike. Captain 
Avery was recognized as admiral of the little fleet. 
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I mentioned the fact that merchantmen in the waters 
about India were not much worried about pirates. How 
much less, therefore, must have been the fear of pirates 
in the mind of Aurengzebe, the Great Mogul, Emperor 
of India, ruler over untold millions, rich beyond con- 
ception, and supreme in political power in the Orient— 
for England at that time, as far as India was concerned, 
was only a trading company depending for its prosperity 
on the potentate’s good will. 

When his daughter, the Princess Patma, was due to 
make a pilgrimage to holy Mecca by way of the sea, the 
Mogul’s biggest ship, the Kootab-u-Din, was selected for 
the voyage. As India’s empire was by land she had little 
use for a navy, and as she feared little from the water 
the guns on the Kootab-u-Din were little more than orna- 
mental. 

Princess Patma, with her handmaidens, her guard of 
honor, her hundreds of slaves and soldiers, went on 
board amid the splendors of ceremony gorgeous beyond 
comparison. Part of the procession was made up of 
bearers of caskets containing the royal gems. 

The ship sailed under, not canvas, but silk. And from 
the peak of the mainmast floated the hugest banner of 
yellow silk ever seen on the water. 

It was that great banner that first greeted the eyes of 
the little pirate fleet commanded by Captain Avery. He 
stared at the great on-coming ship as if he were seeing 
only a vision. Indeed, it seemed only part of his boy- 
hood dream, that dream in which he, as a pirate, cap- 
tured a princess of India. 
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“‘What flag is that?” he asked. 

A sailor who had knocked about the Orient told him, 
with something of awe in his tone: “It’s the flag of the 
Great Mogul, captain.” 

A buzz of excited comment ran through the pirate 
fleet. What a prize it would be for any pirate big 
enough to capture her! 

Captains Heron and Martin, of the other two pirate 
ships, were on board the Duke at the time. Avery could 
not take his eyes off the Kootab-u-Din. “What’ll we do 
about her?” he asked. 

The other two skippers had only reckless courage to 
guide them. ‘Take her!” they cried. 

“Her decks are full of people,” said Avery. ‘And 
she seems so sure of herself that she isn’t paying the 
least attention to us.” 

“We're going back to our ships,” said the captains. 
“‘Let’s close in on her from three sides!” 

Avery let the other two ships get a good start on his 
in the race for the Indian. ‘True to his promise to his 
own men, he let the other ships bear the brunt of the 
attack. 

From the Indian came puffs of smoke, and as the Gnat 
and Gadfly ran alongside the big fellow the fighting be- 
came hand-to-hand. The Duke was the last to join the 
battle. 

But it was not much of a fight. The Kootab-u-Din, as 
I have said, was not a warship, nor were the men on her 
accustomed to sea fighting. Whatever bloodshed took 
place was on the decks of the Indian, the Gnat and the 
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Gadfly. By the time Avery came up the great silk ban- 
ner began coming down in token of surrender. 

Avery, as he boarded the magnificent vessel at the 
head of the pirates, could scarcely believe his senses. 
It was getting to be more and more like a picture out of 
youthful day dreams. The very soldiers and sailors, 
now prostrate on the deck in surrender, wore costumes 
such as he had seen only in pictures from fairy tales. 

Everywhere the woodwork was inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl and silver. The sails, as I have said, were of silk. 
Avery went below. Opening the door of the largest 
cabin he beheld a sight that made him hold his breath. 
On a small throne sat a heavily veiled woman cringing 
with fright. Loops upon loops of pearls draped her 
throat. Her fingers and wrists seemed armored with 
jewels. About her throne were twelve handmaidens, 
also cowering. 

“The Great Mogul’s daughter!” whispered to Avery 
the sailor who knew India. Avery approached and lifted 
her veil. 

Were I to follow the mass of printed stories of this 
exploit—and my own inclinations—that princess would 
be of a beauty consistent with her station and setting. 
Indeed there were few, even among her followers, who 
did not think her, in looks, all that such a princess should 
be. But, alas, I must report that not always does nature 
live up to poetry. Princess Patma in plain garb would 
not have attracted the least attention; she was plain and 
plainly frightened. 

Avery remained in the cabin and sent his officers to 
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search the rest of the ship for loot. He himself attended 
to the treasures of the princess. When he came out of 
the cabin again his pockets and his blouse were stuffed 
with jewels. 

Then, on the main deck of the Kootab-u-Din he held 
a council of the whole pirate fleet, and, before the eyes 
of the looted, he divided the loot. Some of the jewels 
came out of Avery’s blouse and pockets and were added 
to the treasures to be divided. But some of it, unknown 
to the other pirates, remained in Avery’s pockets. 

The pirate council decided to let the Kootab-u-Din 
proceed, but without the Princess Patma. There was 
enough treasure taken off to keep the humblest man in 
the pirate fleet in luxury for the rest of his life. Why, 
therefore, go on and risk hardship and danger in further 
piracy; especially what must follow when the news 
reached the Great Mogul? 

Captains Heron and Martin voted to take the princess 
along. She could be held either as a hostage against the 
formidable Great Mogul’s rage or for a ransom. Avery 
agreed, and let Captain Heron take the princess on board 
the Gadfly. 

The loot in gems—with the exception of what Avery 
held—was divided in three parts, each third taken on 
board its own ship. Then the Kootab-u-Din, with its 
horrified crew, and handmaidens, was permitted to go. 

The pirate fleet made haste to leave Indian waters, 
and not until they had rounded Cape of Good Hope and 
were well on the Atlantic did Avery halt his ships and 
call a council of the captains. He had a proposition 
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to make to them, which he put with all the glibness of a 
professional lawyer. 

They were again in dangerous waters, he told his cap- 
tains; there was danger from fellow pirates like them- 
selves, and from men of war. Should the fleet be at- 
tacked it would be the Duke that stood the best chance 
to escape. He proposed that they all pool their loot into 
one great chest. The chest was to have three different 
locks on it. Each captain was to have the key to one 
of the locks, so that only the three together could open 
the chest. Then that chest was to be kept on board the 
ship that stood the best chance of escape. That, of 
course, was the Duke. 

Then the three ships would proceed to Providence, 
where the pirates would once more divide the treasure, 
scatter, and each go his way. 

We must remember Avery’s gift of persuasion to 
understand his success in getting the captains to fall in 
with his plan. The great chest was made and the 
smith fitted three different great locks to it. Each cap- 
tain kept a different key; and Captains Heron and 
Martin went back to their ships. 

That night the fog came down in a heavy smother. 
When, late the following morning, it lifted the Gnat and 
the Gadfly were, as before, in plain view of each other. 

But the Duke was nowhere to be seen. 

Had she become lost? Or had Avery played his fel- 
low pirates on the Gnat and the Gadfly a trick? 

Not until the two ships reached Providence and waited 
long, if impatiently, did they give up hope of ever en- 
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joying the benefits of the loot that had vanished with 
Avery and his ship. Captain Heron had long before de- 
cided that the daughter of the Great Mogul was an awk- 
ward passenger to have on board. What became of her, 
whether he put her on shore or dropped her overboard 
history does not tell. 

But by history I mean authenticated record. Of the 
other kind, of pamphlets and wild rumors, of fantastic 
speculation and fairy tales passing for fact, whole masses 
spawned and multiplied from the moment the Kootab-u- 
Din returned to India without its princess. 

The Great Mogul arose in majestic wrath and called 
on England to restore his daughter and her gems and 
to punish the pirates with ultimate torture. It took 
months in those days for news or communication to get 
from India to England. But when finally the Great 
Mogul’s messengers reached England the sensation they 
created with their news can well be imagined. 

The government was deeply concerned and sent out a 
fleet to look for the missing princess. But where to look? 
A fortune teller could tell them as much as the best in- 
formed man on the subject. Speculation was the only 
guide. And what a wild and luxuriant crop of specula- 
tion there sprang up! 

Penny-a-liners reaped a harvest. The one who spun 
the most gorgeous tale about Captain Avery and the 
Great Mogul’s daughter naturally prospered most. The 
great Daniel Defoe, author of “Robinson Crusoe,” him- 
self took a hand at a version of the story. Some one else 
wrote a play called “The Successful Pirate” which was 
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produced at the Drury Lane Theater and had a long and 
prosperous career. Popular songs were written about 
Avery. Never did a pirate and his exploits so seize and 
hold the imagination. 

These stories, of course, covered a wide range. Cap- 
tain Avery had married his princess, who was ravish- 
ingly beautiful, and was living alone with her on some 
South Sea isle. Captain Avery did not marry his prin- 
cess, but kept her a slave underfoot in some gilded 
harem he had established in China. Captain and his 
princess were king and queen of a new empire on the 
east coast of Africa. And so on and so forth. 

Even the government of England debated seriously 
as to which of these many tales contained the truth and 
what course was best to pursue. To hunt Avery down 
as a pirate; or to offer him a pardon if he would restore 
the Great Mogul’s daughter? 

And all the while that England was agog with fantasy 
over him, Avery, dressed as a poor sailor, was lying 
~ low and quiet in Bideford, a small coast town in Eng- 
land itself. He was suffering from some internal ail- 
ment and had to be quiet both for the sake of safety as 
well as health. But he was not worried much on the 
score of poverty. 

For tucked away in the bottom of his ordinary sea- 
man’s chest was a canvas bag the size of a man’s head. 
It was grimy-looking, that bag. But Avery took precious 
care of it. 

Cautiously he wrote to one or two friends he had in 
London, business men, signing himself, “Hawkins,” 
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hinting that if they arranged a meeting with him he 
guaranteed them “much profit thereby.” 

These business men, like everybody else in England, 
were full of the stories about Avery. Something in this 
letter from Hawkins made them eager to see what it was 
that he had to propose. 

They met him at his arranging in a field outside of 
Bideford. As soon as they saw him they recognized in 
him a youth who had gone to sea many years before. 
They did not know him, however, as Avery. 

Now that he was on land Avery found himself out of 
his element. His wits functioned poorly when it came 
to trying tricks with land-lubbers. He tried to be secre- 
tive about his movements in the past few years. He 
came back from America, he told them, where some 
pirates commissioned him to dispose of some jewels 
they had picked up in the Caribbean Sea. If these mer- 
chants helped him dispose of these jewels they could 
keep one-third of all they got. 

The merchants asked to see. Avery with some mis- 
givings untied his canvas bag. As if some devil lit tiny 
fires in them the eyes of the merchants burned with greed 
and excitement when they beheld what the bag contained. 

Only in fables could such treasures be; and there was 
but one fable current throughout the world that could 
at all account for such a treasure trove. 

“All right, we'll try to dispose of these stones for 
you,” said the older of the two business men. 

Avery was in a terrible quandary. For excellent rea- 
sons he considered trust in man only a fool’s virtue. 
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How could he trust these men, whom he had not seen for 
many years, trust them with the contents of the canvas 
bag? 

“If you find any customers bring them to me,” he 
said. 

The two looked at him shrewdly. “Are you sure you 
want visitors?” they asked. 

It was a pertinent question to ask a pirate in hiding, 
especially one whose name was now a household word. 
Avery squirmed with anxiety and indecision. Cleverly 
enough the business men desisted from piling up 
arguments. Avery’s own fears of being hung were 
sufficient. 

Anxiously he scanned their faces. ‘How do I know 
I can trust you with these jewels?” he demanded. 

The two shrugged their shoulders. ‘“‘You’re trusting 
us with your life already,” said one of them. 

“What do you mean?” Avery cried. 

“What do you think would happen if we haled you 
before a magistrate? You know the punishment for 
piracy!” 

There was no answer to the argument. Avery was 
compelled to let them have the gems for disposal. 

“But you will bring me the money for them, won’t 
you?” he asked anxiously. ‘‘And you will let me have 
some money in advance?” 

“Of course, we will bring you what we get for the 
jewels. But as for money in advance—well, we haven’t 
got much with us.” 

Avery accepted what they had; enough to keep him 
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in modest comfort for a month or two while they dis- 
posed of the jewels. 

His hand most reluctantly handed over the canvas bag 
to the two; and theirs visibly trembled as they accepted 
the bag. Before his eyes the contents were divided 
equally between the two merchants. 

“For safety’s sake,” was the reason given for the 
division. 

Then the two merchants left with Avery’s jewels. 

For a whole month Avery lay on a sick-bed tortured 
with pain and tormented with anxiety. Every time some 
one entered the cottage where he lived he started up 
either with hope or with terror. 

But he heard nothing from the two merchants. He 
wrote them. There was no reply. 

His funds ran low. His health grew worse. His 
anxiety almost drove him mad. Still no word from 
the merchants. 

Finally his last penny gave out. The fisherman in 
whose cottage he was boarding had no particular fond- 
ness for this stranger from overseas, and once his money 
gave out saw no more reason for keeping him. Avery 
pleaded for time. 

“I expect some relatives to come with money soon.” 

““You’ve been telling me that for a month now,” said 
the fisherman’s wife. ‘You can’t pay for your board 
with fairy tales.” 

Avery thought bitterly of some of the fairy tales cur- 
rent among the fishermen and which he heard from the 
woman’s own lips about the great pirate who at a single 
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stroke won both fortune and an emperor’s daughter and 
who was now at the head of a barbaric empire of 
splendor in some faraway tropic land. He had an apt 
retort on his lips, did this sick and penniless sailor. 
And the ironic gods must have laughed at the thing that 
sealed his lips. 

As the man’s “relatives” continued to absent them- 
selves and as Avery grew seriously ill the fisherman and 
his wife threw him on the parish as a charity patient. 

And as such he died in a few weeks and was buried 
in a pauper’s grave. 

That same evening the Drury Lane Theater was 
crowded to the doors with an audience envying the hero 
of “The Successful Pirate.” On the streets hawkers 
were selling copies of popular ballads of Avery and his 
Oriental princess. In coffee houses and in fashionable 
clubs, in homes of every kind and over countless bars 
went the talk in envy of the man who had realized a 
boyhood dream. 
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MRS. CHING GOES A-PIRATING 


NOMINATE your nearest Chinese laundryman, 
dear reader, as our guide to the far regions in 
which is set the strangest story in the annals of piracy. 
He is gentle, bland, his smile is enigmatic; he sometimes 
gives your children lichee nuts to win your good will 
and your laundry; altogether he seems a figure a little 
hard to imagine as belonging in a pirate’s tale. 

True, he belongs, perhaps, to a secret society, and 
when his tong breaks out into war against a rival tong, 
the newspapers record weird murders. But usually the 
murderers are professionals at their trade, and your 
laundryman is much more likely to cower at the thought 
of them than to participate. 

Nevertheless he is our best guide if we want to see 
vividly the yellow pirates who will swarm through our 
story, the glittering waters of the China seas, the strange 
boats with sails edged like the wings of bats. He will 
help us visualize a people among whom it is womanly 
to wear trousers and virile to wear skirts; and he may 
even help bring out the colors of the gorgeous story of 
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nese pirates with whom even an emperor had to make 
terms. 

Look then at our laundryman with eyes half closed, 
seeing him partly as he is and partly with our mind’s 
eye. Picture him back in his homeland half the globe 
away, where it is you who would be the stranger and 
it is his gods and customs that prevail. His country is 
larger than all Europe put together. His lands and 
waters simply swarm with anywhere from a quarter to 
a half a billion of his people. 

His race was old in civilization when in Europe there 
were only half-clad savages. But even to-day, and in 
his shop around your corner, your laundryman thinks 
and worships in ways that have been unchanged for 
many centuries. So that when in our story we go back 
only a little over a hundred years the difference between 
one of Mrs. Ching’s pirates and the man you see busy 
over the laundry ironing board is largely only a matter 
of clothes. 

Hunger, however, will change a man terribly; and in 
the year 1800 when our story opens in the southern part 
of China a great famine was raging. Spring floods had 
drowned the crops of whole countrysides; and although 
in the Orient death seems never able to catch up with 
birth, we must picture the farming and fishing popula- 
tion in our story rendered desperate with starvation. 

But past the mouths of their rivers and along the coast, 
within sight of the hungering people, sailed ship after 
ship laden with spices and rice, with silks and bolts 
of cloth, with tea and sugar, pearls and opium and what- 
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not; every junk and merchantman among them bound— 
elsewhere. There were small craft and ocean-going 
ships, most of them manned by Chinese, many by Portu- 
guese, some by the English. But not a boat was in- 
terested in mooring on the coast of this hungry and 
poverty-stricken people. 

Then one day a small food ship caught on a rock 
near the shore. Boatfuls of fishermen and hungry 
farmers put out to the little craft to see what they could 
see. They saw only a handful of sailors guarding a ship 
full of food. 

“Food!” 

Some one raised the ery—and it sounded the doom of 
the crew. Knives were all that the visitors had; but 
more than enough. The crew was butchered, the ship 
scuttled, and every rowboat came back to land loaded 
with food. 

That night part of the coast feasted. Next day the 
whole countryside heard about it. On the third day 
hungry fisherfolk and farmers set out in hunderds of 
rowboats along the coast. 

Imagine then this highway of the sea on which a 
starving horde lay in wait for food ships, as beasts of 
prey stalk the jungle for their food, and you will under. 
stand why alarming reports soon reached the august 
mandarins in Peking, the seat of the emperor, of whole 
sale piracy along the coast of Cochin China. 

At first the pirates had only rowboats and only the 
smallest cargo ships were their victims. Then the cargo 
ships themselves were added to the pirate fleet. Soon the 
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new industry numbered thousands of craft and they 
went after larger and larger fish. 

At first, too, there were as many pirate bands as there 
were boats to hold them. Then a leader appeared. 
Ching-Yih was a hunchback and old; he had a huge 
round face, folds of yellow fat almost hiding his long 
slant eyes. But that old man could plot like the devil 
himself, fight like a fiend, and lived and loved as 
greedily as though his body were fresh and twenty. 

He began with a crew of twelve in a leaky boat. But 
so many small ships fell victims to his wile and knife 
that one pirate boat after another joined service under 
him. Soon he had fifty rowboats under his command. 
These captured twenty sail ships which were added 
to his fleet. And the bigger his fleet grew the faster it 
grew. 

Finally the mandarins at Peking were enough dis- 
turbed by his depredations to send a fleet of forty im- 
perial junks against him, each carrying from ten to 
fifteen guns. Let us take a look at one these queer 
warships. : 

Hulls as round as the rockers of a hobby horse; square 
sails ribbed and scalloped; decks manned by Chinese 
armed with knives, bows and arrows and crude cannon. 

The Chinese are reputed to have inventd gunpowder. 
But their religion and teachings have put peace so high 
among the cardinal virtues that they have developed 
but little that most devastating of all inventions. Their 
gunpowéder, therefore, was poor and their firearms corre- 
spondingly crude. Somewhat to make up for this, there 
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were piles of stones about the deck, of the size most 
effective for throwing. 

The mandarins did not know how large Ching-Yih’s 
pirate band was, but thought forty junks should be more 
than enough to cope with them. So that when the im- 
perial fleet arrived on Ching-Yih’s coast to wipe the 
pirates off the seas and the earth, the admiral expected 
nothing but a chase. 

Then it looked to him as though the solid shore were 
breaking off in slabs and moving out to sea to meet 
him. Soon the mass resolved itself into individual boats 
and junks that spread out, and completely surrounding 
the fleet, began to close in on it. For every sailor the 
mandarins had sent, there seemed to be a boat crowded 
to the gunwale with pirates. 

The water about the junks grew almost solid with 
rowboats, the air became hideous with their yells of 
blood-lust. The guns on the warships began popping. 
But where a lucky shot sank a rowboat or a small junk, 
five others thrust forward their bows. 

Imperial arrows began to fly. It was like trying to 
stop the advance of a swarm of ants by pelting them with 
pebbles. Showers of stones rained on the pirates; skulls 
cracked; limp bodies went overboard; but every free oar 
was grasped by new hands and unchecked went the 
advance. 

Now pirate bows bumped and the sides of the war- 
ships swarmed with half-naked yellow men, each with 
a knife between his teeth, hundreds and thousands of 
them clambering on to the decks in spite of anything 
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that guns, knives, stones and boiling water could do. 

Cnce hand-to-hand the issue between the pirates and 
the mandarins was a foregone conclusion. Twelve war 
junks saved themselves by timely precipitate retreat. 
But twenty-eight imperial ships were added to the pirate 
fleet of Ching-Yih. 

Whereupon his floating domain took on a great spurt 
of growth, and by 1809 he was chieftain of eight hun- 
dred large vessels, one thousand smaller ones and 
seventy thousand men! 

The mighty fleet operated in six squadrons, each 
named after the color of its flag. One was the Red 
Fleet, another the Yellow, the third Green, the fourth 
Blue, and fifth Black and the sixth, the White Fleet. 
Over them all lorded the fierce old hunchback, with 
power of life and death not only over his seventy-thou- 
sand pirates, but also over every man and woman of that 
coast and the adjoining interior. 

In all that land and on those waters, with even the 
government temporarily whipped, there was but one 
human being who was not afraid of him. It was his 
wife, Hsi-Kai. She was the pick of all the women 
brought in by the squads of pirates Ching-Yih had sent 
scouring through the country in search of a fit one for 
him. 

Brought to him tied hand and foot, she was larger 
than the women of her race, gloriously formed and, 
says a Chinese historian, “before the beauty of her face 
the eyes of men grew confused.” Her skin was of the 
tint of rich cream, but at the cheeks it became a deep 
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rose. Her forehead was arched and broad. Her eyes 
were black and shone like jet, and the same black gleam 
was in her hair. 

Hers was not the budlike mouth of the Chinese 
woman, but more the voluptuous mouth of the dancing 
nautch girls of India. And as she stood looking at the 
fat old hunchback, her teeth flashed between carmined 
lips in one of those splendid rages beautiful to behold, 
but not agreeable to experience. 

In the Orient woman is held as less than man, and 
Ching-Yih signed to the captors to untie Hsi-Kai that 
she might kneel before him. Her feet were not de- 
formed by binding as Chinese custom prescribed. The 
moment her limbs were free she sprang at Ching-Yih 
and almost succeeded in tearing out his eyes. 

The hunchback was delighted. Here was indeed a fit 
mate for a great pirate chief. Instead of ordering her 
cut to pieces he wooed her with silk and slaves, with 
jewels of jade and with cosmetics, with a pirate’s deli- 
cacy at love-making and with glowing pictures of what 
was in store for her as his wife. 

For Ching-Yih had come to dream of nothing less than 
the estate of kingship. He had announced to the world 
that when his fleet grew only a little greater, he would 
proceed to the capital. There he would throw from the 
throne of China the reigning Tartar family and restore 
the ancient Chinese dynasty, with himself as the power 
behind the throne. 

When her rage subsided before Ching-Yih’s court- 
ship, his gifts and his prospects, Hsi-Kai consented to 
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marry him. But first she laid down the law. Regard- 
less of custom or any other consideration she demanded 
—and got—a full and equal share of all his power. 
From the newest recruit to the chief himself, every man 
in the vast pirate fleet bowed to her as one who shared 
supreme command. 

There is a power, however, in the Chinese seas that 
respects neither pirate chief nor mandarin, no matter 
how mighty, and Ching-Yih encountered it one day with 
his flagship and twenty-five lesser craft. Mrs. Ching was 
cruising elsewhere in command of the White Fleet when 
a Chinese typhoon struck her husband’s squadron. When 
the storm finally passed on elsewhere the sea was littered 
with the fragments of Ching-Yih’s ships. And Mrs. 
Ching was a widow. 

A great meeting of the pirate fleet was held to elect 
a successor to Ching-Yih. Hsi-Kai arose before the 
assembled captains. She was dressed in the glittering 
garb of a male fighting chief; gold embroidered dragons 
writhed over gorgeous purples, blues and reds; gay jade 
and green, bits of painted ivory, gold and silver shim- 
mered and glittered in the sunlight. In her sash were 
some of her dead husband’s swords and on her head was 
his familiar war helmet. 

“Look at me, captains!” she cried. They looked at 
her. “Your departed chief sat in council with me. Your 
most powerful fleet, the White, under my command, took 
more prizes than any other. Do you think J will bow 
to any other chief?” 

There she was, in their eyes a goddess of a woman 
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with a record of leadership as proud as any man’s. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the captains of the fleet 
should rise as a single man and acclaim her their chief 
of chiefs. 

That night along the coast on a thousand decks, on 
the shore and in scores of temples, gongs rang, red fires 
burned, firecrackers exploded, and the smoke of incense 
went up before altars in celebration and in prayer for 
the success of the new Great Admiral. 

There must have been many in that fleet who expected 
easier discipline to follow, now that there was only a 
woman at the head. They were rudely shattered, these 
expectations. For on the following morning a series of 
commandments were issued by Hsi-Kai. They were 
couched in language and tone that was understood by 
the thickest-witted coolie. These were some of the 
“bars,” which if “transgressed” brought punishment: 

Any man who went ashore without permission would 
have his ears slit in the presence of the whole fleet. A 
second offense would bring death. 

Any man who, whether on shore or on board ship, 
did violence to a woman or married her without a 
superior’s consent, would be executed. 

In a battle or on a piratical expedition any pirate 
who advanced or retreated without orders would be 
beheaded. 

Such were Hsi-Kai’s words. And in less than a fort- 
night every man in the fleet learned that her words were 
as much to be heeded as her sword. 

It remained to be seen, however, how good a warrior 
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chief she was. Hsi-Kai did not take long to establish 
that. Up to then, only the sea and the coast had been 
the pirates’ stamping ground. Inland cities and cities 
on rivers at a distance from the sea had been considered 
safe from pirates. 

Hsi-Kai herself led the Red, Yellow and White fleets 
up one of the principal rivers on an educational ex- 
pedition. Her men landed and rounded up rice planters. 
Instead of garnering the harvest for themselves, the 
planters were forced to deliver it over to the pirates. 

Then small towns were sacked, large ones besieged 
and held for tribute. Even after the pirates sailed back 
to the sea again, tribute from the interior was regularly 
sent forward to the pirate chief through representatives 
she had left behind. 

One sparkling day Hsi-Kai’s flagship was bobbing 
along on the high seas when a little fishing smack with 
two men in it crossed its bows. One of them was an 
old man busy fishing. The other was a youth, the old 
man’s son. It was he who had guided the smack so 
insolently across the bows of the flagship that it looked 
like studied indifference to the great pennant at the mast- 
head. 

The two fishermen were seized and brought before 
Hsi-Kai for execution. The old man prostrated himself 
to the deck when he realized before whom he was. 

The young man crossed powerful bronzed arms over 
his deep chest, and with a grin of indifference looked 
the woman in the face. Perhaps he had looked at too 
many other women with sufficient success to be uneasy 
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about this one. He stood head and shoulders taller and 
broader than any of his captors, and the insolence in 
his fagrantly handsome face was such that Hsi-Kai could 
not dismiss it unnoticed. 

Her lieutenants fingered the ivory hilts of their swords, 
expecting immediate use for them. They saw the light- 
ning play in their chieftain’s eyes. 

‘‘What is your name, insolent slave?” she demanded. 

He eyed her with the smile with which he would ap- 
praise a mere handsome wench. “Lotus blossom, you 
look delectable when you favor me with so sweet a 
greeting,” he said. ‘“Paouismy name. What’s yours?” 

Fully to appreciate the insolence of his words we must 
note the omission of those flowery amenities of 
language which are common in Chinese speech. I sup- 
pose it was his way of looking death in the face and 
showing how little he was afraid. 

Hsi-Kai, however, who on so many other occasions 
was indeed the bringer of death, proved on this occa- 
sion that she was, after all, a woman. From the very 
core of him to his finger tips he glowed with vitality, 
with such health as models face and body, into form of 
beauty and makes of the spirit so robust a thing that 
even death cannot make it cower. 

““Paou, how well do you know the sea?” she asked. 

“Aside from women there is nothing I know better!” 

She turned to her captains. “Sink their fishing boat,” 
she said. “Give the old man new garments and let him 
eat. And as for Paou, I will attend to him!” 

She attended to him with such generosity that soon 
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Paou was wearing the uniform of a captain of Hsi-Kai’s 
fleet. 

It was not merely feminine admiration that had 
prompted Hsi-Kai to be good to Paou. She did fall in 
love with him. But along with love there was feminine 
intuition which saw in Paou a leader of men. 

So he proved. He learned with amazing rapidity, 
so much so that even those he passed on his rapid rise 
admitted he was the better man. And at last he stood 
at Hsi-Kai’s right hand, her chief captain, her prime 
minister, her lover, and her ablest fighter. 

He was chosen to lead the battle when from Bocca 
Tigris there sailed one day against the pirates a large 
imperial fleet under the leadership of Kwolang-lin, the 
great war mandarin. 

Kwolang-lin had fought in China’s navy for fifty-five 
years. Long past the age when men thought of anything 
but a quiet life on shore, he still lusted for fierce fight- 
ing on the sea. He craved it as some men crave strong 
liquor, and it was his lifelong vow that never would he 
leave any battle otherwise than either as a victor or as 
a corpse. Up to the time he set sail against Paou he 
had strictly kept his word. 

He had no trouble finding the pirate fleet, for Paou 
went to meet him. From morning to sunset the battle 
raged. It was a battle of large ships against a much 
larger fleet of smaller ones. By sundown numbers be- 
gan to prevail. One mandarin warship after another 
was hemmed in, boarded and her decks flooded with 
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Paou himself led the boarding party that swarmed 
onto the deck where old Kwolanglin, with his lieuten- 
ants, were making a last desperate stand. Paou had 
already issued orders that the fierce old man was not 
to be hurt, that he was to be taken alive and treated with 
utmost courtesy. 

Every one of the mandarin crew was finally slaugh- 
tered. Only the old man remained unhurt. He saw 
that Paou meant to spare his life in graceful tribute to 
his age and valor. Paou himself walked up to the old 
man to insure his welfare. 

The savage old warrior snatched up a musket, lev- 
eled it at Paou’s head and let fly. I cannot resist leav- 
ing it to a Chinese historian to tell what followed. 

“‘Paou, however, was quick-eyed. He had seen the 
unfriendly intention of the mandarin and had thrown 
himself down on the deck. When he arose his visage 
showed that he still would deal mercifully with his 
honorable adversary. But the fierce old man suddenly 
seized him by the hair on the crown of his head and 
grinned at him so that he might provoke him to slay. 
Even then, however, Paou spoke kindly to him. Upon 
this Kwolang-lin committed suicide, being seventy years 
of age.” 

Thus said the Chinese historian upon whose account 
up to this point we have been almost wholly dependent. 
Then an Englishman took his place, Homer Glasspoole, 
who was destined to experience a much closer acquaint- 
ance with Hsi-Kai’s pirates, or as the Portuguese called 
them, the ladrones—thieves. 
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Glasspoole’s acquaintance with the ladrones was more 
intimate than he would have preferred, although when 
their social relations came to an end, he must have en- 
joyed writing about it; and it is largely on his detailed 
description of life among them that we shall draw for 
the rest of our story. We shall not begrudge hin, there- 
fore, the rather prominent place he occupies in it. 

Homer was a robust youth of patrician family sow- 
ing his wild oats of adventure. He was a blond young 
giant with a restless imagination and impatient blood; 
the humdrum life of civilized England that bade him 
settle down for a career behind some desk afforded but 
little allure at twenty-one. The far-off Orient, with its 
strange gods and more primitive races, with typhoons 
on the seas and savages on the land beckoned with 
seductive challenge. He took service in the fleet of 
the East India Company and became a minor officer on 
board its ship the Marquis of Ely, plying between Eng- 
land and the China seas. 

His ship anchored far outside the harbor of Macao 
on the coast of southeast China. It dared not venture 
farther without a native pilot. Homer, in charge of 
seven British seamen in a cutter, got to Macao in safety. 
There he celebrated his arrival with a gorgeous drinking 
bout that lasted two days and nights. Then his conscious- 
ness of a task not yet discharged began to sober him. 
He got his pilot, a Chinese who could speak a little Eng- 
lish, collected his partly sober men and left Macao to 
find his ship. 

The fact that they had a pilot on board did not pre- 
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vent the still tipsy oarsmen from ramming the cutter 
into one of those unseen rocks which strew the shallow 
Chinese seas. The hard bump strained the boards of 
the cutter so it began to leak badly. Then a clammy 
cotton-wool fog came down and shut them in. 

The Chinese pilot was even more perturbed than 
Glasspoole, who felt badly enough. 

“Much afraid ladrones,” the Chinese muttered in the 
ear of the commanding officer. “If catch us, cut us to 
little pieces for fish.” 

When the fog lifted they found themselves in the 
midst of what looked like a fishing fleet, rowboats and 
larger vessels. But when the first three well propelled 
boats reached them, this is what happened, according 
to the detailed journal Homer kept of his adventure: 

“About twenty savage-looking villains who were 
stowed at the bottom of their boats leaped on board us. 
They were armed with a short sword in either hand, 
one of which they laid upon our necks, and pointed the 
other to our breasts, keeping their eyes fixed on their 
officer, waiting his signal to cut or desist. 

Seeing we were incapable of making any resistance, 
the officer sheathed his sword, and the others immedi- 
ately followed his example. Then they carried us on 
board one of their junks, with the most savage demon- 
strations of joy at the prospect of our forthcoming tor- 
ture and death.” 

They were taken before Paou. I will let Homer 
continue: 

“Their chief was seated on deck in a large red and 
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gold lacquer chair, a sort of throne. He was dressed 
in purple silk with a black turban on. He appeared to 
be about thirty years of age, a most handsome, com- 
manding-looking man. He took me by the coat and 
drew me close to him. He examined the brass buttons 
and, as I learned later, concluded that their metal was 
gold, therefore I must be a very important personage 
among my people.” 

Once a battle was on, Paou took no one’s counsel. 
But in the complicated business of dealing with human 
beings on any basis but war, he dared not act without 
his chief. Homer therefore was taken to Hsi-Kai. 

She, too, looked at his buttons; they were fairly new 
and looked like gold to her. But she fingered the stuff 
of his coat and her woman sense told her it was not of 
the texture that would go with gold buttons. No, she 
said, he was not an admiral. Then she looked at the 
young man’s face. “But he is of good family. Per- 
haps his family will bring the large ransom his rank 
on board his ship would not otherwise fetch.” 

An interpreter then told Glasspoole to write a letter 
addressed to his captain; a hundred thousand dollars 
was to be sent for each of the crew and himself as ran- 
som, otherwise they would be all put to death. 

Homer looked from the interpreter to the gorgeous 
creature who had such faith in his ransom value. He 
could not help smiling wryly. 

“Tell her ladyship,” he said to the interpreter, “that 
if she expects anything like this sum to be paid for us, 
she can feed us to the sharks at once.” 
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Hsi-Kai liked the smile, but did not believe the words. 

“Tell him,” she said to the interpreter, “if I were his 
captain or his mother or his beloved, I would pay ten 
times that ransom to get him back. The letter goes. 
But the young man and his crew stay as our guests until 
we hear from their people.” 

Paou, standing by her side, did not like Homer’s 
smile. He remembered how much he himself had 
accomplished with Hsi-Kai under almost similar cir- 
cumstances. 

“Hsi-Kai,” he said, “I, personally, will be this Eng- 
lishman’s guardian, to make sure that none of our men, 
in the impatience of waiting for the ransom, slit his 
throat.” 

She smiled into his eyes. “I can refuse you noth- 
ing, Paou. Take charge of this handsome Englishman. 
But do not let your ardor get the best of your dis- 
cretion.” 

It was only later that the Chinese pilot told Homer of 
these words, but the young Englishman had already 
guessed a little of their purport from the looks that 
passed between Hsi-Kai and Paou. He knew of the per- 
sonal relation between the pirate captain and Hsi-Kai, 
and he realized the delicacy of his own situation. It 
was a question of which would prevail, Paou’s jealousy 
of any man whose smile interested Hsi-Kai or his fear 
of what Hsi-Kai would do should “‘some unfortunate 
accident” happen to Homer. 

The letter was sent off. Homer’s English crew were 
chained down in the hold of the flagship. Homer him- 
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self, at Hsi-Kai’s orders, was kept on deck in a sort of 
cage. It was exposed on all sides to the weather, which 
was a hardship for Homer, but convenient for us who 
are interested in what he saw from his outdoor prison. 
For he saw plenty to interest him and us. The ran- 
som letter must have had a difficult time arriving at its 
destination, or its terms may have given the owner of 
the Marquis of Ely much to ponder. Before an answer 
had come the White Fleet of five hundred ships of dif- 
ferent sizes, hoisted sail for a protracted cruise up one 
of the rivers to levy contributions on villages, towns and 
cities which had hitherto refused to bow to the pirates. 
“Tt is impossible to describe what were my feelings 
at this critical time,” wrote Homer in his journal. “No 
answer in reply to my letter. The fleet under way to 
sail hundreds of miles into a strange country, there to 
remain probably for many months. As we lifted anchor 
Paou called me, pointed to where my ship presumably 
was, and told the interpreter to bid me look at that sea, 
for the chances were good that neither my men nor I 
would ever behold it again!” 
Three or four miles up the river the pirates passed 
a large town which already had been paying tribute to 
them. Several small cannon, mounted on mud forts, 
fired a salute of homage to Hsi-Kai. Then the fleet 
came on a town which greeted the pirates differently. 
Here, too, cannon fired a salute, but the greeting sent 
several of the junks to the bottom of the river. 
Hsi-Kai did not attempt to argue with those guns 
directly. Their range exceeded the best of her ships’ 
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guns. But she told Paou to take all the men he needed, 
disembark far above the town and close in on it from 
the land side. Homer saw a seemingly endless proces- 
sion of pirates land from rowboats, armed from head to 
foot, clamber up the riverbank and begin a wide encir- 
cling movement on the town. From where he stood in 
his cage he could follow clearly what happened. 

“Early next morning the ladrones formed a great 
crescent, gave a shout and with drawn knives and 
swords, rushed on the town. The inhabitants, although 
apparently superior in numbers, fled in panic to the 
surrounding hills. Some of the pirates went in pursuit 
of these, most of them, however, rushed into the town 
to sack and pillage it and wreak their will on those who 
had been unable to flee. 

“Most of the women, owing to the abominable prac- 
tice of binding and cramping women’s feet in China, 
could not run fast enough, and indeed few of them could 
do more than totter. Two hundred and fifty women and 
a few children were taken on board the pirate fleet, 
while their town was put to the torch and the old men 
slain. 

“Twenty of the women were brought on board the ship 
on which I was. They were hauled there by their hair, 
and treated in a most savage manner. When they had 
been questioned respecting their circumstances and sta- 
tion, ransom was demanded through messengers. The 
demands ran from six hundred dollars to six thousand 
dollars apiece—as reasonable as asking a hundred thou- 
sand dollars for myself and each of my men. 
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“Knowing what was in store for them should the ran- 
soms be not forthcoming, several of the women suddenly 
broke loose from their captors, leaped into the water 
and were drowned.” 

The women who had drowned themselves were wives 
of middle-class merchants who knew their husbands 
would never be able to offer sufficient money for their 
release. They had heard the pirate chiefs announce to 
the crew that any woman left unclaimed by ransom 
would be sold to any one of the crew willing to pay 
forty dollars for her. 

More carefully guarded than these women was Mei- 
Ying, the wife of the wealthiest merchant in the unfor- 
tunate town. She was a woman somewhat akin in char- 
acter to Hsi-Kai herself; beautiful in her Chinese way, 
strong of frame and spirited. Paou’s chief lieutenant, 
Po-Yang, asked for her as his share of the plunder. 
Paou glanced in amusement at Hsi-Kai to see how she 
would look upon the match. 

Po-Yang was long and lean, his face was scarred with 
battle and disease, he had lost one of his eyes; what 
teeth had not been broken were hideous. Hsi-Kai 
looked at the lovely Mei-Ying, sensed something of her 
spirit, then returned Paou’s look of amusement. 

“Unbind her and let her welcome her lord, Po-Yang, 
with proper feeling,” Hsi-Kai ordered. 

Homer, near whose cage the scene was taking place, 
thus describes it: 

“Po-Yang himself loosed her bonds and attempted to 
take her away with him. Mei-Ying’s nails, according 
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to Chinese custom, were long. Like some infuriated 
cat, she dug them into Po-Yang’s face, already repul- 
sively scarred. With chattering curses he released her 
in order to punish her more properly. Baring his arm, 
he struck her on the mouth and felled her to the deck. 
Then he took up her ropes to bind her again. 

““Mei-Ying rose, appearing to have had the spirit 
knocked out of her. She retreated before the on-coming 
pirate until she stood near the ship’s rail. Then, appar- 
rently afraid to follow the example of the other women 
of her town, she awaited the approach of Po-Yang. 
With the eyes of the high command upon him, Po-Yang, 
unwilling either to lose her or to be made again ridicu- 
lous by her fury, came on a step at a time. 

“Now a meek smile of submission was on Mei-Ying’s 
bloody, but beautiful mouth. It seemed she meant to 
surrender, for her head bowed. Triumphantly Po-Yang 
put his arms about her, casting away the ropes; he was 
sure there was no need for them. Grasping her by her 
hair he pushed her head back to kiss her lips as a fitting 
sight wherewith to wipe out his first unfortunate scene 
with her. 

“She yielded willingly enough, even putting her arms 
about him. Suddenly she exerted all her might, and 
before Po-Yang could extricate himself from her arms 
she and he toppled over the side of the ship, he fast in 
her clutches, never to be freed of her in this life. For 
they fell into the river and were drowned.” 

The unransomed women were sold to the crew and 
married to them. If Homer expected the fact that Hsi- 
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Kai was a woman, to keep her from forcing these mar- 
riages on her prisoners, he was quickly disillusioned. 
Hsi-Kai was first of all a pirate chief, and only inci- 
dentally a woman. But she was enough of a woman to 
issue an edict that if any of her men discarded his wife 
he would be put to death. 

The fleet then proceeded farther up the river. They 
approached a point where the stream widened into a 
sort of lake, one are of which formed a natural harbor 
for the town of Little Whampoa. It was an important 
inland trading post, and a number of Portuguese were 
in charge of two mud forts which commanded the 
entrance to the harbor. 

Word had evidently come ahead of the pirates, for 
the town seemed ready for them. In addition to the 
forts, six large junks crowded with armed Chinese, were 
strung across the mouth of the harbor in such a way 
that the pirates could not sail in without first removing 
the anchored barrier, and there were enough Chinese 
on board to make the task of removing the junks a 
formidable one. 

The pirates did not know that Europeans were in com- 
mand of the town’s defense. They sensed something 
different in the tactics, however, when they found the 
mud batteries picking out with disconcerting efficiency 
one important pirate junk after another. When the flag- 
ship itself began to get the benefit of exceptional marks- 
manship Hsi-Kai halted the advanced. Four of her junks 
were sinking. 

“There is mind behind that fighting,” she said to 
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Paou, “better than the native mind. Europeans. We 
too must get European minds to fight for us. Bring up 
the English prisoners and let their handsome chief come 
out of his cage. Tell him they must fight for us.” 

Homer’s men were brought up from the hold and 
Homer himself let out of his cage. Through the inter- 
preter Paou said to the white officer: 

“You shall be by my side to advise the attack on that 
town, which is defended under the direction of Portu- 
guese. Tell your men they will be given muskets and 
are to lead detachments of my men.” 

The tall young Englishman saw the eyes of his men 
upon him; he knew they were ready to follow his lead, 
in spite of the situation into which he had blundered. 

“If with our fighting we succeed in outwitting and de- 
feating the Portuguese, we will be all the more valuable, 
will we not?” he asked through the interpreter. 

“Yes,” answered Paou unsuspecting. 

Homer nodded. “I thought so. You have already 
asked an impossible ransom for us. If we become more 
valuable you will be less inclined to reasonable terms for 
our liberty. We are geese from whom you expect golden 
eggs. But I am not so great a goose as you think. If you 
want to kill us, go ahead! But I refuse to fight!” 

Paou signed to his men, and about the throat of each 
Englishman a ring of sword points was formed. Cheer- 
fully would Paou have given the nod that would send 
those points to their murderous task. But Paou was 
locking at Hsi-Kai to note how safe it would be for him 
to give that nod. 
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He must have concluded in favor of further patience 
with the English crew, for they were not only allowed 
to live, but Homer was even permitted to accompany the 
attacking body as a spectator. Hsi-Kai knew that he 
would not abandon his men or send them to certain death 
by bolting to the enemy. 

Homer was in excellent position, therefore, to see 
the pirate attack in great detail. 

Three hundred of the pirates on board different junks 
first stripped naked; close under the left arm of each 
man was lashed a short sword. At the dip of a flag 
three hundred forms plunged into the river and swam to 
the shore. 

Issuing on the bank the pirates ran to a point opposite 
the six junks barring the entrance to the harbor. Then 
into the water again plunged the pirates. The cannon 
from the shore batteries were of little avail against them 
as they swam toward the moored vessels; the targets 
were too mobile and scattered. 

Up to the junks swam the pirates, then onto the decks 
they swarmed. Once there it was again a case of hand- 
to-hand fighting. Inland Chinese, already terrified by 
the reports of the fierceness of the ladrones, were now 
confronted with greater numbers and wicked short 
swords in vicious play. 

Only a few of the defenders offered resistance. The 
rest jumped into the water and made for the shore. 
After them plunged the pirates, far the better swimmers, 
even though encumbered by swords. One after another 
the escaping sailors were overtaken, and wherever that 
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took place there was a brief threshing about, the gleam 
of steel—and carmined water. 

The forts dared not fire on their own junks while 
the struggle was on, for they did not know at first how 
the battle was going. Then it was seen that from each 
junk groups of swimmers were making their way toward 
the pirate fleet. And soon after it became plain that 
these swimmers were carrying stout ropes, one end of 
each of which was fastened to a junk, the other event- 
ually being brought on board a pirate craft. 

Now part of the Chinese fleet turned about and ap- 
peared to retreat. But in the wake of each followed 
one of the junks that had been blocking the harbor en- 
trance. As soon as the forts perceived the maneuver 
cannon were trained. One by one the defending junks 
were sunk by the defenders themselves. But it was too 
late. 

The harbor mouth was now clear and up swarmed 
the pirate fleet, running the gantlet of the bombardment. 
Six of the smaller pirate vessels were smashed. But they 
were an unconsidered item, and soon the harbor was 
alive with pirate craft. 

Even the Portuguese in charge of the mud forts saw 
that the battle was lost, and it was the whites who 
led the town population in its retreat to the surrounding 
hills. The pirates landed in the town with no one to 
trouble their looting. 

Every available rowboat in the fleet was sent to the 
town and loaded with plunder. From the distant hills 
the people had to look on at the sacking of their homes 
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and the strings of boats heavily encumbered returning 
to the pirate fleet. 

It must have been a sight hard to endure. For when 
most of the pirates had departed down from the hills 
rushed infuriated townsmen, and before the the pirates 
could summon sufficient aid the tide of battle had turned. 
Townsmen now wielded the sword, and although every 
pirate gave a good account of himself, nearly two hun- 
dred were cut down. Then Hsi-Kai sent back enough 
men to give new reason to make her name dreaded. 

She sent them back with such dispatch that they were 
again in the town in large numbers before the townsmen 
could retreat. Hsi-Kai had offered a reward of twenty 
dollars for each townsman’s head her sailors brought 
back. 

Homer Glasspoole witnessed appalling butchery, only 
one detail of which I will pass on to my readers, the 
mildest of many: 

“Remember that twenty dollars would be paid to any 
pirate who brought the head of a townsman. 

“T had just turned the corner of a street when past 
me dashed a Chinese squealing with terror. For close 
on his heels came a giant pirate, his sword drawn. And 
dangling by pigtails from about the neck of the pirate 
were two heads he had already collected.” 

The town captured once more, this time the pirates 
made sure of their victory. Thatched roofs were set 
on fire, and by the time the pirates rejoined their ships 
what was left behind was only a mass of flame and ashes. 

Hsi-Kai was about to give the order for a further ad- 
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vance up the river when from the direction of the sea 
came a rowboat rowed by twenty of the best oarsmen of 
the seventy thousand under Hsi-Kai’s command. It 
was a boat built especially for speed, and speed only; 
its rowers had been selected for stoutness of heart and 
the power with which they could propel that boat. It 
was the boat by which only the most urgent messages 
were sent. 

Nothing but news of utmost importance would bring 
that boat so far up the river at such speed. And soon 
Hsi-Kai knew she had a crisis on her hands. 

Off the mouth of the river the biggest fleet yet as- 
sembled by the mandarin government against the pirates 
had arrived. As if that were not enough, the message 
said that aiding the Mandarins were several European 
ships, evidently come to rescue Glasspoole and his men 
or to avenge them. 

About turned the pirate fleet, while its chief sat in 
council. 

“We were now in the most dire peril that had as yet 
befallen us,” wrote Glasspoole in his journal. ‘Some 
of the chiefs, notably Paou, strongly advised that we 
Englishmen be hung to the mastheads, for our country- 
men to fire at if they so wished. Finally their counsel 
prevailed and Paou himself, sword in hand, came at me. 

“I looked at the ships which might have brought us 
rescue, but were now the cause of impending death. 
Then I barely made out the flag at the mastheads. With 
a shout I pointed. ‘Portuguese!’ I yelled. ‘They are 
Portuguese, not English! It is nothing to them if you 
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hang us. That won’t prevent their firing on you. But 
British ships may give you ransom!’ 

“My interpreter had barely time to translate when 
Hsi-Kai understood and lifted her hand in sign that we 
were to be permitted to live a little longer. Some one 
else had noted the Portuguese flag at the mastheads, and 
thus helped to instill belief in my argument that it would 
be better to let us live.” 

It was indeed a formidable fleet that was assembled 
outside the river mouth. It was, of course, not equal 
in number to the several hundred pirate junks. But 
each of the mandarin warships was much larger than 
any of the pirate craft and heavier in armament. They 
were heavier too in draft, which meant that they could 
not pursue the battle into the river without grounding. 
Indeed they were compelled to stand some distance off- 
shore for the same reason. 

But there lay the government fleet in wait. It was 
enough for them to play a waiting game. For in time 
the blockade, by cutting off the pirates from their food 
supply by sea, would bring them to starvation. Forty 
thousand pirates could not live on what the river would 
yield them. They were vitally dependent on the thirty 
thousand of their comrades whose vessels had been main- 
taining a steady supply of food fished up from the sea 
and brought from plantations up and down the coast. 
The pirates had to smash the blockade or prepare for 
slow starvation. 

Cautiously out of the mouth of the river came the 
pick of the pirate fighting ships and, massing in battle 
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formation, waited for the attack, or for the chance to 
attack. 

The mandarin vessels deployed into a long oval that 
slowly advanced on the pirates. Then the oval began 
to rotate. As each large warship came abreast of the 
thick of the pirate fleet it discharged its big guns at 
them and kept on going to the rear, where it reloaded, 
then, returning, took its turn again at the pirates. 

As night approached rockets began to go up from the 
buccaneer ships, apparently distress signals. Glass- 
poole saw it was only a ruse to tempt the mandarin shins 
toward shore, where they would be grounded. Evi- 
dently the maneuver was perceived, for the attackers 
stayed where they were. 

With the coming of darkness the pirates changed their 
tricks. Scores of speed crews were sent in rowboats out 
on the sea to try a new device. The warships were on 
guard, of course, against an attempt to board and over- 
whelm them. 

When a ridiculously insufficient number of boats 
rowed out, the mandarin war junks were content to let 
them come near. There would be time enough to hack 
the pirates to pieces when they should make their foolish 
attempt to board. Trying to sink them with cannon fire 
would be a waste of major ammunition. 

On came the pirates in their rowboats until they were 
within a stone’s throw of some of the biggest ships of the 
line. From the decks of the government boats came 
derisive invitations to come on board. I have said they 
were within a stone’s throw of the big ships. It was, 
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however, not stones which the pirates suddenly began 
to throw, but quickly lighted pine knots soaked in tar. 

Too late the attacking fleet realized the trick. On 
decks cluttered with combustible material and gun- 
powder fell these torches. 

And the night was illuminated as the largest of the 
warships blew up; a lucky torch had found its way to 
the powder magazine. 

On board four other junks fire started and gained a 
headway. Two ships burned to the water’s edge; one 
other had to be abandoned; a fourth was, with great dif_i- 
culty, saved. 

Then all along the pirate battle line there arose a 
mighty shout of triumph. For slowly drifting down 
upon them from the direction of the enemy were six 
large junks, each of them on fire and uncontrollable. 
Here was success indeed! 

But as the burning junks approached the pirate fleet, 
Hsi-Kai recognized the danger of these burning hulks. 
Then she realized that the mandarins had turned on the 
pirates with their own weapon. 

With the wind tormenting the flames to fury and the 
tide bearing the burning junks straight into the heart 
of the pirate fleet, it was no wonder that among former 
coolies and fishermen there rose the cry: 

“Fire dragons? They will consume us!” 

One pirate junk—three—five—finally ten were run 
down by the holocaust, and catching fire themselves, in 
turn became a menace to their fellows. But Hsi-Kai and 
Paou had not been looking on passively. 
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Between the pirate ships signals with rocket and gun 
had been passing. 

When a pirate ship caught fire the skipper was told 
what to do. The crew was sent overboard to swim to the 
nearest pirate ship. The captain and two mates re- 
mained on board long enough to chop holes below the 
water line of their craft. Then they, too, dove over- 
board. 

It was not long that a burning pirate ship remained 
afloat. Half an hour after a pirate craft had been aban- 
doned, its flames pitched into the sea with a great hissing. 

And now picked men in great rowbcats of a hundred 
oars each made for the mandarin torches. They ap- 
proached as closely as was humanly possible. The larg- 
est of the burning hulks had been filled with barrels of 
tar and was giving off fire and heat truly infernal. In 
the first pirate rowboat that approached, twelve coolies 
in the bow keeled over with the heat, three jumped over- 
board from torture and fright; two curled up at their 
oars and died from breathing air which human lungs 
were never meant to endure. 

The pirate in command of the third boat saw the two 
preceding ones sheer away, failures at the task assigned 
to them. Human life was but a casual thing to this 
pirate; ego and vanity on the other hand drove him like 
devils, and in turn made him a fiend in driving others. 
He stood among his rowers with drawn sword. 

With it he beat time for his men at the oars, and woe 
to the oarsman who lagged! When his turn came to 
approach the burning junk he saw a wavering among his 
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men, who had seen two other boats fly from the fire 
dragon. Deliberately he looked about his crew for the 
first man to show signs of panic. This man—then an- 
other—a third, he cut down as an idle boy swishes a 
stick through the grass. 

The rest of the crew read their choice—instant death 
at the hands of this fiend or a fighting chance against 
the fire dragon. They strained at the oars and plunged 
into the zone of unbearable heat. 

Then the pirate in command took up a grappling iron 
tied to light steel cable. With a mighty heave he threw 
the iron hooks aboard the burning ship. With a shout 
the whole crew brought their boat to a stop, and their 
next effort sent it backing away until the steel cable was 
taut. 

Now other rowboats came to help. Bow was tied to 
stern. To the time marked by a pirate with a flaming 
torch five hundred rowers bent and strained as one. And 
slowly the flaming junk veered about and reluctantly 
followed in the wage of the rowboats. To the shore of 
the river mouth it was towed and beached. 

A similar scene was being enacted about each of the 
other burning junks. With life cheap and plenty and 
with commanders ready to sacrifice to the fire dragons, 
it was little wonder that by three in the morning all the 
burning junks sent by the mandarins had been lashed 
together on the shore into one vast bonfire which ren- 
dered unnoticeable the coming of the dawn. 

And with the dawn the pirates saw that the flames 
no longer bent before the wind, but were shooting 
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straight up into the air. The wind had died; dead calm 
had set in. And now Hsi-Kai and Paou saw that their 
chance to break up the blockade had come and might at 
any moment go. 

Homer Glasspoole from his cage on board the flag- 
ship had missed little of the spectacle. Indeed at one 
time the flagship became almost part of it, when a burn- 
ing junk bore straight down upon it. But with great 
skill and at the cost of several of the crew the peril was 
boomed off with spars and light masts cut down for that 
purpose. 

Of all the things he had seen, nothing so impressed 
him as what followed with the coming of the dawn. 
Onto the deck of his ship, from the kitchen galley, was 
brought up a huge caldron. Water was heated and 
spices sprinkled into it. Around it the crew gathered. 

Then five small casks of gunpowder were rolled up to 
the caldron. Their heads were opened, and Paou him- 
self poured the contents of the little casks into the cal- 
dron of spiced hot water. With their swords he and 
two of his lieutenants stirred the liquid. Glasspoole 
could not imagine what they were at. 

A priest next took his place by the side of the caldron 
and pronounced incantations over it. Then Paou took 
up a ladle, dipped it into the liquid and to Glasspoole’s 
astonishment quaffed a giant gulp of it. His lieutenants 
followed suit; then the crew by twos and threes crowded 
about the caldron and drank. 

Only then did the Englishman understand. The 
pirates had been told that by drinking this brew, into 
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their blood would pass the virtue of gunpowder for the 
fight that was coming. And soon their faces turned hec- 
tic and their eyes bloodshot. 

With the coming of the calm came unbearable heat. 
Glasspoole knew the gunpowder brew was being drunk 
throughout the whole pirate fleet. On every junk and 
rowboat he saw the stir of preparation. From the shore 
there put out hundreds and thousands of rowboats with 
two men at every oar, and others squeezed into every 
available inch of space. Out toward the mandarin fleet 
of ninety-three war junks and their allies, six Portuguese 
ships, swarmed the rowers. 

There is, in Central Africa and in some parts of South 
America, a species of large ants which may be con- 
sidered the most irresistible creature of prey in the 
world. These ants march in swarms of scores upon 
scores of millions. Wherever they travel they hide the 
ground from sight. Whatever creature they encounter, 
be it fleet as a gazelle or ponderous as a hippopotamus, 
they envelope it like a blanket and begin to devour it. 
When the blanket flows off again only clean picked bones 
remain. 

The horde of ladrones in over three thousand row- 
boats, advanced in scattered formation on a front of 
between eight to ten miles. When the line reached the 
imperial fleet it began to bend about it in a crescent. 
Then the tips of the crescent approached. 

Every cannon on board the mandarin ships picked 
its target. I have already pointed out that the Chinese 
cannon and other firearms were crude affairs. Nor was 
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marksmanship with firearms developed to any extent. 
But one pirate rowboat after another was struck and 
went down. Some of their crews swam to the pirate 
boats nearest to them. Others went down with their 
boats. 

It was the Portuguese ships that worked the greatest 
damage. Their cannon and their shooting were much 
better than Chinese. 

They alone disposed of between forty and fifty boats. 
Chinese cannon accounted for several hundred more. 
Then as the pirate boats got near enough, muskets, re- 
volvers, bows and arrows and finally stones increased 
the toll of lives lost to the pirates. 

It was the story, however, of the marching ants all 
over again. Five hundred rowboats and eighteen hun- 
dred pirates were sent to the bottom of the sea. And 
twenty-five hundred boats holding twenty thousand 
pirates reached the war junks and grasped their sides. 

One pirate boarding party after another was cut down 
and thrown into the sea as fast as faces showed. Im- 
mediately another boarding party took its place. And 
with each assault the defenders were decimated. 

It is not my purpose to dwell on mere slaughter. I 
will only pass on, therefore, to the last scene. In the 
middle of the afternoon the wind came up again. By 
this time all but nine of the imperial junks and the 
Portuguese ships had been overwhelmed. These, by 
virture of powerful crews, good shooting and better 
fighting, had been able to hold their own. And now that 
the wind had come they hoisted sail, plowed through 
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hordes of rowboats and soon were scudding away before 
the wind. But eighty-six imperial war junks were left in 
the hands of the pirates. 

From the deck of the flagship Homer Glasspoole saw 
the triumph of his captors, and he pondered on what it 
held in store for him and his companions. He had every 
reason to fear the effect of the intoxication of triumph 
that raged among the pirate fleet. But he underestimated 
the mastery which Hsi-Kai maintained over her subjects. 
And as yet he was ignorant of the fact that there had 
come to her a messenger from the commander of the 
Marquis of Ely. 

Two days later the flagship alone met the Marquis 
of Ely at an appointed place off the coast. From the 
English ship set out a rowboat containing two bales of 
superfine cloth, two chests of opium, two big casks of 
gunpowder, a telescope and five thousand dollars. It 
was met by a rowboat in which were Glasspoole and his 
men heavily guarded. When it became clear to both 
the ladrones and the English ship that each side meant 
to keep faith, the Chinese guard got into the ransom 
boat and the British seamen boarded the rowboats con- 
taining their former mates, now nearly delirious with 
joy. The ransom went on to the flagship and the ran- 
somed rejoined the Marquis of Ely. Then each ship 
went its way. 

There was now practically no imperial navy left to 
cope with the pirates. Only one thing remained for 
the government to do if it did not want to be over- 
whelmed. A venerable doctor by the name of Chow, 
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well known to the pirates as a man of honor and wisdom, 
came on a diplomatic mission to Hsi-Kai. 

“My daughter,” he said, “the emperor has sent me 
to speak to you. Is it lawlessness for its own sake you 
crave, or is it power?” 

“Power,” she said. 

“Then, my daughter, the emperor bids me say this to 
you. Abandon lawlessness. Pledge allegiance to your 
emperor, and he will avail himself of your great ability 
as leader, and place you in command of part of his im- 
perial fleet. Your men will be amnestied. Your cap- 
tains will be given rank in the imperial navy. And you 
and Paou will be given a palace and honor and powers 
that go with highest rank. If there is aught of the 
woman-heart in you, you will one day want peace and 
offspring. What say you?” 

With Glasspoole no longer present as historian, I must 
revert to the quaint account of the Chinese scribes. 

“What ensued brought dimness to many eyes and 
overwhelmed the senses. Along the coast and throughout 
the land flags flew up, music resounded, guns made great 
noises and ten thousand smokes rose up in clouds of in- 
cense. Uncounted thousands of formerly wicked men 
prostrated themselves on ships before the imperial drag- 
ons and knocking their heads thrice against the decks, 
with tears in their eyes, implored pardon and received 
the emperor’s gracious forgiveness. 

“Paou was made mighty commander, and by edict be- 
came a ‘Son of Heaven’ and was allowed to wear pea- 
cock’s feathers with two eyes in sign of his exalted 
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rank. And the unconquerable Hsi-Kai, whose beauty 
dimmed the eyes of all beholders, went to dwell in a 
great palace and bore three sons and one daughter to 
her beloved husband, Paou. 

“And from that period,” says our Chinese historian 
in conclusion, “ships began to pass and repass in tran- 
quility. All became quiet on the rivers, and tranquil 
on the four seas. People lived in peace and plenty. 
Men sold their arms and bought oxen to plow their 
fields. They burned sacrifices, said prayers on the tops 
of hills and rejoiced themselves by singing behind 
screens.” 


THE PIRATE OF THE GULF 


ERE is a rags-to-riches story, with a twisted moral, 

or rather a lack of one; a poor-boy-to-premier 
career applied to a pirate; the history of a captain of in- 
dustry, an industry which embraced piracy and slave 
smuggling, filibustering and patriotic service in war, 
and the making and the breaking of treaties of peace 
between a pirate and august governments. 

It is the story of Jean Lafitte, pirate of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and incidentally of his brother, Pierre, whose 
life followed that of his older brother, until at the latter 
end their roads branched sharply apart. 

It is a story full of the clangor of sea fighting, the 
glitter of piratical romance, and with it all the nearness 
of something almost within our time. 

The grandfathers of some of us must have been alive 
when Jean Lafitte captured treasure ships and smuggled 
slaves into the United States, defied its government, 
founded his outlaw settlement on our very shores; was 
amnestied by President Madison; and then, because the 
pirate in his blood would not stay down, took to the black 
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freebooters. Let us see if he was worthy of his race. 

Jean and Pierre were the sons of a half-starved shoe- 
maker in Bordeaux, the French seaport on the Bay of 
Biscay. When we first hear of them they were youngsters 
of thirteen and eleven; but already they were the terrors 
of the river front, they, with their gang of little wharf 
rats. They filched merchandise and ships’ supplies 
from the docks and shipping in the harbor. 

Jean, as the oldest, was chief of the gang; and, judg- 
ing from his later career, he probably would have fought 
his way to leadership in any gang. He was a tall, loose- 
limbed youngster with a homely, humorous face and a 
deceptive, easy-going air. It was as misleading as the 
limpness of a rattlesnake basking in the sun to one who 
did not know the traits of the creature. 

Pierre, on the other hand, was a peppery little devil 
who would not take a cross look from a grown man with- 
out making an attempt to break his shins. In all their 
exploits from harbor stealing as ragamuffins to piracy 
on the high seas, it was always Jean who planned the 
exploit deliberately and led it wisely, and it was Pierre 
who followed so impetuously that often he jeopardized 
the enterprise. 

For instance, the youngsters, with two of their ablest 
cronies, had stolen aboard a French fishing smack, tied 
up at a quay in Bordeaux, to see what they could steal. 
The crew was on shore gallivanting and only one sailor 
was on deck to watch. He was drowsing off, and Jean’s 
plan was for the boys to stay hidden until the sailor 
should fall asleep. 
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But Pierre became restless in his hiding place. The 
watchman was nodding. Before Jean could stop his 
brother, Pierre had secured a marlinspike and was 
stealing up behind the nodding sailor. 

Up went the marlinspike for the knockout blow. But 
the sailor caught a sound behind him and, turning 
quickly, received the blow so that he was only half 
stunned. The half that remained awake, however, was 
more than competent to deal with Pierre. The big sailor 
grabbed the youngster by the throat, broke the marlin- 
spike out of his hold, and then tried to break the young- 
ster’s neck. 

He saw another boy make toward him, a boy with 
loosely swinging limbs; and partly dazed as the sailor 
was the sight did not alarm him. He was a giant of a 
Breton, that sailor, and even two boys were ordinarily 
less than a handful for him. 

With his powerful left hand choking Pierre, the sailor 
put out his right to seize the oncoming brother. Had 
Jean been as easy going as he looked the sailor would 
have caught him by the throat and knocked the Lafitte 
skulls together. . 

But Jean did not behave in the customary way; he 
rarely did the expected thing. Instead of coming on 
he fell forward. He fell by design and with considerable 
momentum, somewhat as a baseball player slides for 
base. It was a headlong dive to the deck he took and to 
the sailor’s feet. 

With his legs knocked from under him down went 
the sailor. In his effort to save himself he had let go 
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of Pierre. And Jean, possessing himself of the mar- 
linspike, finished the job his brother had bungled. The 
sailor passed out for the time and the four boys looted 
the smack at leisure. 

It was not the only enterprise of this kind they had 
perpetrated; and the police and the good citizens of 
Bordeaux prophesied prison and hanging. ‘The police 
were already anxious to lay hands on the Lafitte boys. 
The only difficulty was that the boys refused to let them- 
selves be caught. 

But in the end the seaport became too hot for the 
boys. The poor shoemaker had long before cast his sons 
out of his house. There was nothing to keep them from 
running away like any other tough youngsters for whom 
police were reaching. 

But it was not like Jean to steal away. He had to do 
things in the grand manner. It is interesting to note this 
in view of later history. Jean sent one of his lieutenants, 
Dominique You, as a messenger with a flag of truce to 
parley with the chief of police. 

“Jean Lafitte sends you this word,” Dominique de- 
claimed; for he had been rehearsed in gesture and 
speech by Jean. “You have declared war on him, his 
brother, and his followers. He refuses to run away. 
But our country is at war with Great Britain. As a 
loyal Frenchman it is your duty to help your country. 

Jean Lafitte offers his services, those of his brother, 
and of his followers who are Antoin Beluche and myself, 
Dominique You, to fight in the navy of our country. 
Provided: you declare peace with our band and recom- 
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mend us to his majesty’s admiral as worthy recruits. 
How say you, yes or no?” 

The chief of police was half amused, half pleased. 
It tickled his sense of humor that these youngsters of 
their own accord should court, as he conceived it, punish- 
ment far greater than they dreamed, such as would be 
theirs on board a fighting ship in time of war. And it 
would be a good riddance for Bordeaux. 

Solemnly he entered into an agreement with Jean 
Lafitte on the youngster’s own terms. The two brothers, 
Dominique You, and Beluche were sent to Mauritius, 
recommended as “worthy and patriotic youths.” 

They were enlisted as cabin boys on board a French 
warship which was scheduled for plenty of hardship 
and action. All that the chief of police had anticipated 
for the boys came true and much that he had not fore- 
seen. Storms, fighting, exposure, drudgery, beatings, 
and bad food were their daily portion. 

Hardship kills some, but toughens others. The Lafitte 
boys and their two chums thrived on it. They grew 
husky and learned faster than their masters intended to 
teach. 

Jean and Pierre, Dominique You, and Beluche grew 
up together like a cluster of tough weeds and took to the 
life of the sea, to battle, murder, and sudden death, its 
hazards and its prizes, as young tigers take to the jungle. 
Jean became so competent and valuable, in spite of the 
whippings and confinements they had to inflict on him 
for his many misdeeds, his superiors could not deny him 
promotion. 
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Privateering, or the use of private vessels empowered 
by letters of marque to prey on the enemy’s commerce, 
was still in practice. When Jean grew to be a young 
man of twenty-one he was given command of a tiny tub 
of a boat, the Ninette. Therewith he was to harass, if 
he could, the navy and argosies of that mistress of the 
seas, Great Britain. 

She was a little craft, under two hundred tons, carried 
only two guns, and including cook and captain’s boy had 
only twenty-six men. But her captain was Jean Lafitte; 
and Pierre, Dominique You, and Beluche were respec- 
tively first, second, and third mates. 

Behold then this cockleshell bobbing on big waters 
in search of prey. With that level-headedness which 
he always united with his boldness, Jean Lafitte decided 
that the European waters might afford an embarrassment 
of riches. He was looking for British prey, it was true; 
but he had no desire to take on the giants of the British 
navy. 

So he worked his little vessel past the British elephants 
of the sea, rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and found 
himself on the limitless hunting grounds of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. 

By the time the Ninette had rounded Good Hope and 
was off Madagascar, Jean Lafitte had learned his ropes 
and was ready for the next grade. One glittering morn- 
ing the Ninette encountered a British schooner about 
twice as big as she and carrying three times as many 
guns. It was the Bristol Mary cruising along the Bengal 
shore. Those on board the Englishman saw what looked 
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to them a toy ship flying the French flag, and unlimbered 
their guns for a little target practice. 

It was not to be, however, a passive target. For Jean 
on board his cockleshell brought all his guns to bear on 
the enemy—that is, all the two guns he had. Almost as 
important as having a gun is good shooting; and therein 
those on board the Ninette excelled. To those on the 
Bristol Mary the Ninette guns must have sounded like 
the poppings of a toy pistol. But when one after another 
chunks of lead raked the decks of the Bristol Mary and 
mowed down many of its men the fight quickly gradu- 
ated from the comedy class. 

In fact, the skipper of the Bristol Mary, who was, 
after all, a trading seaman and not a predestined figure 
in piracy, decided to turn tail. His guns had found 
their target too small to hit; and the sun of the Indian 
Ocean revealed the spectacle of a mite of a ship chasing 
a much bigger one—and gaining on it. 

Soon, in spite of increasing gun fire from the Britisher, 
the little Ninette bumped rails with the Bristol Mary. 
And onto her deck sprang every one of the crew of the 
Frenchman. The British crew, like its captain, although 
good seamen and stout of heart, were inexperienced com- 
pared to the Lafitte company when it came to pistols and 
cutlasses. They fought the best they could; but their 
best was not good enough. 

Less than a half hour after Jean Lafitte had leaped 
to the deck of the Bristol Mary twenty-six men had beaten 
into subjection all who survived of a company of forty. 

Jean Lafitte had made his first out-and-out capture. 
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Putting his prisoners on board the Ninette he and his 
men remained on the Bristol Mary. They were masters 
now of six cannon instead of two, sailing the seas in a 
vessel ten times the tonnage of the little Ninette, and 
ready for enterprises correspondingly big. 

The Bristol Mary, under new command, arrived off 
the mouth of the great sacred river of India, the Ganges. 
It must be remembered that the French had no navy 
that at all challenged British supremacy on the water; 
and that the Indian Ocean was the last place a British 
merchantman expected to find a French privateer. 

Jean Lafitte looked at his British-built prize with its 
good English name and the British colors in the flag 
locker. He turned to his brother with a slow grin 
“What a pretty little flag! It’s a pity to waste it. Sup 
pose we run it up to the masthead where it belongs and 
see what happens.” 

Pierre hotly objected. It was the flag of the enemy, 
and it would fly over no deck on which he stood! 

“Why, what a hot little patriot!” Jean smiled. 
‘Almost you make me feel ashamed. But suppose—” 

And he sketched out some interesting possibilities 
as the result of that flag at the masthead. Whereupon 
Pierre, as usual, saw the light when his brother pointed 
it out to him. 

Soon into sight came the Pagoda, one of the crack 
merchantmen of the British East India Company, 
mounted with twelve guns and carrying one hundred and 
fifty men. Stowed away between its decks was a cargo 
rich enough to make any privateersman eager. 
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But six guns and twenty-six men, two of them only 
boys, were not enough for any sane captain to pit 
against twelve guns and one hundred and fifty men; 
that is, not in open battle. So alongside of the British 
colors at the masthead of the Bristol Mary there rose 
another flag. It signaled that the Bristol Mary was a 
pilot ship, and was offering her services to pilot the 
Pagoda into the harbor for which it was headed. 

In the peace that brooded over the Indian Ocean, not- 
withstanding the war in European waters, British mer- 
chantmen had lost caution. The captain of the Pagoda 
credited the British colors and the pilot’s flag, and 
signaled acceptance. 

The two ships came alongside. Jean Lafitte and his 
men made ready to go on board. The Pagoda unsus- 
pectingly facilitated the landing of the Bristol Mary’s 
crew on its main deck. The Englishmen did wonder 
at the foreign aspect of what should have been a British 
crew, and thought it poor taste to see them all so heavily 
armed while on a friendly visit. 

They suspected nothing, however, until Jean had dis- 
tributed his men strategically. Then, at the bark of a 
command, every one of his twenty-six pointed a loaded 
pistol. 

“Surrender!” 

The crew of the Pagoda, lined up only for guests, had 
not thought of arming. But at the word from the French- 
man a score of the Britishers made a dash for the near- 
est arms. A volley of pistol fire broke out, and the 
rash ones fell to the deck—paid with lead for their folly. 
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A score of others, as little armed, tried to rush the enemy 
with whatever weapons they could lay their hands on. 

Another volley littered the deck with wounded and 
dead, and wrote in blood the foolhardiness of further 
resistance. Bitter as was the decision, the captain of the 
Pagoda, to save his crew from butchery, threw up his 
hands in surrender. 

Again on to the smaller vessel Jean Lafitte placed 
his prisoners. This time he took the six cannon of the 
Bristol Mary and added them to the twelve guns of the 
Pagoda. And again he and his men took the larger 
vessel, loaded with its rich cargo, and set forth for still 
bigger game. 

But Jean needed more men and more guns to keep up 
with his ambition. So he sailed the Pagoda into the 
harbor of Mauritius, which was then a nesting place for 
French privateers. Here he sold the Pagoda and the 
cargo, and bought himself La Confiance, a formidable 
craft, on which he mounted twenty-six guns. Then with 
the double lure of patriotism and loot he enlisted two 
hundred and fifty French tars to accompany him for the 
fat pickings about the Indian Ocean. 

Of all the rich East Indiamen afloat the richest and 
proudest was the Queen. She was to cargo ships then 
what the Leviathan is to-day to most passenger ships. 
Whenever opulent merchants had something especially 
valuable to send from one port of the southern seas 
to another, or from India to England, it was to the 
Queen they intrusted it. To protect her rich cargoes 
she carried forty-five cannon and four hundred men. 
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This was more than the boldest and strongest shark of 
a privateer would dare to face. 

But Jean Lafitte never was good at the mathematics 
that calculated the odds against him. He had, of course, 
heard of the Queen, and was anxious to meet her. For 
weeks he lurked about the highways she traversed with- 
out getting the desired glimpse of her. Then in October 
1807, as he was lying off Sands Head, over the horizon 
line showed the proud sails of her majesty. 

On she came with the officers either not dreaming of 
any one rash enough to try conclusions with her or not 
caring if any one did. Across her bows waited the rak- 
ish La Confiance. Lafitte did not show his French col- 
ors at first; so that the Queen found herself quite near 
the stranger before those on board the big ship decided 
they had better unlimber some of her guns and clear 
the path before them. 

When the French colors were suddenly displayed at 
the masthead the Queen majestically maneuvered so as 
to get her broadside to bear on the Frenchman. The 
latter did not seem in the least anxious to get away. 
On the contrary, in crab-like fashion, she was actually 
coming nearer; though she tried to avoid getting the 
full benefit of the Queen’s broadside. 

With a roar of indignation the Queen opened fire. 
Her shot made it uncomfortable for any one to stand 
on the deck of La Confiance. The French, however, 
were not standing; they were lying flat on their faces, 
each with a small pile of what looked like crudely fash- 
ioned, large eggs made of iron. 
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Below decks the guns of La Confiance began to say 
rude things to the Queen. Her majesty retorted with 
her forty guns against the impudent Frenchman’s twenty- 
four. Clearly it was not on the big guns that Lafitte 
would have to depend to save him from the consequences 
of challenging a Queen. 

Among the crew he had enlisted at Mauritius was a 
blacksmith; and among the mixed talents nature had 
bestowed on Jean Lafitte was dexterity at the anvil and 
forge. With the blacksmith came an anvil and forge, 
hammers, bellows, and tools; in short, there was a mini- 
ature blacksmith’s shop on board the privateersman. 

In the many days of calm one encounters perforce in 
southern seas Jean and the blacksmith spent long ses- 
sions together in their little smithy. Between them they 
devised many an improvement in the tools of death. 

One of the things their smithy hatched in its fires was 
a crude version of the modern hand grenade. It was 
a pile of these grenades that waited near each of the 
crew of La Confiance as they lay face down on its decks. 

In the midst of a galling fire from the Queen the 
Frenchman bore down on the big ship. From the decks 
of the Queen four hundred stout-limbed Britons and 
brawny Orientals looked down on the brazen privateers- 
man. With cutlasses and pistols they waited to receive 
the visitor, if their big guns should not succeed in sink- 
ing her before she came to grips. 

The skill at the wheel of La Confiance was consider- 
able, however, and although the Frenchman was rather 
badly scarred by the big vessel, there she was, rail to rail. 
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The four hundred defenders of her majesty saw little 
more than half their number aboard the Frenchman, and 
were prepared to give the impudent fellows a lesson they 
should never forget, should they survive the schooling. 

Suddenly, at the moment of the shock of the two ships 
meeting, the crew of La Confiance jumped to their feet 
and began to behave most unexpectedly. Is was as if 
they meant to fight superior numbers by merely throw- 
ing stones. 

But they proved to be something more serious than 
stones. Into the thick of the Queen’s crew fell a shower 
of these iron eggs—which exploded and blew men to 
pieces. The shock of the surprise and the execution 
wrought by the bombs sent the Queen’s men reeling 
back from the rail. 

Onto their places leaped the crew of La Confiance. 
Unremittingly hurling the hand grenades the Frenchmen 
pressed after the confused defenders of the Queen, giv- 
ing them no chance to recover breath or wits. 

Of course, they did not get their picnic without pay- 
ing a price of admission. Many of the Queen’s crew 
were not too demoralized to fire their pistols; and the 
privateer crew had to step over many a dead or wounded 
comrade. Hotly they pressed, however, having the ad- 
vantage of surprise and superior fighting talent. And 
soon they had the Queen’s men crowded into the 
steerage. 

Here the British partly recovered their wits, and with 
great casks and bales made askind of little fortress from 
inside of ‘which poured a steady fire of small arms. 
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Jean Lafitte and his peppery brother Pierre, with 
Dominique You and Beluche always at their heels, had 
headed the boarding party. 

None of the four men carried grenades. A brace of 
pistols was their only armament. Their task was to 
direct battle. Jean with his inhumanly cool head looked 
about for the nerve center of the Queen’s defense. He 
located it easily enough in the captain of the ship, who, 
like a good leader, was well exposed and directed the 
battle. 

The man was not captain of a great trader for nothing. 
He knew how to fight as well as how to care for a ship. 
When he pointed a pistol at a man or slashed him with 
his cutlass something usually happened. 

For him made Jean Lafitte, leaping to the top of a 
hill of bales. The sight of the captain of the privateers 
ardently courting death by making a target of himself 
drew all eyes to him. Captain Henshaw of the Queen 
rose to meet him. 

He, too, recognized the psychological value of the 
moment, and it was with exceptional coolness that he 
sighted his pistol at the onrushing Frenchman. He 
wanted to make a workmanlike job of his shot, and bring 
the Frenchman toppling down with a single bullet. 

He must have waited a fraction of a second too long. 
For the point of a needle is no finer than was the differ- 
ence in time that ensued between the pistol shots of the 
two captains. It just so happened that Lafitte’s bullet 
lodged in-Captain Henshaw’s heart an instant before he 
fired; a difference which spoiled his aim. 
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Down the defense wall tumbled Captain Henshaw, 
while his own bullet rent Jean’s shirt over his heart. 
The toppling British skipper carried down with him most 
of the fighting morale of his crew. In the smoke-filled, 
roaring hold the yell of exultation from French throats 
rang high above the tumult of firing and the clash of 
cutlass. 

The defenders, now leaderless, crowded farther back 
into the hold and kept up the fight as best they could. 

But now the Frenchmen sprang another surprise. 
Half a dozen of their men who had gone back now re- 
appeared on the scene of battle, dragging a chunky little 
pot-bellied cannon with a great gaping muzzle. It was 
a carronade loaded with enough powder and lead to 
blow a hole through the stoutest oak wall. 

The gun crew tilted the carronade down until its muz- 
zle pointed deep into the hold. It was aimed not at the 
men, but at the bottom of the ship. A seaman stood 
with a match ready to fire her. One of the British laid 
him low with a pistol shot. Another Frenchman seized 
the burning fuse from his dead comrade’s hand and 
looked to his captain for the word. 

“Look!” roared Jean Lafitte to the British. ‘“Sur- 
render, or—” 

The most muddled mind could figure the consequence 
should the match touch off the charge in that chunky 
little cannon. The load of lead would tear through the 
bowels of the ship and leave only time enough for the 
Frenchmen to get back to their own decks. 

It was either die or surrender. Seamen without their 
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skipper have little inspiration to commit romantic sui- 
cide. Up went a cry for quarter—and the battle was 
over. The Queen had succumbed to the marauder. 

Poor Queen! Down the highways of the seas, where 
she had majestically led, she now followed, captive to a 
rake of a Frenchman, her garb tattered, a prisoner. 
Into the harbor of Mauritus she was towed, while a 
world of eyes looked on at her downfall. 

And throughout the Seven Seas spread the fame of the 
bold privateersman who with fewer guns and men had 
brought about this majestic overturn. Jean Lafitte and 
La Confiance were on the lips of every one who followed 
the sea; especially interested were those who had treas- 
ures of merchandise to risk on the water. 

In those days news traveled only as fast as sails or 
horses’ hoofs could carry it. So that although the story 
of the Queen’s capture was an event of prime impor- 
tance, it was weeks before the news of it reached the 
court of that queen of queens of the sea, Great Britain. 

I have said that the Lafittes and Dominique You and 
Beluche had taken to the sea as naturally as a tiger to 
the jungle. Now that the young tigers had tasted blood 
aplenty, their appetite was growing. 

But even the royal tiger in the Bengal jungles is 
hunted on elephant backs; and now began the hunt for 
La Confiance. When the news of the Queen’s capture 
by a French privateersman reached England the ele- 
phants of her navy lumberingly set out to hunt down the 
tiger of the seas. 

From all sides the great creatures began to close in 
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on Lafitte’s rakish agile craft. Wherever they caught 
sight of the sleek sides of the Frenchman there sounded 
the trumpetings of the elephants. For the privateersman 
to attempt to fight one of the British warships would 
have been as wise as for a tiger to try conclusions 
against artillery. 

So La Confiance had to resort not to her guns, but to 
her swift heels. And swift they were, as much faster 
than the lumbering warships as the tiger is quicker than 
the elephant. The privateer had little trouble in getting 
away, but each meeting left scars on its flanks. 

Just as the hunt in Bengal jungles, however, closes in 
an ever narrowing circle about it quarry, so Lafitte found 
himself hemmed in more and more closely as the weeks 
passed. He tried once to break through the ring. The 
effort cost him half a mast, part of his bowsprit, many 
of his men, and nearly the captain’s life. 

Finally Lafitte decided for discretion. Making for 
the African shore he landed his cargoes of booty and 
converted them to gold and silver. 

Then, apparently without a pang, Jean Lafitte sent a 
party of his seamen aboard the crippled ship and put 
the torch to it. He did not even stop to watch as his 
craft went down in a smother of fire and smoke, but 
ordered his caravan to start on foot south for the nearest 
port. 

Some months later the Lafittes, Dominique You, and 
Beluche, now in the unaccustomed réle of passengers, 
but passengers carrying an inordinate amount of heavy 
baggage, set sail on board a Spanish ship bound for New 
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Orleans. The baggage consisted mostly of sealed and 
hooped oak chests, each of which required four men to 
carry. 

The tiger had broken through the ring of elephants, 
and, although he had slunk away, his appetite, his spirit, 
and his claws were sharp as ever. He was only giving 
up his old hunting grounds for a new one. Indeed with 
the change came not a shrinking but an expansion of 
ambition. For Jean Lafitte had an elaborate plan in 
coming to America. 

Behold him then, with Pierre, Dominique You, and 
Beluche settling down quietly—or let us say with the 
outward aspect of respectability—in New Orleans. On 
the north side of St. Philip Street, between Bourbon and 
Dauphine, they opened ostensibly a blacksmith’s shop. 
Near by, at the corner of Bourbon and St. Philip Streets, 
the four took up residence. 

People began to wonder at the wealth displayed by 
the blacksmiths. They had slaves attending to their 
least need. They gave lavish entertainments. They had 
fast horses and good carriages. They spent money with 
prodigal carelessness. 

But the carelessness was only apparent. For behind 
it all was design. What New Orleans saw was that the 
Lafittes were fast making influential friends among the 
big merchants of the city. 

Among the big planters and growers of cotton and 
sugar throughout the adjacent country the Lafittes vis- 
ited. With the months their circle of friends—or should 
they be called “‘business associates’”—spread over an 
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ever increasing section of the southern part of the then 
“Territory of Louisiana.” 

One day in the latter part of the year 1809 the 
Lafittes closed their blacksmith’s shop and came out 
boldly under their new and real colors. Openly they 
declared themselves heads of a vast piratical and 
smuggling organization, directed mainly against the 
United States of America with an actual settlement 
established on its very shores! 

The Mississippi, the second greatest river in the 
world, rolls down like a sluggish ocean—and in the 
springtime anything but sluggish—to the lowlands that 
border the Gulf of Mexico. Here at the delta of its 
mouth are great flat islands, a myriad of them flanked 
by a network of rushing river and gulf shore. It is the 
ideal land to hide in. It has labyrinths of waterways; 
escape lies in every direction; and once you launch your 
boat the waters of the wide world are open to you. 

It was here on a flat called Barataria that the Lafittes 
and their two lieutenants settled after they had given 
up their disguise of blacksmith’s shop. For months they 
had been recruiting men from along the levees of New 
Orleans—the toughest specimens generated in those half 
piratical waters, the lower Mississippi, the Gulf, and 
the Caribbean Sea. They gathered roustabouts and 
slave smugglers, filibusters and river thieves, gunmen 
and artists with the knife, bruisers and killers, prize 
fighters, and men who could sail a dory through a 
hurricane. 

At Grande Terre, about a snug little harbor, a colony 
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of sheds and huts sprang up. In that company were 
excellent shipwrights. On the shores of their hidden 
islands there soon showed the ribs of building ships. A 
little fleet of sixteen sturdy schooners, hatched from the 
litter of building material and christened with much 
fiery liquor, took to the water like a flock of ducks. 
Leading them in a flagship called the Bolivar came Jean 
Lafitte, its admiral. 

Into the broad waters of the Gulf sailed the schooners, 
and once on the Atlantic they scattered. Some went to 
France, some to adjacent British, French, and Spanish 
colonies, some to Africa. It was no longer to hunt for 
prizes on the ocean, but more surely, more ambitiously, 
more lucratively, to barter on land. 

Jean Lafitte headed three ships for the wild continent, 
where men could still be hunted like beasts, captured 
and bound, packed into dark holes, brought back over 
the ocean, and—against American law—sold like cattle 
to the planters of Mississippi and Louisiana. 

With his Bolivar and the sister ships laden full of 
quivering black cargo, Jean Lafitte sailed back to Bara- 
taria. He knew that he was violating the law of the 
States. 

But the Louisiana Territory—that vast stretch of 
sparsely settled land sweeping back from the Mississippi 
River, from the Gulf to the Great Lakes—was still a 
very new acquisition. The United States was still ado- 
lescent in strength, and its laws and prohibitions did not 
greatly impress the man who had carried off success- 
fully queen ships of the southern seas. 
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At about the time Jean landed his cargo of several 
hundred slaves, his other ships came back with wines 
from Bordeaux and Xeres, with spun textiles, with manu- 
factured goods, with all sorts of merchandise forbidden 
entry into the United States unless by the payment of 
duty heavy enough to protect the young country’s infant 
industries. . 

There was, of course, something of a government and 
a show of force in New Orleans. There were city off- 
cials, a State government, and part of the machinery of 
the Federal government of the United States. New Or- 
leans was, after all, an old and bustling seaport and 
presumably firmly established as the seat of law and 
order. 

Then into the city came a big caravan of covered 
wagons, scores of them, preceded by the Lafitte brothers 
and guarded by half a hundred well mounted, heavily 
armed men, the picked riffraff of the Territory. In vari- 
ous parts of the city the caravan left some of its wagons. 
Around each wagon soon clustered merchants and plant- 
ers. And there began a chaffering and bidding among 
them for goods at which only discreet peeps were given. 

When night fell the successful bidders were permit- 
ted to take their merchandise home. Some of it they 
took away in bottles, some in bolts and cases, some in 
crates and mat-covered bales. Some had to be tied up 
and gagged, whipped into silence, and hidden under can- 
vas in carts which galloped out of town fast as horses 
could drag them. 

As Lafitte’s ship came and went, and other similar 
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caravans auctioned off their goods in New Orleans and 
made deliveries at the plantations for hundreds of miles 
around, the rumors of these soon became excited gos- 
sip. Finally the bulk and substance of the fact itself 
could no longer be concealed. 

This is evidenced by a proclamation issued by the 
Governor of the State and addressed to the citizens of 
Louisiana Territory: 


You, good citizens of the Territory of Louisiana, have no 
doubt heard of the late introduction of African slaves among us. 
Two cargoes have already been smuggled into this Territory 
by way of Barataria and La Fouche; and I am fully convinced 
from a variety of circumstances that an extensive and well- 
laid plan exists to evade or to defeat the operation of the laws 
of the United States on that subject. The open and daring 
course which is now pursued by a set of brigands who infest 
our coast and overrun our country is calculated to excite the 
strongest indignation—and notwithstanding every exertion 
which has been made to apprehend these parties there are but 
faint hopes as yet of bringing them to punishment. 


To this “the good people” of the Territory made not 
the slightest response. Cotton and sugar fields and 
plantations called too loudly for help, and the wines of 
Bordeaux and Xeres were sweet and—since one did not 
have to pay duty to smugglers—cheap in price. 

With every cargo landed and disposed of, the Lafittes 
grew richer, their settlement grew, their fighting force 
and navy waxed more numerous, more heavily armed. 
And with all this Jean Lafitte grew more brazen. Judge 
this for yourself from part of another proclamation is- 
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sued by Governor Claiborne of the Louisiana Territory 
on November 24, 1813: 


Whereas, the nefarious practice of running in contraband 
goods which has hitherto prevailed in different parts of this 
State to the great injury of the fair trader and the diminu- 
tion of the revenue of the United States, has of late increased; 
and whereas, the violators of the law, enboldened by the im- 
punity of past trespasses no longer conceal themselves from 
the view of the honest part of the community, but, setting the 
government at defiance in broad daylight carry on their infam- 
ous traffic; and whereas, it has been officially known to me that 
on the fourteenth of last month—October—a quantity of smug- 
gled goods, seized by Walter Gilbert, an officer of the revenue 
of the United States, were forcibly taken from him in open day, 
at no great distance from the city of New Orleans, by a party of 
armed men under the orders of a certain John Lafitte, who fired 
upon and grievously wounded one of the assistants of the said 
Walter Gilbert; and, although process has been issued for the 
apprehension of him, the said John Lafitte, yet such is the 
countenance and protection afforded him, or the terror excited 
by the threats of himself and his associates, that the same re- 
mains unexecuted. 


How much or little effect this proclamation had, let 
another witness make clear, Major A. L. Latour, writing 
in his “Historical Memoir”: 


At Grande Terre the privateers publicly made sale by auction 
of the cargoes of their prizes. From all parts of Louisiana 
people resorted to Barataria without being at all solicitous to 
conceal the object of their journey. In the streets of New 
Orleans it was usual for traders to give and receive orders 
for purchasing goods at Barataria; with as little secrecy as 
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similar orders for legitimate goods were given in Philadelphia 
and New York. The most respectable citizens of the State, 
especially those living in the country, were in the habit of 
smuggling goods from Barataria. 


A crisis came when, on January 24, 1814, Collector 
Dubourg informed Governor Claiborne that a cargo of 
four hundred and fifteen slaves were to be sold by Jean 
and Pierre Lafitte by public auction at the smugglers’ 
colony in Barataria. The collector requested of the Gov- 
ernor a sufficient-force of men and arms to “defeat the 
purposes of these law infractors.” 

In the impoverished purse of the young State there 
was little money to spare for the upholding of the 
majesty of its laws. All the Governor could give the 
collector was Custom Inspector Stout and twelve husky 
men well armed. These could not, of course, think of 
going to the smugglers’ settlement to impose upon it the 
arm of the law, such as it was. But they did station 
themselves at a place known as “The Temple” near 
Barataria to intercept smuggling between the settlement 
and New Orleans. 

Some one brought Jean Lafitte word of this. He 
was outraged. What, the Governor sending men to 
interfere with his business! Had the Governor and Jean 
Lafitte exchanged places, Jean could not have felt more 
indignant. He called his brother, Dominique You, 
Beluche, and a score of his roughnecks. 

At the head of these Jean started out for the Temple. 
Into the road stepped Custom Inspector Stout and his 
twelve men. In the hands of both parties were muskets. 
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The Lafittes did not wait to be challenged; unlimber- 
ing their artillery, they let fly. Inspector Stout had ex- 
pected at least a parley. He was the first to fall, rid- 
dled with bullets. Two of his men went down with him, 
mortally wounded. The remaining ten of the squad 
fired one wild volley at the more than a score des- 
peradoes, then fled. 

So sorry a picture did the State government make 
in its first considerable effort to stop the Lafittes that 
Governor Claiborne appealed to the Legislature for 
“such aid as will enable the officers of the revenue to 
fulfill their obligations.” 

The Legislature denied the appeal on the ground of 
“lack of funds.” This was only partly the real reason. 
Another explanation would seem to be the fact that for 
one reason, or another, through this channel or that, 
with the welfare of the Lafittes’ smuggling colony were 
bound up the fortunes of many of the leading citizens 
of the Territory. 

This is well illustrated by what followed next. The 
Lafittes had grown so bold that a daily fleet and caravan 
of smuggled goods was sent to Donaldsonville for dis- 
persal among customers. This shipment, which went 
out every day with the regularity of a modern train 
service, was so heavily guarded that no force at the 
disposal of the territorial government dared inter- 
fere. 

But there was the national government, the forces of 
the army and the navy of the United States, to be in- 
voked. In order, however, that these could be called 
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upon, a “presentment” or indictment against the Lafittes 
had to be found by a United States grand jury. 

Such a presentment was secured. Now it was the na- 
tional government that was challenged, and it would 
either have to wipe out the smugglers with whatever 
forces it could command, or acknowledge itself weaker 
than a nest of lawbreakers on its own shores. 

For once Lafitte was not ready to issue such a chal- 
lenge. But he was far from worry on that score. The 
United States district attorney at New Orleans was John 
R. Grymes. This gentleman, soon after issuance of the 
presentment against the Lafittes, which he himself was 
supposed to prosecute, resigned from his position with 
the government, pocketed a twenty-thousand-dollar re- 
tainer, and became attorney for the smugglers. To 
make still more certain of the defense, Grymes in turn 
engaged the services of Edward Livingstone as his asso- 
ciate. Livingstone stood at the head of the Louisiana 
bar and was regarded as the leading citizen of the State. 

These two went at the task of disembarrassing the 
Lafittes of the presentment. The conduct of the two 
attorneys so outraged Samuel Dick, who succeeded 
Grymes, that he denounced his predecessor in the color- 
ful fighting language of the time. Grymes at once chal- 
lenged Dick to a duel. The event took place with all 
ceremony and punctilios. The representative of the na- 
tional government came away with a wound in his 
hip. 

It was as if the presentment were at stake in the out- 
come of the duel. For soon after that it was stricken 
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off the record. And the challenge to the national gov- 
ernment and its forces was thus “‘withdrawn.” 

Grymes started out for Barataria to collect his fee, 
and invited his colleague Livingstone to accompany him 
and get his share. Livingstone said: 

“As you are a well-known scapegrace, you have noth- 
ing to fear from some congenial spirits. But as to me, 
they might hang me for being so different from you 
and them. Therefore I appoint you my representative, 
and will give you ten per cent of my fee if you bring it 
to me.” 

Grymes went to Barataria, and apparently spent a 
gay week of it in the smugglers’ colony. When he re- 
turned, according to Charles Gayare, historian of 
Louisiana, “‘he was conducted by the Lafittes themselves 
to the banks of the Mississippi in a superb yawl loaded 
with boxes of Spanish gold and silver.” 

Which means that Jean Lafitte and his little “Re- 
public of Carthagena’”—which was the name he gave 
to the colors under which he sailed—were “‘sitting 
pretty.” It would seem then that the Baratarians had 
settled down for a protracted prosperity. 

Meanwhile, America had gone to war with Great 
Britain. The war had dragged along for three years. 
The capital of the United States, for the only time in its 
history, had resounded to the tread of an enemy’s army 
and had gone through the ordeal of fire—literally, for 
the British put Washington to the torch. 

New Orleans became desirable to the enemy as the 
southern gateway into the United States through which 
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a British army could enter and ravage. A British fleet 
arrived in the Gulf of Mexico, carrying with it a consid- 
erable land force. 

The wily commander designed his campaign. He 
knew all about “the pirates’ lair” at Barataria. In the 
commander’s mind there was no confusion as to what 
the Lafittes were. But the British commander was not 
particular as to who should help him in his plan to cap- 
ture New Orleans. 

He sent Captains McWilliams and Lockyer, under 
a flag of truce, to Jean Lafitte. “I have arrived to smash 
the United States of America,” the British commander’s 
message to Lafitte was, in effect. “If you join us in 
this attempt, Great Britain will make you a post captain 
in the British navy. When we have captured Louisiana, 
you may be sure that in the distribution of rewards you 
will have your share in lands, rank, and privileges. It 
is not too much to hope that you may even be made a 
governor of a large tract. What do you say?” 

Jean Lafitte said he wanted two weeks to think it over. 
Reluctantly the British gave him time. 

What Lafitte did was “something else again.” The 
human heart is full of surprises to those who think of 
it as simple. Here was a pirate and smuggler being of- 
fered alluring promises if he joined against the country 
whose laws he was engaged in breaking. What was 
there in Jean Lafitte’s heart to make him want two 
weeks’ time in which “to think it over”? 

This. He had decided to cast his fortunes with the 
young country he had defied, whose capital had been 
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burned by the enemy, whose government had set a price 
on his head and was even then planning to exterminate 
him and his colony. 

With full knowledge that the United States meant to 
wipe him out, Jean Lafitte nevertheless planned to take 
his place on the side of America against the British. 
There fell into his hands the plans of the British to cap- 
ture New Orleans. He sent these along to Governor 
Claiborne, the man who had issued proclamations 
against him. With it went a letter offering his services 
and those of his men. 

“I offer you our services, ready to exert our utmost 
efforts in defense of the country. The point of Louisi- 
ana which I occupy is of great importance in the present 
crisis. I am the stray sheep wishing to return to the 
fold.” 

The letter was conveyed to Claiborne by Pierre La- 
fitte. The proposition was laid at once before a council 
of army, navy, and State officers. Claiborne was in- 
clined to accept it; but every one else refused. 

More than that, they decided that the time had come 
when Lafitte and his settlement must be wiped out. And 
this time they meant to do the job thoroughly. 

Pierre Lafitte was clapped into prison. 

Six gunboats, two schooners, a one-gun launch, one 
hundred regular soldiers, marines, and seamen pro- 
ceeded to Barataria. 

Jean Lafitte had been expecting the English to come 
back for his answer. When from his flagship, the Boli- 
var, he saw a little armada advance up the network of 
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rivers which led to his empire, he took them to be on 
a peaceful mission. Unprepared for anything else, he 
waited for them. 

Even when the Stars and Stripes ran up to every 
masthead, he did not suspect trouble. For had he not 
just made an offer of service to that flag? Had he not 
been assured by friends close to Governor Claiborne 
that the offer was looked upon favorably by that official? 

Closer and closer came the ships until their guns 
now dominated the settlement. Only then did the new- 
comers send their visiting card. It came in the form 
of a sudden barrage of gunfire that swept Lafitte’s little 
navy, burst in among his houses, smashed his docks and 
sunk his smaller craft. 

For once the wily sea dog had been caught off his 
guard. On to the shores of the settlement swarmed 
troopers, marines, and seamen, while booming over 
their heads and plowing up the ground before them 
went the cannonade from their ships. Appalled by the 
suddenness and the overwhelming force of the attack, 
there was nothing for the Baratarians to do except to 
yield or to flee. 

Jean Lafitte, Dominique You, and Beluche, always 
together, always a loyal team, decided for discretion, 
and, jumping into small craft, they and many of their 
followers abandoned their home. They fled over the 
maze of inlets, creeks, and islands which they knew so 
much better than any one else. 

The leader of the punitive expedition sent word to 
General Andrew Jackson, in command of the army of 
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the United States, that a victory had been won over the 
pirates. Jackson sent back congratulations. But it 
would seem that so long as Jean Lafitte was alive con- 
gratulations on his downfall were premature. For Jean 
immediately reorganized his fighting men. In a few 
weeks he had schooners under his command again, guns 
on deck and in the arms of his men. 

Again arose potentialities for much mischief to the 
struggling young country. And the moment had come, 
especially at that particular part of the war, when Lafitte 
could be of great service to the enemy. For the battle 
which was to decide the possession of New Orleans was 
coming to a head. 

The British had landed forces and were closing in 
about the city. They had thrown up hasty fortifications, 
mostly bales of cotton, behind which they were pre- 
paring to besiege and bombard the city until it should 
fall. General Andrew Jackson himself hurried down 
to prevent the calamity, if possible. 

Jean Lafitte’s unexpected turn of heart when he first 
offered himself to the services of the United States seems 
surprising enough. What shall we say, then, of his 
second offer of service, after his first had been answered 
by the wiping out of his settlement? 

This time, however, Andrew Jackson was at New 
Orleans, and with his own eyes saw its desperate plight. 
He realized now that he was in no position to despise the 
services of even those whom he described as “hellish 
banditti.” 

So he sent word that if Jean Lafitte made his offer 
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in person he would “consider it.” He made no promise. 


Jean would have to take his chance in coming to him. 
Jean and his followers put on their bravest uniforms. 
They oiled and polished their muskets and put their bits 
of light artillery on carts. They sent all their firearms 
ahead of them, with only one negro as guard, to show 
General Jackson their good faith. 

Then, arrayed in fighting garb, but without so much 
as a penknife on any of them, Jean Lafitte and his men 
walked into General Jackson’s headquarters and put 
their lives in his hands. 

There, too, stood Pierre Lafitte, released from prison. 

“Old Hickory” glowered down on them with those 
fiery eyes of his. 

“You, sir!” he snapped at Jean. “I am sending you 
and a dozen of your men under heavy guard to Fort 
St. Philip. You are to help defend it against the British. 
At the first suspicion of treachery my men have the 
orders to turn their guns on you and wipe you out. 

“You”—this to Pierre Lafitte—“‘you will take a score 
of your men to Petites Coquilles. You, too, are to help 
fight off the British, and will be as closely watched and 
as quickly dispatched at the first suspicious action. 

“Dominique You, and you, Beluche—to the Bayou 
St. John! Take the remainder of your men. I under- 
stand you have been Lafitte’s cannoneers. You will man 
our cannon now. I will now wait for suspicious actions 
from you. Incompetence will be enough. Go!” 

The Baratarians saluted, wheeled, and hurried to 
their posts. 
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The guns of battle were already growling. Jackson 
thought he had brought south with him the pick of his 
country’s fighters. And his expectations were splendidly 
met when the British bombardment began to play havoc 
with the defenders. The British moving walls of cotton- 
bale fortifications crept nearer and nearer the city’s 
fort. 

Even in the heat of battle whenever his lightning eye 
lighted where the Lafitte brothers were stripped to their 
skins and fighting, Jackson had to acknowledge that 
here were champions at work. They fought with the 
joy of battle in their hearts, the skill of professionals, 
the ardor of patriots, and the effectiveness of medal men 
in sharp-shooting. 

But when Jackson came galloping up furiously to 
where Dominique You was in command of a gun bat- 
tery, his pistol was out of his holster. 

“You have ceased firing!” he roared. “Why?” 

Dominique You wiped the sweat off his streaming 
face and looked up angrily at the general. 

“See for yourself!” 

He rammed several loads of powder into four of 
his cannon. Then he said to Jackson: 

“Fire them!” 

Jackson did so. Or rather he tried to. For the 
powder only fizzled. 

“The stuff your ordnance officer has been sending me 
is good for nothing.” Dominique You complained. “Fit 
only to shoot blackbirds, not redcoats!” 

Jackson turned to his aid-de-camp. “Tell the ord- 
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nance officer,” he said, “that five minutes after Domi- 
nique complains of his powder again I will have the 
officer shot!” 

In a quarter of an hour Jackson was back. Domi- 
nique You’s battery was growling again. 

“Ha ha, friend Dominique!” Jackson cried. “Hard 
at work this time, are you?” 

“As you see, sir!” 

Jackson looked to where Dominique’s guns were 
smashing the earthworks opposite them. 

“And good work, too!” Jackson commended. “I 
guess the British know now there has been a change of 
powder.” 

It was January 8, 1814, and the British did learn that 
not only was there a change of powder in Dominique’s 
battery, but also a change in fighting fortunes in the 
batteries now in command of the Lafitte brothers. And 
General Jackson, all along the line, was winning his 
famous victory. 

Smashed were the British earthworks and cotton-bale 
forts. Out from behind the defenses of New Orleans 
sallied the Americans, eager to meet the British in the 
open. 

In that army were plainsmen and pioneers, Indian 
fighters, Americanized Spaniards and Frenchmen, aris- 
tocrats and roustabouts. And as odd an element as 
any, but with ardor and skill unexcelled, came the 
Lafittes and their men. 

There is perhaps nothing in all history that demon- 
strates so much the great boon science confers on man- 
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kind as the slaughter that took place at New Orleans. 
All the blood that had been shed on both sides was a 
tragic sacrifice to—what? To the fact that neither the 
cable nor the radio was as yet born. 

For one month before that battle peace had been 
signed in Europe. The battle of New Orleans had been 
fought in vain. It was only after the British had fled 
to their ships that the first word of the signing of the 
peace came to America. 

Among the rewards that followed on the coming of 
peace was a proclamation by President Madison on the 
sixth day of February, 1815, granting “a free and full 
pardon of ail offenses committed by the inhabitants of 
the island of Barataria.” 

With much wealth the Lafittes and their men settled 
down in New Orleans as respectable citizens. The social 
eminence accorded them by their fellow citizens is 
proved by the fact that Pierre Lafitte was named as one 
of the seconds in a fashionable duel. Only figures of 
social prominence and dignity were named in such 
capacity. 

But with the coming of safety, respectability, ease, 
and luxury came to one of the Lafitte brothers the sense 
of surfeit: discontent with the life of the respectable 
burgher. 

Was it Pierre, the fiery tempered, who became thus 
dissatisfied with the uses of peace and comfort? Or 
was it Jean, he of the leisurely gait, the loose limbs, 
the cheerful, sardonic smile? 

Pierre, the impatient one, died in a fine four-poster 
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bed surrounded by family and slaves. He rests in a 
handsome tomb and is inscribed on the rolls of the good 
citizens of his time. 

But Jean one day vanished. Rumors drifted back 
occasionally to Pierre of his older brother. Here a fili- 
bustering scrape. Here a bit of piracy. There some 
slave-running. The unrest of the old days had never 
died in the man’s blood; and those who record his story 
must mourn the fact that only rumors have come down 
to us of what became of the runaway. 

The most substantial of these hint of a well armed 
brig, the Pride, sixteen guns and a hundred and ten men 
under Jean’s command, scouring the Caribbean; of a 
town he founded off Yucatan; of a British warship which 
wiped it out; of Jean’s death in the fight. And other 
rumors tell of his escape; of his marriage to a Sefiora 
del Norte; of peaceful old age spent in a sunny Spanish 
village. 

But none of these rumors have withstood the acid 
test of investigation. All that we can safely tell of the 
Pirate of the Gulf is that he had been in his time pirate, 
and peaceful respected citizen. And that he had gone 
back to piracy. Where he died we do not know. What 
we do know is that with him died the day of the pirate 
of olden times, who will, however, never die in the 
imagination of many youngsters and many no longer 
young in years. 


Ms, 
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OR good and sufficient reasons we humans feel that 

life is the most precious thing in the universe, that 

murder is the capital crime, that all the money in the 

world should not have the power to purchase the death 

of the lowliest human being that walks. To most of us 

our own lives or those of our nearest and dearest form 
the real center of the universe. 

That is why the murderer shocks us so; he, so to say, 
smashes our universe. And when he does this for a 
frivolous reason, he not only shocks—but fascinates. 

That is the way I feel about the story of W. K. Thomp- 
son. Then, too, his story has plot, complication, sus- 
pense, explosion and a kind of crude, fierce, poetic 
justice working, apparently through blind accident, but 
a justice that sends savage exultation through us; a feel- 
ing of which theoretically we should be ashamed, but 
which we cannot help. 

We first hear of him when, some years ago in Liver- 
pool, a dock worker by the name of Sullivan was going 
to his home after a day’s work. Near the river front 


he was stopped by a stranger. 
346 
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“I beg your pardon,” said the man, “I just arrived 
in Liverpool and am looking for a room which I can 
also use as a sort of workshop. Perhaps you know of 
one?” 

It so happened that Sullivan had rented the whole 
of a little house in a working-men’s quarter; it was a 
hard pull for him to pay the rent; there was a large 
garret he did not need and which he had wished he 
could rent out. He took a good look at the stranger. _ 

The man was apparently educated and his manner 
was quiet. He was tall and thin, slightly stooped, as if 
his days were spent in bending over his work. He had 
a dark, bloodless face, sunken cheeks, a prominent chin 
and a secretive mouth. The man’s eyes revealed little 
to Sullivan, who was no keen judge of character. 

If he were, he would have found something disturbing 
in the man’s black eyes. They were small, but startling 
in their keenness; in the rare moments when you caught 
their look directly on you, the effect was as if something 
had jabbed a nerve. 

But Sullivan judged a man by his clothes and the 
stranger was well dressed; and the fact that the man’s 
speech was polite and grammatical was enough for 
Sullivan. 

He said: “I have a garret myself I'd like to let out. 
The only trouble with it is that two skylights are the only 
windows it has. There’s nothing to look out on, but the 
sky. Though, of course,” he added “no one can see in 
on you, neither.” 

“T’ll take a look at it,” said the stranger. 
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Sullivan took him home and showed him the garret. 
It was as Sullivan had said, not much of a place, a 
square room with little more than space enough for 
a bed and a table. It was lit by two small skylights. 
But the stranger seemed highly pleased with the privacy. 

“T’ll take it,” he said, ‘and I’ll pay you two weeks 
in advance.” He took out his wallet. “How much?” 

Sullivan was a little impressed by the fact that the 
stranger had not even asked how much the rent would 
be. Humanly enough Sullivan took advantage of the 
fact and asked somewhat more than he intended. The 
stranger paid without a word. 

“My name is W. K. Thompson,” he told Sullivan. 
“T’m an electrical engineer and am working on an in- 
vention which I hope will eventually be used in con- 
nection with steamships. I want a quiet place to work 
where I will not be disturbed. In return [’ll try not to 
disturb you people.” 

He moved in on the following day. A single traveling 
bag held all his personal effects. There came a cot, a 
work bench, boxes of tools, and a small case about three 
feet each way, which he handled with the utmost care. 
Sullivan decided that this was the model of his inven- 
tion. He was right. 

From the moment Thompson moved in he began to 
work, and worked early and late. Mrs. Sullivan and 
her children heard him filing, hammering, tapping—all 
on metal. It wasn’t that his work was so noisy, but the 
Sullivans were curious, and they would steal up to his 
door to listen. 
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After a week or so the invention seemed to have 
progressed enough so that they heard a new and curious 
sound. It was such a sound as might be made by some 
tightly wound up mechanism, the spring of which had 
been suddenly released and set up an intense whirring. 

No one came to see Thompson. He seldom went out, 
except late at night, or to buy provisions to eat while he 
worked. 

One day all sounds in his room ceased for a time. 
One of the Sullivan children came down from his spy- 
ing and told his mother that Mr. Thompson seemed to 
have gone to sleep, everything was so quiet. 

If so, he did not sleep long. For suddenly over their 
heads a great dull boom sounded and the whole house 
shuddered. Mrs. Sullivan and the children ran scream- 
ing into the street, expecting walls and ceilings to 
collapse. 

But the house remained intact; only the garret suf- 
fered. A policeman went upstairs to see what had 
happened. In Thompson’s garret were fumes and smoke. 
But most of it had passed out by way of the two smashed 
skylights. 

On the cot sat Thompson, still partly stunned. When 
he saw the uniform of the constable, however, he came 
back to full consciousness. Indeed he seemed to be 
painfully on edge. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he stammered. “You see, I’m 
working on an invention that will automatically feed 
ships’ lights. And something seemed to have gone 
wrong with my chemicals. 
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The policeman saw the work bench wrecked. He 
knew very little, that policeman, about inventions, chem- 
icals or human beings; if he had, this story would have 
ended differently. 

But he did make a thorough investigation of the con- 
tents of the room. In a small cupboard he found a tin 
trunk. In it were packages of some soft substance, each 
one carefully wrapped in a thick coat of absorbent cot- 
ton. The stuff was oily and smelled vilely. He asked 
Thompson was it was. 

“A kind of oil cake I want to use for my automatic 
lamp feeder,” Thompson said shakily. “My machine 
will contain several of these, and as the oil for the lamp 
is needed, these cakes will dissolve and feed the lamp.” 

The policeman saw no reason to doubt the man’s 
words. Like Sullivan, he judged people by their dress 
and speech—and measured by these standards the man 
seemed all right. But he felt he ought to say something. 

“It's your fault that the skylights are broken,” he 
said to Thompson. “You ought to be made to pay for 
’em.” 

“Gladly!” Thompson exclaimed; and his gladness 
seemed genuine. 

He did pay the Sullivans for the broken windows, 
and even gave them a generous advance toward his next 
month’s rent, although it was as yet not due. 

Which surpised the Sullivans all the more when next 
day they found that during the night the man had moved 
out lock, stock and barrel, without leaving word or 
trace of him. Later it came out that he next rented a 
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cellar in the dirtiest and most disreputable part of 
Liverpool. Here he worked at his invention for some 
weeks more. 

Evidently he finally succeeded in building his model 
exactly as he wanted it. Again he moved out. This 
time, instead of bringing his effects in one small cart, as 
when he moved into the Sullivan garret, he hired two 
carts. On one he loaded his personal effects. There was 
more than room enough left on the cart to accommodate 
the rest. But no, Thompson would not have it so. 

He insisted on using the second cart exclusively for 
the box, which measured three feet in each direction. 
He had previously arranged that two thick mattresses 
be laid in the bottom of the cart. He then told the 
moving man: “I want you to be very, very careful when 
you help me load my model onto the cart. If you 
should slip and let the model fall—well, it will spoil 
everything.” 

The moving man could easily have carried the box 
himself. But when Thompson helped him carry it, the 
inventor seemed literally in a dew of anxiety. When 
the box was finally laid on the mattresses in the cart, 
Thompson drew a deep breath. 

“Now be sure to drive slowly,” he cautioned. 

Eventually Thompson got his box safely on board a 
train and finally down to the docks at Southampton. 
Here he stored it in a warehouse, engaging a small room 
especially for his invention. It was no longer marked 
“Machinery.” The stencil on the box now read, “Glass 
Antiques. Fragile.” 
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W. K. Thompson was a changed man now, changed 
in name, dress, manner and alleged occupation. He 
came to the best hotel in Southampton, smartly dressed, 
his clothes unmistakably of American tailoring, and 
there was something studiedly zsthetic about his neck- 
tie, hat and general manner. 

He registered as “Norman S. Winton” of New York. 
He still preserved a kind of aloofness, but his manner 
was more affable than it had been in Liverpool. He 
let it be known at the hotel that he was a New York 
art dealer, arived in Europe to buy paintings, statuary 
and fine antiques for wealthy customers in America. 
Already in England, he said, he had secured some prac- 
tically priceless bits of ancient glassware, which he was 
taking with him to Germany, whence he would ship to 
America the things bought in Europe. 

This purchase was so valuable, he went on to say, 
that he would not feel easy until he had secured heavy 
insurance on it for its trip to the Continent and then 
back to America. Could the clerk of the hotel tell him 
of a reputable insurance company? 

The clerk could and did. Winton went to the offices 
of this company and explained that he wanted to insure 
heavily a valuable box which he was taking to the Con- 
tinent. The company sent a clerk with him to the ware- 
house where the box was kept. 

The insurance company did not ask as to the contents 
of the box. They only recorded the value which Win- 
ton set upon it. He said it was worth to him seventy- 
five thousand dollars. Insurance is, in a way, a gamble; 
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the insured pays a premium in proportion to the amount 
for which he is insured; if he is willing to pay a heavy 
premium the company is usually willing to insure him 
for a correspondingly heavy sum. 

The clerk did venture to ask a glimpse of the contents 
of the box. But Winton said that the packing had been 
such a delicate job he didn’t want to go through it again. 
Whereupon the clerk made out the policy, collected the 
heavy payment on it and went back to his office. 

“What can there be in that box that he is willing to 
pay such a whacking big premium on?” asked a fellow 
clerk. “He is to ship the box by the steamship Mosel 
of the North German Lloyd which leaves Bremerhaven 
on December twelfth and touches Southampton on her 
way to New York. The Mosel is one of the steadiest 
passenger steamers afloat. There will probably be a 
couple of hundred passengers on board. If all these 
people aren’t afraid to travel on her, why is Winton so 
nervous about his blooming box?” 

The clerk who had seen the box shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I don’t know much about art objects, and he was 
a little cagey about letting me get a peep. But as long 
as he is willing to pay like a fool just to insure the safe 
arrival of a big ship like the Mosel, it would be foolish 
to pester him with questions.” 

This conversation was later recalled to the speakers 
with painful intensity. 

How infinitely tangled are the skeins the fates weave 
of our lives! Here were two clerks chatting of a bit of 
office mystery, neither of them particularly interested 
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in the answer. Little did they dream that their casual 
talk would, in the near future, link up a great tragedy 
to come with two other tragedies, or, rather, baffling 
and tragic mysteries, that had excited shipping circles 
for several years prior. 

Let me touch on these mysteries while Winton is 
making his journey across the Channel, with his precious 
box most carefully stowed away in a specially reserved 
space in the hold of a Channel steamer. For these two 
mysteries of the sea, destined to be illuminated and 
solved by the light of a coming catastrophe, are part of 
the tangled pattern of our present story. 

Four years prior to Winton’s present trip the freight 
steamer Ella left London on its customary voyage to 
Hamburg. She was a fine, sturdy, modern product of 
the shipyards, built by the Germans. 

Her captain was a veteran of thirty years’ experience, 
who could be trusted as completely as the engines of the 
ship itself. Her crew was ample in number and care- 
fully selected. She had every qeuipment with which 
to make a safe journey. Even if some unforeseen ma- 
rine disaster were to overtake her, the captain and the 
crew were assured of survival by the number and stout- 
ness of her lifeboats and rafts. So that the insurance 
rates for freight on that boat were as low as such rates 
went. 

She carried a varied cargo. The most valuable item 
in her freight hold was a shipment of five boxes contain- 
ing, according to the invoice, “rare paintings.” The 
price or value set upon these paintings was so high that 
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the insurance premium for the voyage was also excep- 
tionally high. 

The Ella sailed down the Thames and out into the 
Channel. The weather had been excellent and kept on 
being excellent. Not a storm was reported during the 
few days the Ella should have taken to reach Hamburg. 

Yet from Hamburg there began to arrive at the Lon- 
don office of the company that owned the Ella, inquiries 
as to what made the ship so late. The London office 
replied they didn’t know, but felt sure that at worst 
only some accident to the machinery was delaying the 
ship. 

But more days passed—then weeks. And still not 
any word of the Ella. Now the owners became anxious 
indeed and started a search for the ship. Not the 
slightest trace of her was found. After months of 
further waiting, the company was forced to declare that 
undoubtedly the ship and her crew of twenty-two had 
gone down without a trace. 

Whereupon the insurance companies and the ship 
owners had not only the loss of the vessel to pay for, but 
also for the freight shipped on it. Among those who 
received heavy insurance was a man registered as “Hans 
von Winkle,” the owner of the boxes of “rare paintings.” 

The fate of the Ella was still an agitating mystery in 
shipping circles when, only a year and a half later, an- 
other similar mystery made some people forget the first, 
while others linked up the two with a great question 
mark. This time it was the Scorpio, a steam freighter 
plying between Cardiff and Charente. 
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The Scorpio was also a ship so sturdy and so well 
run that it commanded minimum insurance rates on its 
cargo. On it, too, was a consignment of boxes contain- 
ing what were described as “valuable curios.” This 
consignment was also insured to an impressive extent. 
The man who paid the premium on it was on the records 
as “Gaston Lacroix,” a French art collector. 

As with the Ella, the Scorpio was reported long over- 
due, and finally as missing. Again the shipping world 
pondered as to what could have happened. For the 
Scorpio, like the Ella, had vanished without a trace and 
without any bad weather on which to base the least 
explanation. 

But to return to our story: © 

Arrived at Bremerhaven with his precious box, Win- 
ton had it brought to the hotel room where he put up. 
Waiting for him in the city were several other boxes va- 
riously stenciled as “paintings,” “statuary,” “‘antiques,” 
and “rare glassware.” 

Winton went to the Bremerhaven office of the English 
insurance company which had already given him a 
policy on his box of “glass antiques.” Here in the same 
way, without unpacking his other cases, he took out 
costly policies on the other boxes of his shipment, insur- 
ance against the loss of the whole shipment by the steam- 
ship Mosel, leaving for New York on her next voyage 
out. 

On the morning the Mosel was to sail the weather, 
which had been alternating between rain and frost, de- 
cided to do both and nearly at the same time. First the 
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rain came down, then with a sharp drop in temperature 
came the frost. The streets especially about the docks 
became veritable ice-rinks. 

Down to the Mosel came its passengers, mostly steer- 
age travelers, eagerly looking forward to reach- 
ing America. The time for the boat’s leaving was 
still two hours off; most of the passengers were on 
the quay by the side of the ship chatting with their 
friends. Meanwhile drays loaded with freight and 
provisions for the steamer were making their way cau- 
tiously over the ice-clad gutters to the side of the 
ship. 

At his hotel, Winton was having his precious boxes, 
which he would not trust to any warehouse, brought 
down to the curb. He had, that morning, gone out and 
engaged two trucks and three men. He had one of the 
trucks lined with mattresses. 

He himself helped carry down the box marked “Glass 
Antiques.” As they crossed the slippery sidewalk the 
man who was helping him carry the box felt his foot 
unsteady on an icy spot. 

Winton cried out with such high-strung voice that the 
other man was astonished. “For God’s sake, steady! 
Do you want to—” 

The other man was flustered. “Do I want to what?” 
he demanded sullenly. “You act as if your whole life 
depended on this box!” 

Winton did not reply to that. But the look he gave 
tempted the other to answer with a blow. 

The box had the mattress-lined cart to itself. Winton 
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went ahead to the ship by street car, getting to the quay 
some twenty minutes ahead of his freight. 

It was a remarkable tribute Winton, or Thompson, 
paid to his confidence in his own handiwork when he 
engaged passage on the Mosel. It came out later that 
he meant to debark at Southampton. But for him to 
have lived with his box so long and to venture a short 
cross-Channel trip on the same boat with it, displayed a 
belief in his own infallibility as a builder. 

From the deck of the Mosel he watched for his two 
carts to arrive. On the quay below him the steerage 
passengers still stood chatting with friends who had 
come to see them off. Past them streamed a procession 
of carts and porters carrying cargo and baggage on 
board the Mosel. 

Then Winton saw his two carts coming down the 
slightly inclined river front street toward the boat. The 
one containing the box alone came first. The horse that 
pulled the cart must have had worn-out shoes, for he 
kept slightly slipping and sliding. When he came to the 
incline the horse had still more trouble. 

Winton, in spite of the frost in the air, seemed to be 
sweating with anxiety. He was mopping his brow and 
moistening his lips as he watched the unsteady progress 
of the horse. Momentarily he expected to see him fall. 

Now the cart had arrived on the pier and the worst 
of the trip seemed to be over. It was now opposite the 
crowd of chattering steerage passengers and only some 
twenty feet away from the side of the freighthold into 
which it was to be swung by means of pulley and tackle. 
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Suddenly the horse, who had somehow managed to 
negotiate the slippery incline, slipped just as the job 
was practically done. And as if some sinister fate had 
designed coincidences by means of which to strike the 
spark of catastrophe, the horse fell and his two rear 
hoofs kicked against one of the front wheels. 

The nut that held the wheel on its axle must have had 
but little tenacity, for off went the wheel and down 
tipped the cart. 

The box toppled over, and kept toppling until it es- 
caped the edge of the cart and crashed to the quay. 

What followed belongs in the annals of major marine 
disasters, although the Mosel was still moored to its 
pier. The moment the box touched the quay the earth 
seemed to open up with a hideous roar. The brunt of 
the force came in the very midst of the unfortunate 
steerage passengers and their friends. The whole scene 
was enveloped in a welter of smoke and flying chaos; 
the echo of the explosion kept rolling like a clap of 
thunder. It was whole minutes before the minds of 
the survivors came to them sufficiently to note what had 
happened. 

The quay for a distance of forty feet about the place 
where the cart had broken down was a smoking hole, 
at the bottom of which churned the water of the harbor. 
All along the dock were strewn wreckage and writhing, 
bleeding men and women. 

The side of the Mosel toward the dock was badly 
smashed. Of the drivers of the two of Winton’s carts, 
the carts themselves and their horses, there was no sign. 
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On board the steamer even the well disciplined crew 
was thrown into panic that lasted several minutes. Then 
order was restored and the crew rushed out on deck and 
took positions for disaster emergency. 

One of the stewards had occasion, several minutes 
later, to go down among the first class cabins. As he 
passed a closed door he was startled to hear several re- 
volver shots ring out on the inside. Through the key- 
hole there drifted a wisp of smoke. 

Alarmed, he knocked at the door. No one bade him 
enter, but he heard a man groan in pain. He called a 
ship’s officer and together they broke in the door. On 
the cabin floor lay Winton, in his hand a still smoking 
revolver. From his breast flowed blood from three 
different wounds. 

They tried to get him to tell what had happened. He 
was alive and would obviously have been able to say 
something were he so inclined. But all he did was 
cry out with the agony that seemed to come not alone 
from his bullet wounds. 

He was taken to a hospital, the wards of which were 
crowded with more than a hundred men and women in- 
jured in the explosion. 

And in an extemporized morgue were more than 
eighty dead. 

Winton lingered on. In his ears rang the groans 
and moans of others about him. Finally he could 
no longer endure reality and he lost grip on that 
cold, ruthless mind of his. He began to rave in deli- 
rium. 
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At first the doctors paid no more heed to him than 
to the victims of the explosion. 

Some of his disjointed utterances, however, attracted 
the attention of a nurse. She called two of the doctors 
to listen. These in turn called in the police. 

For Winton, in delirium, was betraying his secret. 
For four days the police noted down the scattered bits 
of the secret the broken mind could no longer hide. And 
on the fifth day that rough poetic justice which I spoke 
of in connection with Winton’s story, drove home the 
finishing stroke and killed the man in the very midst 
of his victims. 

Starting with what they had gathered from his ravings, 
the police built up investigations which eventually 
turned light on two other mysteries no one ever any 
tonger expected to solve. 

They found a trail leading to a clockmaker in Dern- 
burg by the name of Fuchs. He readily volunteered his 
story, since he was in no way criminally complicated. 
It seems that several years prior to the Mosel disaster 
Winton had come to him with plans and specifications 
for a bit of clockwork, the exact purpose of which Fuchs 
was never able to determine. 

Winton had told him it was to be part of an inven- 
tion which he wanted to keep secret; the rest of it was 
being made in another country. Fuchs made the ma- 
chine after the pattern given him and was struck by its 
ingenuity and power. Among the things that machine 
could do was to release a powerful trigger at any mo- 
ment within ten days after it had been wound up, the 
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moment for its release being exactly determinable by 
the person who set the mechanism. Also the machine, 
at the moment of release, could exert a force equal to 
the blow of a hammer thirty pounds in weight descend- 
ing from the height of a foot. 

Fuchs was so impressed with the bit of machinery 
that he built himself an exact duplicate merely out of 
interest. This duplicate the police found. The original 
model Winton had ordered delivered to him in London 
a short time before the Ella had departed on the voyage 
it would never finish. 

Over a year later, Winton sent Fuchs word to build 
him another such machine. This was delivered to Car- 
diff, the time also shortly before the departure of the 
Scorpio on its ill-fated voyage to Charente. 

The whole'thing was clear now. “Hans von Winkle,” 
who had collected a big sum of insurance for his “rare 
paintings” lost on the Ella; “Gaston Lacroix,”’ who had 
collected insurance for the “valuable curios” that per- 
ished with the Scorpio; and “Winton,” who would have 
reaped another harvest had the poor horse not slipped 
on the ice, were one man. 

It is cheerless to think that along with the highly 
developed intelligence that constructed clever mechan- 
isms there could subsist a quality that calmly consigned 
to death hundreds of human beings in order to steal 
mere dollars. 

But is there nothing akin to him in our gloating over 
the fact that this creature was destroyed by the ma- 
chine he had created? 
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N the old sailing ship days, before the wireless and 
cables made it as easy to talk across the seas as you 
would across a room, it was not impossible to steal a 
ship. All one needed was a pirate’s boldness and a crew 
of the same kidney. 

Once you got your ship out of the harbor and under 
full canvas, with only a day’s head start, all the seven 
seas were yours to hide in. A little doctoring of the 
ship’s papers and you could call in any big port with a 
fair assurance that no one there has heard as yet the 
howl of “Stop thief!” from the outraged owners of your 
ship. 

Not so to-day. In the first place, there is not a ship 
afloat larger than a launch that is not registered with 
that great maritime organization, Lloyd’s Shipping Reg- 
ister. It has the same relation to the ships of the world 
as the department of your State government in which 
every motor-driven vehicle is registered has to auto- 
mobiles. 

Lloyd’s keep an up-to-the-minute record not only of 
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ings on funnels, passenger capacity, size of crew, and 
whatnot but also knows the day-to-day movements of 
every ship. It is a marvelous register, and since it plays 
an important part in our story let us for a moment study 
some of its workings. 

Take an actual case, the steamship Ferret. Lloyd’s 
could have told some of the following things about the 
Ferret: how many thousand tons was her displacement, 
how much coal she could carry when her bunkers were 
full, and that two hundred passengers could be accom- 
modated on board. It gives the number of lifeboats 
she had, the fact that she was trimmed with mahogany 
and fine brass railings, and the color of the paint on her 
hull, the insignia and the colors on her funnels. It 
knows how big a crew she had, the fact that her main 
source of earnings was a summer excursion service be- 
tween Plymouth and the Canary Islands, the additional 
fact that winter months found her comparatively idle, 
and that her owners were the Highland Railway Com- 
pany of Scotland. 

Whenever the Ferret took a trip, various signaling 
stations on land and on the water, as well as passing 
steamers, reported by cable back to Lloyd’s. Their 
messages went: “Sighted the Ferret off the Straits of 
Gibraltar this and this day, at such and such an hour 
and so many minutes, bound east at so many knots,” 
and such information. 

Imagine, therefore, what a job any one would have 
on his hands who tried to steal the Ferret. Assuming 
that in some diabolically clever way he had secured 
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possession of the boat in the first place, how far could 
he get before Lloyd’s would girdle the globe with its 
cabled and wireless cry of “Stop thief! The Ferret is 
stolen!” 

And yet this true tale is precisely an account of how 
the Ferret was stolen; how the thing was done; and how 
the brilliant thief would have succeeded in outwitting 
all that modern science and the multiplex organization 
of Lloyd’s could do to stop him were it not for that 
Nemesis, trivial accident, which pursues rogues as well 
as honest men. But until the thief was caught he man- 
aged to build up one of the most charming and zestful 
exploits in the annals of stealing. 

Let us make the acquaintance, therefore, of Herbert 
Rennie Smith, an attractive young scoundrel, born to 
ease and plenty, considerably spoiled in his youth and 
twenties by the wealth of his father, a “wild-cat” opera- 
tor on the stock exchanges of America and Great Brit- 
ain. So long as Smith Senior had luck his way the 
younger Smith had a steam yacht to play with. Herbert 
loved the sea, and liked the luxury of being able to sail 
wherever he pleased with his own deck under his feet. 

Herbert Rennie Smith was good-looking, athletic in 
bearing, wore his clothes well, and had an engaging 
look with his clear blue eyes, firmly modeled, smooth- 
shaven face, and bold, good-humored mouth. Under his 
blond tightly-curling hair was a clever brain, as this 
story should amply prove. 

One day Smith Senior missed his mark in one of his 
wildest of wild-cat jumps in gambling—and his son no 
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longer had a yacht to play with. In fact, little more 
was left him than the fine clothes he wore—and, of 
course, his excellent wits. 

Now were Herbert Rennie Smith the hero of a modern 
magazine story he would take a job in some humble 
capacity and, by strenuous, ardent, patient toil, work 
his way to the top in a few years. But as this account 
is not fiction I regret to report that young Smith would 
have scorned any such tedious course in life. 

He resented losing his yacht, and he wanted another 
one in its place at once. How he would get it was a 
secondary consideration with him. The important thing 
was to get it without appreciable delay—a ship he could 
call his own and with it the ease, freedom, money, and 
cruising that should go with it. 

Nor did he want anything small or dependent on 
wind for motive power. He wanted something that 
swung across the seas with the speed of wheels, wind 
or no wind. And since he was starting anew he wanted 
a boat bigger than the one he lost. 

So he decided to steal one. Now, Herbert Rennie 
Smith knew much more about the difficulties of stealing 
a steamboat these days than you or I will ever know. 
He knew Lloyd’s Shipping Register; its world-wide sys- 
tem of reporting the comings and goings of ships; where 
the sighting and signaling stations were located; in 
short, he knew that to steal a steamship would be much 
harder than to steal an elephant, in just about the pro- 
portion that a steamer exceeds an elephant in size. 

And yet, knowing all this, young Smith nevertheless 
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went ahead with his plans. He had two cronies, birds of 
a feather. One of them was Carlton Walker, also accus- 
tomed to wealth. His father, more fortunate than 
Smith’s, still held on to his money, and Walker had a 
very liberal allowance. So liberal, in fact, that it took 
a lot of zest out of life, as there was little he wanted 
that he could not buy. And thrills were becoming more 
and more a necessity to rich young Walker. 

Smith’s other crony was Samuel Wright, formerly 
sailing-master of the young man’s yacht. Wright took 
to the sea, in the first place, out of restlessness. He, 
too, wanted thrills and change of every day fare. He 
took to seamanship naturally, and was such good com- 
pany on an adventure that young Smith and he, even 
while in the relation of master and man, became chums. 

Now that young Smith had lost his money, his well- 
to-do friend Walker gave him a wine supper to cele- 
brate the event. 

“Herb, I envy you!” said Walker over his twelfth or 
twentieth glass of champagne. “I don’t know what 
you're going to do now that you’re a pauper. You know 
very well you won’t work. So you'll have to steal. And 
you'll steal cleverly, I know. What a kick you'll get out 
of it! Whereas I, poor devil, haven’t the slightest excuse 
for stealing!” 

It was an exclusive drinking party, only Smith, 
Walker and Wright being present. Smith, whose head 
was harder and clearer than even the good hard liquor 
they were consuming, said, 

“Carlton, you’re a big boy now, almost a man. And 
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a man doesn’t look for excuses when he wants something 
badly enough. If you really envy me the thrills ahead 
of me I am willing to share them with you. I want a 
steamboat. I’m going to steal one. Join me. And 
you too, Sammy!” 

Walker and Wright slowly rose, awed by the boldness 
of the conception. Walker drank three draughts of 
brandy in succession without a word. Then he said: 

“Now I’m as drunk as you are, Herb. I’m with you 
on that steamboat!” 

“Wait for baby!” cried Wright. Like a good sailor 
he had a capacity for alcohol; but he too felt he had 
to catch up to Smith in inspiration. Another quart of 
champagne, however, and his hand joined in the clasp 
of compact with the others. 

The three slept off their liquor by next morning. But 
it left their heads all the clearer to carry out their bold 
designs. 

Walker drew a heavy advance on his allowance, bor- 
rowed more, and, in all, managed to get together some 
ten or eleven thousand pounds. With some of the 
money the three young men equipped a business-like 
office in Gracechurch Street, London. On the door in 
gilt was “Henderson & Co.” The business was ostens- 
ibly that of ship brokers. 

With the bulk of the money he had raised, Walker 
opened an account in the name of “Henderson & Co.,” 
with one of the well known banks in London. It was 
an account respectably large, and started the new firm 
off with considerable prestige. Herbert Rennie Smith 
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was president of Henderson & Co., Walker the treasurer, 
and Wright the shipping expert. 

One of the first things the new firm did was to place 
an advertisement in martime journals. The advertise- 
ment announced that Henderson & Co. were looking for 
a good-sized steamboat to charter for six months for a 
winter pleasure cruise, in the Mediterranean. The 
advertisement stressed the fact that the important 
thing was the quality of the boat; it set no limit to 
price. 

I have related that the Ferret was a fine steamer, 
capable of carrying two hundred passengers, but that 
the Highland Railway Company got its money out 
of her only on summer cruises. 

When, therefore, the manager of the Highland Rail- 
way Company saw the advertisement of Henderson & 
Co. he offered the Ferret. Smith, Walker and Wright 
went to Southampton, where the steamer was laid up 
for the winter, and, escorted by the ship’s owners, looked 
her over critically from stem to stern, from keel to top 
of funnel. 

The three young men looked at each other; conferred; 
then Smith turned smilingly to the manager: 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Bennington,” he said. “But 
the boat is exactly what we want. It’s too bad. It gives 
you too much of an advantage in bargaining.” 

Bennington would ordinarily and naturally be pleased 
at such a speech. But he was not. No hard-headed man 
of business would have given him such an opening to 
ask a top price. These young men, therefore, appeared 
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to him either inexperienced, or their resources were 
such that they had nothing to lose in entering on a costly 
contract. 

“I warn you,” Bennington said, “to charter the Fer- 
ret will cost you considerably.” And he named a heavy 
sum. 

- Smith promptly retorted with a counter offer of 
twenty-five per cent less than the asking price. But as 
Bennington had asked that much more than he had ex- 
pected to get they soon came to terms and signed the 
papers. 

“Nevertheless you must have a wealthy client,” Ben- 
nington probed. 

“A company of them,” Smith told him. “We have 
together twenty-four rich men with their families whom 
we'll sail round the Mediterranean for six months of 
winter pleasure. Now that we’re signed up with you I 
don’t mind telling you that we already have a paper 
profit of three thousand pounds.” 

Bennington was only partly assured by the apparent 
soundness of the scheme. The contract called for a half 
month’s charter fee in advance. In addition he did some 
quiet inquiring as to the finances of Henderson & Co. 
The bank in which they had their account assured Ben- 
nington that, judging by the amount of money they were 
enabled to keep at the bank, Henderson & Co. were in- 
deed a substantial concern. 

Whereupon the Ferret, its brass rails and mahogany 
woodwork newly scrubbed and polished, its black hull 
and yellow funnels freshly painted, and engines in per- 
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fect working order, was handed over to Henderson & 
Co. for a six months’ cruise. 

Smith, Walker and Wright gave considerable care to 
the selection of the crew they took on for the cruise. 
Seamanship was not all they looked for. It seems they 
were also looking for a certain adventuresome mettle in 
every man they signed. And as the pay they offered was 
excellent they got the kind of crew they wanted. 

Then came the outfitting of the ship. They bought 
coal enough to tax to the utmost the capacity of the 
ship’s bunkers. They bought the best quality, and did 
not haggle about the price. But the terms of payment 
were a disappointment to the coal dealers. Henderson 
& Co. offered a note for the amount due, payable in 
three months. The rate of interest, however, was a 
generous one. 

The coal dealers, like the Highland Railway Com- 
pany, investigated the financial standing of Henderson 
& Co., and hearing from the bank as reassuringly as did 
the Highland Company, they accepted the three months’ 
note and delivered the coal into the bunkers of the 
Ferret. 

Then Walker, as the “purser” of the ship, went to 
Messrs. Douglas & Co., of Glasgow, ship chandlers. 
Here he ordered a lavish supply of luxuries. Fine 
vintage wines and spirits, the best of preserves and 
canned meats, everything that a company of rich men 
would want on a six months’ pleasure tour. The bill 
came to fifteen hundred pounds. 

As with the others, Henderson & Co. offered in pay- 
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ment a note that would fall due in three months; and, as 
with the others, Messrs. Douglas & Co. were reassured 
by their investigation of the bank balance of Henderson 
& Co. 

On November first, therefore, the Ferret steamed out 
of Milford Haven. Smith had told the owners of the 
ship that he would pick up his passengers at Marseilles. 

To the crew Smith posed as the owner, Walker was 
the purser, and Wright the captain. As yet the story 
the crew knew was the official one; they were going on 
a cruise of the Mediterranean, a pleasure jaunt for a 
company of rich passengers. And the passengers were 
to be picked up when the boat put in at Marseilles. 

Down toward the Straits of Gibraltar steamed the 
Ferret in its bright new paint and holiday rig. On top 
of the famous Rock of Gibraltar, perched like an eagle’s 
nest on a crag, is a maritime sighting and signaling 
station, one of the points from which are reported the 
comings and goings of ships through the Straits that 
enter the Mediterranean. 

The signaling station sighted the Ferret and ex- 
changed flag-talk with it. “Send word to Lloyd’s that 
you've sighted us,” signaled the Ferret. “Bound for 
Marseilles.” 

“Righto!” replied the signaling station. 

Then, by the light of the noonday sun, the Ferret 
entered the Straits and slowly steamed into the Medi- 
terranean. 

She was taking more than ample time as she steamed 
along the comparatively narrow strait between the Euro- 
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pean and the African shores. There was nothing re- 
markable about her slowness, however, at least nothing 
that aroused any suspicion. 

What did strike some as odd, however, was the fact 
that, instead of keeping close to the European side of 
the Straits, as most vessels do that are bound from 
Gibraltar to Marseilles, the Ferret on the contrary, ven- 
tured dangerously near the African coast. 

Dangerously is the word, for at that point the coast 
of Africa is strewn with treacherous rocks. It was this 
imminence of danger to a ship of the Ferret’s draught 
that made the sailors wonder at their skipper’s keeping 
so close to the African coast. Even the men in the 
signaling post on top of the Rock of Gibraltar won- 
dered. 

“He must be a green hand with a ship,’ commented 
one of the observers on the rock. 

“He is, from what I gather from Lloyd’s,” replied the 
man in charge of the signaling station. “The captain’s 
a man by the name of Wright. The Ferret’s due to take 
on a party of passengers for a winter cruise in the Med- 
iterranean. I suppose this is Wright’s first berth as 
captain. If he doesn’t keep an eye out for those rocks 
it will be his last!” 

The crew on the Ferret, as evening came on, became 
still more uneasy at their skipper’s handling of the ship. 
The more so as he was now close to the African shores 
and out of sight of the observation post on Gibraltar 
Rock. 

Then the ship was stopped. It was dark, with no 
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moon, and, to the amazement of the sailors, every light 
on board ship was put out. 

The whole crew was then called into the saloon, where 
they found Smith, who addressed them. 

“Boys,” he said, and there was frankness in his clear 
blue eyes and the ring of truth to every word, “‘no doubt 
you have been wondering what we are doing on this side 
of the Strait, in the midst of dangerous reefs. Some of 
you may even suspect that things on board are not exactly 
what they seem. I want to play fair with you and admit 
at once that the story of our chartering the Ferret for 
a winter pleasure cruise is—only a story. Here is the 
real thing. 

“Smith is not my real name. And I am only half 
English, on my mother’s side. My father was com- 
mander-in-chief of the army in Brazil. He got am- 
bitious and tried to seize the government. I was his 
right hand man. We almost did the job—almost. Not 
quite. In such things a miss is as bad asa mile. My 
dad’s in prison. Iam being hunted. 

“When they get me in prison too—if they ever do— 
it will be the firing squad for father and me. They 
daren’t shoot my father now, because we still have a 
great number of friends in Brazil, and the fellows in 
power know that I could round up enough to follow 
me to raise hell for the government. But so long as they 
keep dad in prison and treat him well I don’t feel hot 
enough to try and launch a revolution. 

“But I don’t want to be taken by them. They’re after 
me, however, and their system of spies extends wherever 
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there is a Brazilian consulate. They know, for instance, 
that I have chartered the Ferret for a pleasure cruise. 
I know their men are waiting for me in any one of a 
number of ports, waiting their chance to grab me. 

“But I hope to fool them. That is why I have called 
you in to-day. They are lying in wait for the Ferret. 
They know its description from Lloyd’s and its move- 
ments. They expect me anywhere between Marseilles 
and the Suez. 

“With your help they will lie in wait for the Ferret in 
vain. We are going to disguise her. And we’re going 
to change our destination. Then we go into the freight- 
ing business. If you are willing to play along there 
will be double pay for every manjack of you and the 
best of good treatment so long as you stick with the boat 
and keep your mouth shut. What about it?” 

As I have said before, that crew was carefullly 
selected. We need not be surprised, therefore, to learn 
that to a man they believed Smith’s story, sympathized 
with his plight as a runaway revolutionary and heartily 
liked the terms and program of their new course. 

The compact was closed with the quaffing of good 
wine—supplied by Messrs. Douglas & Co. of Glasgow. 
But there was no audible cheering. They were as care- 
ful about quiet on board ship that night as with their 
lights carefully shielded matches being all that was 
allowed. 

The round of drinks was followed immediately by 
feverish activity throughout the ship. First of all two 
boats with the name of the Ferret prominently painted 
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on their bows were thrown overboard, bottoms up. Then 
followed empty casks, life belts, hatchways, several 
pieces of furniture, and a number of other things that 
would float, and on which the name of the ship could 
be made out. 

The waters about the treacherous rocks became strewn 
with what seemed to be wreckage of the Ferret. 

That done, and with lights still out, the Ferret turned 
her nose about and stealthily steamed out of the Straits 
of Gibraltar again into the Atlantic, this time unobserved 
by the signaling station on the Rock. 

On the Atlantic the Ferret carefully avoided lanes 
of traffic and found a deserted cove on the West Coast 
of Africa. There the crew proceeded to disguise the 
ship. First the name on her stern and bows was painted 
out and “Benton” painted in. Then the funnel was 
repainted. The beautiful brass railings and the mahog- 
any fittings were removed. Awnings were taken off. 
The hull was painted over a dingy brown and streaked 
with yellow to imitate the stains of rust and hard usage. 

When, at last, the Benton steamed out into the Atlan- 
tic again not even the owners of the Ferret would have 
recognized their ship in the disreputable-looking tramp 
steamer. 

Meanwhile on the African coast of the Straits of 
Gibraltar the Arabs living on the shore began to find 
bits of wreckage marked Ferret. The conclusion seemed 
unavoidable. A ship had blundered on the rocks, and 
paid the penalty for such a blunder. 

There is a money reward for those who first notify 
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Lloyd’s of a marine disaster or distress. Some of the 
Arabs sent word to the nearest Lloyd’s shipping agent. 
Investigators came on the scene. There seemed to 
be little more proof needed as to the fate of the Fer- 
ret. 

The investigators reported that the Ferret had sunk 
with all hands on board, probably due to the fact that 
she had gone out of her course and had her bottom 
ripped out by some hidden rock. The underwriters, 
accepting the findings of Lloyd’s paid the Highland 
Railway Company in full their insurance on the total 
loss of the Ferret. 

And on that remarkable register of Lloyd’s, on which 
every ship that floats is entered, the Ferret was written 
out of existence. Officially, and to the best of knowledge 
at the command of Lloyd’s the Ferret was no more. 

Meanwhile the Benton, steaming across the Atlantic, 
put in at Santos. Smith and his captain, disguised in 
newly-grown beards, went on shore with a full set of 
ship’s papers, which they had neatly printed on a hand 
press they had included in the ship’s outfitting. The 
papers showed the ship to be the Benton, with a credit- 
able record of successful freighting. 

The two men visited coffee merchants and offered to 
carry freight for alluringly low rates. They had no 
trouble whatever in securing business. And on January 
eleventh they cleared out of Santos with a full cargo 
of coffee ostensibly for Marseilles, to which the mer- 
chants had consigned the shipment. 

But when they were out on the Atlantic the Benton, 
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instead of striking northeast for Marseilles, changed 
her course and headed for Cape Town in Africa. 

The neat little hand press became busy again. A new 
set of papers was made out for the ship, this time in 
the name of the “India.” Bills of lading were printed 
and forged. Smith and his two cronies had the time 
of their lives playing at forgery and the manufacture of 
fake documents. 

Again the ship put into a deserted cove on the south- 
west coast of Africa. And again the ship’s painters got 
busy overside, painting out Benton and painting in 
India. Again the funnel changed colors. 

When the ship arrived at Cape Town the port author- 
ities found the India’s papers in perfect order. So did 
the merchants to whom Smith, as the “owner” of the 
ship, offered to sell a cargo of finest Brazilian coffee at 
a price below the market. 

Naturally he had little trouble in disposing of his 
cargo down to the last bean in his hold. In return for 
the low price he quoted—and the merchants all agreed 
it was low—Smith demanded cash. He got it. He got 
the respectable sum of eleven thousand, two hundred 
pounds sterling for “his” coffee. 

Then he went to other merchants and offered freight- 
ing service for as low a rate comparatively as he had 
sold his coffee. Again he found no trouble in getting 
a full cargo, for which he was, of course, to be paid as 
carrier. 

Again on the voyage the ship changed names, aspect, 
and destination, ship’s papers and bills of lading. And 
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again she made a port in a distant continent. Once 
more Smith sold as his own a cargo that was not his to 
sell, And the coffers of the ship had another store of 
cash added to them, 

Let us now leave our three rascals on their career 
while we go back and look on as the firms that had fur- 
nished the Ferret with coal and provisions tried to collect 
on the three-months’ notes left them by Henderson & Co. 

The notes fell due. Messrs. Douglas & Co. and the 
coal dealers tried to collect and were shocked to be 
notified by the banks that there was no money to meet 
the notes. There ensued a hasty visit to the offices of 
Henderson & Co. 

Henderson & Co, were no longer there. They had 
folded their tents and stolen away. And no forwarding 
address. 

The creditors then got in touch with the bank where 
formerly there had been such a substantial balance in 
favor of the firm of “ships brokers.” They were told 
that the substantial balance had been removed some 
time before. 

Then the representatives of the two firms of creditors 
looked at each other. Decidedly something was rotten 
with Henderson & Co. If so, then everything they had 
touched must be tainted. Ergo their chartering of the 
Ferret must have had something on the program that 
did not appear officially on the ship’s papers. 

Lloyd’s became interested. ‘They sent down a special 
investigator to the scene where the Ferret was supposed 
to have met a tragic fate. Now that suspicion pointed 
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the investigator probed into things less sympathetically 
and more clear-headedly than his predecessors who had 
come down to report the sad details of a marine tragedy. 
The more the special investigator looked into things 
the more he found to investigate. 

The report he sent back to Lloyd’s caused that organi- 
zation to do a lot of cabling. Word went to every port in 
the world and requested the authorities to look for a 
steamship answering to certain descriptions as to size, 
build, and tonnage. Paint and names were not included 
in the description. For Lloyd’s had arrived at a pretty 
definite suspicion of the state of affairs. 

Our three cronies were by now plying an extremely 
lucrative trade in Australia. The ship, now rejoicing 
in the name of Gladys, was offering a fine consignment 
of tea and sugar at undeniably reasonable prices. 

While the masters of the ship were on shore making 
excellent progress in disposing of their cargo the port 
authorities of Melbourne, for lack of something better 
to talk about, discussed the Gladys as she lay in the 
harbor. 

“I don’t suppose she can dispose of her cargo for 
another three days,” said one of them. “And yet her 
fires are banked all the time, as if she expected to have 
to leave at any moment.” 

“That’s so!” remarked another. “Either the skipper 
is a fool and is wasting his coal, or he’s a knave on his 
toes and ready to jump at a moment’s notice. Better go 
on board and take a look!” 

It was only a wisp of smoke from the funnel of the 
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Gladys that had drawn the attention of the port author- 
ities. But it is such wisps that sometimes play havoc 
with the best laid plans. 

A customs official went on board the Gladys apparently 
on a purely social call. But he used his eyes amply and 
intelligently. 

When he came back with his report the port author- 
ities got in touch with Lloyd’s. No, Lloyd’s told them, 
there was no Gladys of that description on their register. 
But the description tallied exactly with that of the sup- 
posedly lost Ferret. 

That night the “owners” of the Gladys were invited 
to a dinner in the principal hotel of Melbourne by a 
group of their new customers. Smith, Walker, and 
Wright, always good dressers, came in their gladdest 
togs and primed for a good time. They were three 
young men bronzed with the sun and salt air and radiant 
with self-confidence and apparently invincible good luck. 

But as they entered the dining room where they were 
being awaited, as they thought, as guests of honor they 
received a rude shock. Five brawny men were waiting 
for them. Instead of outstretched hands of welcome, 
Smith saw only businesslike revolvers. 

“Put up your hands, gentlemen!” the spokesman of 
the “committee” cried. 

Smith, Walker, and Wright were spirited young men. 
Given a fighting chance and they would have fought well, 
but they had left their revolvers on board the Gladys. 
And they were too young to be in love with suicide; so 
up they reluctantly raised their hands. 
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It was an end of their picnic and their freedom. They 
went back to England in irons. And when the courts 
got through the three adventurers found themselves be- 
hind iron bars, Wright for a term of three and a half 
years; Smith and Walker for seven years’ penal servi- 
tude. 
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